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LIBRARIANS 


AUCTIONS 


•mMI 


Metropolitan Borough Council 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Children's Llbraiy Ssrvlcai 

SCHOOLS’ AND CHILDREN’S 

LIBRARIAN (Ref. 374) 

(802 £9,504-£1 0,071 psr annum) 

- Due lolhe retirement of IheexteHngpostholder at Ihe end ol 

July, 1 083, we require a Chartered Librarian for this Important 
third-tier poet wilhln the Public Libraries. 

The main responsibilities Include: all aspects of the provision 
of a Mbrary service to over 1 SO schools and educational 
establishments, Including professional advice and assistance; 
organisation of training courses for librarians In schools; and 
thedeveJopmanl and promotion of public library aervfcss for 
children throughout Sandwelf (population 307,000). 

The person appointed will have proven managerial 
experience and considerable professional commitment, plus 
ability lo NeJse effectively with educationalists, teachers and 
librarians. 

SENIOR SCHOOLS’ 

LIBRARIAN (Ref 374) 

(AP6 £7,791-88,325 per annum) 

A suitably experienced Chartered Librarian Is required to All 
this post temporarily whilst the existing postholder le on 
maternity leave. The malnreBpansIbllltlBSlricluda deputising 
lorthe Schools' and Children's Librarian In aspects of the 
service to schools. This Includes advising on the stock, 
organisation and development of school libraries and 
resource centres, end book selection for the Project Loan 
CoHsction. 

The successful candidate will have an enthusiastic and 
llexlbte approach and be able lo communicate with teachers 
and children. 

Closing date17th June 19B3. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE LIBRARIES 
PETERBOROUGH DIVISION 

Ethnic Minorities 
Librarian 

CENTRAL LIBRARY 
AP3/4 £S,973-£7,84B 

Applications are Invited from sultably .qualllled Librarians for the 
above poet. Candidates should possess a working knowledge ol 
written and spoken English, and at least one of the following 
languages: Punjabi, Hindi, Urdu and Gujarati end preferably 
have had Public Library experience. 

Further details and application form from Assistant Chief 
Librarian, Peterborough Divisional Library HQ, Broadway, 
Peterborough PEI 1RX. Tel: 0733*48343, to whom applications 
should be returned as soon aa possible. 


IRELAND 

Donegal County Council 

County Librarian 

Essential: 

(1) Qualification In Llbrarlanahlp except In the case of Librarians 
employed In a permanent capacity In the Irtah Local Authority 
Service. 

(2) Experience of Library work. 

(3) Knowledge of Irish. 

Salary scale: £1 0,727-El 3,411. 

Application forms etc. from: Secretary, Local 
Appointments Commission, 1 Lower 
Grand Canal Street, Dublin 2. 

Closing data: IB June 1983. 
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. PRINTED BOOKS ATLASES & MAPs 
MANUSCRIPTS 

Thursday 16 June nf 11.00 am and 2.00 pm 

Part 1 BOOKS ARCHITECTURE; ART; AUSTRALIA BOTANY InctiidbM 
Wood villa's Medical Botany. 4 vol.a. 1810: CHILDREN AND ILLUSTRATth 
BOOKS; COLLECTING Including Hobson's Catalogue of Chin w fottevud 
Porcelain In lha Collection of Sjr Perdval David. 1934; COLOUR PLATE BOOM 
Including Solvyn'a Les Hindoos. 4 voLs, 1808-12; ENGLISH LTTERATURE 
Including Johnson's Dklionary of the English Language. 2 vole. First EdWonim 
and a collection or books by and about Samuel Johnionj FRENCH LlTERATlier 
GARDENING; 1NCUNADLE - Johannes Andreac'a Arbos Conaanaulnfcb. 

1 1473; NATURAL HISTORY; ORN1THOLOC Y: PLATE BOOKStadSr 
Album dee Rheins, 1840: Willis's Canadian Scenery, 2 voU 1842; SPORTING 
TOPOGRAPHY; TRAVEL: etc 
ALBUMS AND ENGRAVINGS 

Books from (he library of the late Juliet Trimble Ford Hoyle and other pwpefa.' - 
Pert 2 ATLASES AND MAPS including Camden's Britannia, IMS; Ogtibyi 
Britannia. 1 098; and maps by Blaeu. Casilnl. Hondlus, Speed, Waghenur 
and othere. 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS Including Fbm 
L etter signed by Queen Elizabeth I lo Lord Durghley 1372; ‘The Estate ImpsHil 
or RoytF a Volume of stahi tea prepa red for presentation lo Queen Elizabeth L 
Autograph letters by Samuel Johnson to Mrs Thrale(two) end Sir loshui RwnUk 
D ocumml relating to land at SuJgrave owned by an ancestor of 
George Washington, with the armorial seal of the Washington famHyCihn and 
ships'), 1814; Autograph letters by Charles Dickens. Elizabeth of Bohemia (infai 
Thomas Hardy. Queen Henrietta Maria (serlMh Henry James. James Joys 
(postcard). Lamartine Karl Marx. Vlscounl Montgomery Horatio Nelson. 

George Sand. Sir Waller Scott Anthony Trollope, Clementine WalkWut* 
William Wordsworth; Letters and documanli signed by Marla dd Midkl 
Queen Christina, Napoleon, Camille Desmoulins. Louis de Froitd Livohfcc Stoftt 
Papers (dating to the French Revolution, and the Third Raich; Early views ini 
photographs of India, etc. 


Illustrated Calalr 
Forthcoming sales: June 22nd (' 


Viewing: Three days prior 
I Catalogue £2M including postage. 
22nd (Professor Haut collection ofR 


Railway books, 


prints and documanli). July 7th. July 28th. 

Entiles are now being accepted for tnejuly sales. 

Enquiries: lames Smith tel. 331 or 337 or 01-409 3193 

7 Blenheim Street New Bond Street London WlY QAS. TeL 01-829 A8W 
LONDON - NEW YORK ■ GENEVA 

Minim at At SttUiy c[ Flat Art AuVentm. 


PERSONAL 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 


I'l.-’r 



Requests (quoting Rel. No. end enclosing s.a.e.) for 
application forms should be mode to the Personnel 
Officer, Town HSll,Weet Bromwich B70BCX. 




CsnvMilngol member* of th* Authority. will disqualify. 
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Edinburgh University 
Library 

: VACANCIES ON 
LIBRARIAN GRADE 1 
(Academically related) 

’ Application* nj*a' Invited from' 
'suitably qualified persona for 
la on Iho Bcspsinjcilly related 
rlgn 1 acala frbm August ' 
q'aucceaanil.cbndldatas , 
the main library or 




. to one pool may. 

_ tad period ur one 

two years. Salary acala £6,37 
CB.&70 pa (under review}. 


the Secretary to the University 1 . 
University or Edinburgh. . old 
College. South Bridge. Eoinbui’pli . 


College. South Bridge, Edlnbui'Bli 
EHS 3YL, Midi Whom no pile, 
Ilona (4 copies). Includlnn curr 
culum vllao xnd_ names, an 
addresses or I wo rerereas, shouki 
bo lodned. not later than 16th 
June, 1903. riarusa quoin refer- 
erica no 7036. L103 



OVERSEAS 


. South African Library, 
Cape Town, USA 
CONTROL RESTORER 

Application* arelnYlied for the 
post or Control Restorer. 




Norfolk 

Norwich School of Art 
SENIOR LIBRARIAN 
ANDCO-ORDINATOR 
. OF ASSOCIATED * 

LEARNING 
RESOURCES 
. <£10 P 173-£12,816). . 

. Applications are IhVI ted rorthal 
above r<Wi rull-Hma post, 

Ggnlor Librarian and Co-ordl*' 
tin tor of Aoaaointed Learning Ha- 
sour res 

SAB <9" X 6") to CAO, 
NOrWIeh School or Art.'SC Gsoras 

f treat. . Norwich, Norfolk NflJ 
BB ror application form and 
atalls. 

Cloalna data' 14 days arter Ilia 
appaaranca of odvertleamam. 

LI 03 


' Univeraity of Leicester 

, ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN • 

Application a are Invited frbi 
man and woman araduqtaa for— 
o*r or Assistant Librarian in the 
niveralty Library. Applicant* 
lould hold a goaa honour* do- 
rse and prafaaatonnl quail flea 
ilopa. Bxperlenca with computar 
baaed systems would ba an addl 
tlonal racomniandatlon. 

Initial antary accord I ns to qual*. 
iflcatlona and axperlanca an the) 
Orerin jiA acala Tor Senior Lib-, 
rary Starr. £6,379 to £13,809, 


BOOKS & 
PRINTS 

MAN 

No. 1 of volume IB (for 1983) 
Is now published 
£41 pa (4 Issues). Mailed free 
. (plus RAIN\ to Indivtausl 
Fellows (subscription £32; 
£27 Id overseas residents). 
Orders tod requests for 
specimen copies to 
- RAI, 56 Queen Anne Street, 
London W1MBLA • 


FOR SALE & 
WANTED 


r (1041— 
roaarvad. 


TH a TIM00 newspaper ( 
1979) Excellently pres 
original issues. Ideal blr' 

HlSsiV*. " w 1 


4—7, Stfand 1091— 
.national Oeaaraphlc 
8— B. and miscellaneous. 


i » ■ trr i ■ Mill 


WANTIDi Microfilm reader 
(39mm) prof. norinblu-'- 
Q° Pord , ^ U °° ‘ Chrlstgbur^ 

LIARNIDi • Salentlrla and 
ArVUIudratid journals 

yverttod, W. H. Gardner 
. Ltd, 78 Stamford Hill. Lon, 
don NI6. 01-806 1981, 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
lioo te esoptn 

Written Uma as rsquMt 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
3, & fl feiW y - 

Phsssi 


MANUSCRIPTS edited and to 
daxad, catalogue! sad lini 


arranged and updeted. 
word processor, MIcMfjfi 
reader available. nauHodsi 
Aaaorlatee, 39 Woedhatl 
Rd.. London 0 W 10 . IBl 


□cessar. 

vellab|e. 


printed on rine 
E )0 llncl. pAp 
Tuylora Scboelr 


hnnusamoly 
pnper. Sana 
). Merchant 


RBSkARCH Aaalatnnca. trans- 


lation catalogue;*. archives, 
experienced qualified staff: 
London and u.K. — Rout- 
ledge . AaaaclatOH. 34 
Waadliayaq Rd., London 
8W19. Phone u 1 -947 9614. 


Grade jiA acala Tor Senior Llb-i 
rary Staff. £6,379 to C1S.S09, 
(under review). Tha post la ten- 1 
able from 1 August 1903 or ae 
aoan aa poaalbla i hereafter. 


AMY' American books, now or - 
out-of-print. Pros Search Ser- 
vice. ' Qraay __ Books. 86—33 
Eliott /f VP. . Reaq Park. Now 
. York City, flaw York U374,’ . 

LI 16 

Sssar 

Lll 4 

0OOKFINDINO O/P. and 2nd 
hand, Worm Banka. 36 Con- 

m. »vss<° n L,li 


MARCH BRRVICR ror put-Of 
rlnt books. Nq foe far 
Bl ae arch. No qblbiatlan 
to buy: - Contact: MM, P 
Wo the roll. A.L.A., 47 Man . 

VICTORIAN BOOK8 6- PAM- 
PHLIT1. Ca tel agues laauad 
renularly. Peter Bell. 94 
CTandlgmakor Row, Rdln- 
burgh, 1. .. L134 

8OOK0. all subjeetd rrom 4 cen- 
turies. Catalogues rrom Young* 
gjltlquarlan Books. Till Ingham^ 

P0NOUINB. Pelicans, Every- 
man, wanted by Sharlock 
Duke At . Bljdestpn, 




Advartlu all your Ubrarlsn vsoaneloi In tha T.L.S. 
For further dotalls ring Cheryl Donnott on 
01-253 3000, oxt, 232 


M/0 TYPING *l^nk Wj 
writer. Juetlflea PfrtMSj 
competitive ™M*. /■« W 
able service. 01-794 IM» U , 

HOLIDAY 

ACCOMMOPATIOW 

Won3£lo'^. p *« 

fait j-s 

and iiurden. 0°“*?^. 
rrom Ml.oo per niam* 
cinnclee from 
Brochure • rr ^ nl p B ,? 1 BiU| 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


Data Preparation Opportunities 



; Canloguan In the LlbreryY BlMographlc , 
Senfcu DtvWoaThoia Ippolntad will b« islgned 
bltblly to ih* Record Creadon Branch to prepare 
data for the UK MARC data ban and Ui* British 

mur * f a ^ , .^ d 

V 'i'Ciiiidhiata mud hiw&iipfeptto obtain'’' : -'- 
tbertly) a racognbgd llbr^V .quillftcatlba A food 
knowlKlga of currant bibliographic itwdardi 
Widpdlng AACR2, Deway Daclmal ClaatHIcadon 


(19th edition) and the UK MARC format >» , 

hiereat In library automation anertflntage. 

' Salary: £7035- £9320, Starting salary ae«fdw| 

to q wall (lea tlorw and sxperlenco. : - 

...•. For further denlk anti an appiMUonfe r^jW 1 '- 

^be'rat limed by I7june 1983) writ* toCMSen** 
Cbmrnlwlon, Ale neon Link, BalngROkb. 

HG21 1JB, or toUphohe Baalreiwkt (0J54) « 55' 
(amworlng aervlca operates outdda oBlea hot")- 
Piooie quota mfi G(I0)3B2. , - v . 
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Important news 
New Subsc nbe^ ^ 


i-.< i ( * *• 

‘ . The following postal zones are listed for vour 

-convenience. If your country Is not Included, pl< 


The surest most convenient way to 
get the TLS each week is to take out a 
subscription. Our subscription 
service located at the address below 
will provide all subscribers quickly 
and regularly with their weekly copy 
of the paper, which offers an 
incomparable guide to new and 
recent books published all over the 
world. Mew subscribers are invited to 
begin here, by filling in the coupon 
below. 


NBW SUBSCRIPTION KATES 


United Kingdom only by surface mall. 


in 1 1 [«i n ; nr-ui k- 1 i mif-4 *#-:♦] 


12 months (52 Issues) £25.00. 

British Postal Zone 'A' Including Algeria, Egypt 
Saudi Arabia and United Arab Emirates. 

6 months (26 Issues) £23.40 
12 months (52 Issues) £46,80. 


1 please 
tajnyoui 
itOmce. 


Mexico, Nigeria, Pakistan, Singapore, South Africa, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Zambia, Zimbabwe. 

6 months (26 Issues) £26.52 . 

12 months. (52 issues) £53.04. 

British Postal Zone 'C' Including Australia, China, 
Tafw 11, ^ ca ^ anc *' ^P 119 Mew Guinea, Philippines, 

6 months (26 issues) £29.12. 1 
12 months (52 Issues) £5824,. 

Europe Including Cyprus, Gibraltar, Malta. 

6 months (26 Issues) £20.80. . 

12 months (52 Issues) £41.60 ; 

US A and Canada by air 
6 months (26 issues) US$35.00! 

12 months (52 Issues) US$70.00. 
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Living by the pen 


John Lawrence Abbott 

Win Hawkesworth: Eighteenth- 
Century Man of Letters 
24IOD. University of Wisconsin 
pK £16.90. 

q 299 08610 0 

John Hawkesworth is now largely 
forgotten. He was once a distinguished 
figure in literary London, the friend of 
Johnson, Garrick. Smart, Burney, and 
Beniamin Franklin. With Johnson, he 
*as a member of that fraternity of 
professional authors which grew up 

around Edward Cave's Gentlemans 
Um:lM in St John’s Gate. He was a 
Wfwng contributor and reviewer to 
the Magazine and succeeded Johnson 
as. in effect, its literary editor. John 
Lawrence Abbott exaggerates when he 
says in his John Hawkesworth: 
Eighteenth-Century Man of Letters that 
“Hawkesworth served no less than 
Johnson ns a 'literary dictator’ of his 
sm - , but there is some substance in the 
cTaim. 

Hawkesworth’s relations with 
Johnson had their ups and downs, but 
his career was self-consciously formed 
onJohnson’s. The Adventurer, his best- 
known work, was a periodical essay 
modelled on The Rambler ana 
published (with Johnson’s ■ active 
collaboration) as its successor. Hts 
oriental novel, Almoran and Hornet , 
bean a similar relation to Rasselas. 
(Asked if he had read Hawkesworfh’s 
Ule, Johnson is said to have answered, 
“No! Mike the man too well to read his 
book.") His prose style was modelled 
on the masters and was sometimes said 
to be indistinguishable from it. Like 
Johnson, he was a highly professional 
man of letters, who, “when he put his 
mind to a task . . . quickly effected it" 
and who believed with Johnson “that 
’no man but a blockhead ever wrote, 
except for money’ ”. 

He was an atf-rounder: journalist, 
reviewer, editor fin the periodical as 
wtfla the learned sense), biographer, 
translator, poet, man of the theatre, 
author of fictions and historian of 
voyages of exploration. He belonged 
to (and indeed helped to create) wnat 
was perhaps the first generation of 
professional authors who lived by. the 
pen without, apology, and who 
fwibined _ literary . journalism with 
more ambitious activities in both the 
wagwative and the learned spheres, 
iney were the positive flowering of an 
equation which had previously seemed ■ 


possible only in a negative form. A few 
decades earlier, in 1704, Swift had 
thrust Grub Street and the worlds of 
literature and learning into that 
fiercely undifferentiating melting-pot i 
of intellectual depravity. A Tale of a ' 
Tub. There, a L’Estrange and a i 
Dryden, a Dunton and a Bentley, 
might be all one, but only to their 
discredit, and at some cost to factual 
truth. 

Samuel Johnson's career was to turn 
the tables on all that. He combined all 
the roles triumphantly and with no loss 
of self-respect. He disliked Swift, who 
would perhaps have returned the 
compliment, though they were in many 
ways temperamentally alike. But no 
Tale of a Tub would have been possible 
in 1744, still less in 1754. Careers like 
Johnson’s and Hawkesworth's are 
partly the proof, and partly the cause, 
of that. Their circle, long before 
Johnson’s Literary Club with its much 
more illustrious membership, included 

E oets and hncks and scholars and 
oaxers and forgers, Akenside and 
Savage and Birch and the Bluestocking 
Elizaoeth Carter and the disreputable 
George Psalman&zar and william 
Lauder. Some achieved greatness, 
others retained respectability, the last 
two sank or had already sunk into 
disrepute. But the profession of letters 
whicn they helped to create, the sense 
of a proud and talented coftmunity, 
independent of the patronage of lords 
or parties, whose livelihood came 
largely from intellectual journalism 
ana publishers’ commissions as well as 
from the imaginative works for which 
they are now remembered, had come 
to stay. The uppish contempt which 
Swift or Pope were able to lavish, with 
real moral force, on a degenerate Grub 
Street, was no longer possible. The 
hauteurs survived in an attenuated and 
increasingly anachronistic form in 
Fielding and as late os Byron. But for 
the most part these lordly accents, 
which once expressed Ihe aspirations 
and certainties of a live nnd confident 
culture, had narrowed .to mere 
lordliness, the preserve^ of . thin-, 
lipped and desiccated aristocrats like 
Chesterfield or Horace Walpole. 

Unlike most of “the literary world of 
St John’s Gale" today, Hawkesworth 
and Johnson neither had university 
degrees nor the support of university 
employment. Both received honorary 
doctorates In recognition of their 
literary labours. In Hawkesworth’s 
case, the degree was a Lambeth 
- Doctorate of Laws, conferred by the 


Claude Rawson 

Archbishop of Canterbury, to r 
him, as the sour Sir John Hawkins 


ArcriDisnop of Canterbury, to raise 
him, as the sour Sir John Hawkins put 
it unkindly, “above the level of vulgar 
literati” . Such Lambeth degrees were 
not highly esteemed, but Hawkes- 
worth accepted his gladly enough, and 
even “attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
use it to practice law in Doctors’ 
Commons”. Johnson seems to have felt 
it had made him uppity. 


critics would accept Abbott’s view that 
Hawkesworth’s commentary is belter 
than his text, and he says' well that 
Hawkesworth is “a critic who finds in 
Swift noi sickness, but truth, not 
disease, but wit". 

Hawkesworth is chiefly remem- 
bered, if at all. for his Adventurer, with 
its moral essays and oriental tales, and. 
among students of the eighteenth- 



unusual. Hawkesworth's specific 
examples. Bags hot and Alexnnder, 
suggest that he may have been 
remembering Fielding's Jonathan 
Wild , und Abbott sometimes writes as 
though his lifetime's reading had been 
rigorously limited to the Hawkesworth 
circle. His evaluative standards appear 
to have been formed in the same 
confined space: writing of Hawkes- 
worth’s friendship and collabor- 
ation with Garrick, he speaks of 
apairingof "the drama’s best performer 
with one of its most Important critics". 

Hawkesworth's Garrick years 
brought forth bowdlerized adaptations 
of Drydcn's Amphitryon and 
Southerne’s Oroonoko and an 
entertainment of his own, Edgar and 
Emmeline. The chapter dealing with 
this friendship marks an uncharac- 
teristic Jow In Abbott’s biog- 
raphical narrative. “There (s con- 
siderable evidence that the two 
men, nnd their wives, were on close 
terms", but for oil the "evidence" the 
account immediately becomes life- 
lessly speculative (“The Hawkes- 
worths must have been frequent 
callers . . . One con imagine 
that Hawkesworth and his wife were 
moved . . . .") or stultifyirigly limp 
(“Garrick’s friendship with 
Hawkesworth included those favors 
that Intimates willingly do for one 
another’ 1 .) 

This is ihe dreariest bit in the book, 
and ! may os well get the rest of Die 
carping done now: at some banalities 
of critical pronouncement (“While the 
periodical paper is n modest genre 
without the scale and grandeur of the 
epic. . .’’), at infelicities of phrasing 
(Hawkesworth wrote in “tne very 
midlands of neo-classicism"), nl the 
frequent misprints (the best of which 
may just possibly not be one, a 
reference transcribed from an un- 


John Hawkesworth, LLD from an engraving by James Watson after the 

painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds pure 7) and unlimited affections”). 


- Hawkesworth’s chief “Scholarly” 
labours were his editions of Swift's 
works and letters, and a biography of 
Swift on which he was helped by 
Johnson add from which Johnson later 
drew much when he wrote his own Life 
of Swift. Abbott reports common 
opinion when he says the editions are 
texlually poor, though Abbott's own 
account of the textual history of 
Gulliver's Travels is derivative ana out 
of date. But most knowledgeable 


century novel; for fiis longer'&Tiflftlal 
fiction, Almoran and Harriet. Abbott, 
plods thitoush these, retelling the 
stories arid pointing but: that 

Hawkesworth meant to amuse but also 
to instruct. Thus Adventurer , NO 47, Is 
a "powerful essay" which shows "the 
common criminal and the- ■ great 
military leader [asl kindred spirits", a 
juxtaposition which he evidently 
considers arrestingly original but which 
other readers might not find quite so 


The book is hotter fhnn thissuggests; 
and so Is the story it telfs. J have spoken 
sb far of the Hawkesworth, known to 
students' of the periodical essay or of : 
the world of Johnson. It charts the rise 
of a man of letters in the shadow of 
Johnson’s own - rise and without 
Johnson’s genius. But the most 
interesting and best-toid part of the 
;book concerns not Hawkesworth's rise 
but his fall. . 

In 3773 Hawkesworth: published his 
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CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
AND CULTURE 

Qenergl Editor: ALBERT QELPI 

AmUque venture In British and American publlshlng:there Is 
no comparable undertaking In the field on either side of the 
AJantlc. The series will compromise books written from 
various critical perspectives and across a wide rangeof 
intereal8 by recognised authorities and outalaridlng young 


The Divided Mind 

Ideology end Imagination in America, 1 898-1 91 7 
PETERCONN 

Shows how a sense of tradition and innovation, order and liberation, 
was central to the American consciousness- and how Ihe polarities 
oi (his ‘divided mind' were brought Into Interaction by ihe soda! and 
political upheavals of Ihe limes. 

Cambridge Studies In American Literature and Culture 
Forthcoming, In hardcovers 
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adeemed with other fdfms of artletfc, IriWcluararfd 
owtural expression. Works on paintings, on philosophy, on ■ 
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.studies. 

The Puritan conversion 

Narrative 

'^Wnnlnge of American Consciousness , 

WjfijClA CALDWELL. .1 
^BiplorSs the testimonies of spiritual experience delivered by 
*e^iaenthTceritury puritans In order io qualify lor membership oi 
uf' f local churches. A comparison of conversion stories from 
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"flPiOant dlffarenfifts In thn urb of relic dus lanoUSde On OppOSlHe 
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from public (He into the privacy of their families and homos. In the ’• 
family and feeling, they broke through the emotional restraints of Ihe 
eighteenth century to pursue, but not always to And, Vie happiness 
they believed awaited them. , 

Forthcoming, In hard covers .. .. - 

The Rock Art of the North 
American Indians 
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■ A major revaluation ol Ihq Important American poet, Robl rraon CAMPBELL GRANT 
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Jeffere (1087-1902). Professor Zeller provides the most 
comprehensive reading of Jeffers yet attempted, concentrating In 
particular on the characteristic lenslon^ and violence In his work. 

Cambridge Studies in American Literature and Culture ( 

Forthcoming, to hard covers . 

poet’s Prose 

The Crisis In American Versa ;. v , 

STEPHEN FREDMAN 

Professor Fredman asks why So many modern Amdriopn poets 
have resorted to writing In experimental prose, and In so doing .- : 
identifies s orlsis In thefomw of American verse. In particular, he 
Investigates William Carlos Wiliams’ Kora In Hell, Robert Greeley^ . 
onri.inhn A-shbflm/'fi Three Poems. 
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Cambridge Studies In American UteratumandCiplum 
Forthcoming, In hardcovers 


This splendidly fflustreted book (In caiourand black and white) 
provides the first general Introduction for non-specialists to an art 
form which expresses accurately ths harmonious relationship that 
existed between lha tndiahs and nature, and reflects their awed 
sense of so all-pervading spirit world . 
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Fortncornfng, In hard Covers v - . . 

Making the second Ghetto 

Race and Housing In Chicago, 1940-1960 ‘ 

Arnold h)b 8 bn 

Even as the civil rights movement swept America, Chicago dealt ' 
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Account of the Voyages Undertaken in 
the Southern Hemisphere, based on the 
journals of Cook, Banks and others. 
This was lo have been the culmination 
of a successful social and literary career 
and ended in disaster for the author 
and in his early death. "The Admiralty 
wanted to issue an official, govern- 
ment-sanctioned account of Cook's 
celebrated voyage and of those of 
Byron (of Falklnnds fame, and 
grandfather of the poet], Wallis, and 
Carteret, who preceded him into the 
Pacific.” The carl of Sandwich, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who (as Fanny 
Bumcy reported) had Cook’s "rough 
draughts" in his possession, wanted to 
know of “a proper person to write the 
Voyage ", and Charles Burney and 
Garrick helped to secure the 
assignment for Hawkesworth Hawk- 
esworth was given the use of 
papers of Cook and Banks, and various 
social doors were opened to him. He 
was elected a director of the East India 
Company (“The man of letters wos 
thus translated into a man of business 
and fortune"), began to keep company 
with men of rank, and met the King (to 
whom the Voyages are dedicated) t 
Portsmouth. 

This was in June 1773 and Hawk- 
ed worth’s career was at its peak, 
but n peak from which it was already 
beginning to topple. The first sadness 
was a rupture with Garrick, mainly 
over the publisher's contract. Strahan 
and Cade 11 gave Hawkesworth “the 
enormous sum of £6000 for the 
copyright”, but Garrick wanted the 
business to go to Thomas Becket. 


Terms could not be agreed, Strahan's 
generous figure (which Strahan himself 
soon regretted) could not be matched, 
and Garrick was alienated beyond 
repair, despite strenuous efforts by 
Mrs Hawkesworth in May and June to 
mend matters. 

There were other troubles, including 
litigation with a rival author, Stanfield 
Parkinson, in which Hawkesworth 
succeeded in obtaining prior publi- 
cation (Parkinson, like Hawkesworth, 
was to hove an unhappy end). Most 
distressing of all, however, was the 
reception of Hawkesworth 's volumes 
when they actually appeared. The 
author of The Adventurer, so 
distinguished for the piety and morality 
of his discourses, suddenly and 
unexpectedly found himself exposed to 
charges of heresy and obscenity. 
Joseph Cockfteld, a forerunner of 
"Disgusted. Tunbridge Wells" who 
signed himself “A Christian", wenTon 
and on about ihe depths to which the 
erstwhile “Man of Religion nnd 
Virtue" had latterly sunk. Horace 
Walpole Inxurated in accesses of 
exquisite bitchery, and Elizabeth 
Carter, while protesting that she hadn't 
read the book and didn't want to, 
found her indignation "raised” by its 
“wrong tendency" and the “scandalous 
indecency of some parts. 

The “wrong tendency" consisted of 
some remarks on Providence which 
smacked mildly of deism. Chalmers said 
there was “no proof* of the slur that 
Hawkesworth "died a deist". But 
Hawkesworth had argued that “the 


great Universal Cause, . . acting 
through all duration, and subsisting in 
all space, fills immensity with his 
presence, and eternity with his power", 
and that it was therefore out of place to 
attribute any individual event "to the 
particular interposition of Provi- 
dence". He became briefly notorious 
for this view, a kina of anti- 
Providential Machiavel. Expressing 
pious relief at n little boy’s narrow 
escape from losing his eye, Mrs Carter 
supposed with heavy irony that “the 
philosophical Dr Hawkesworth . . . 
would gravely argue, that if Providence 
had any thing to do with it, the 
penknife had never come near the 
eye". 

The other main charge was of 
“indecency" in reporting the sexual 
mores of Tahitians and other exotic 
peoples. In this, Hawkesworth was 
following his sources, and indeed did 
what he could to tone them down . Thus 
when Banks said that the Latin 
American colonies have “long been 
infamous for the unchastity of] their] 
women" Hawkesworth wrote "It is, 1 
believe, universally allowed, that the 
women, both of the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements in South 
America, make less difficulty of 
granting personal favours, than those 
of any other civilized country in the 
world.” Apparently such fine adjust- 
ments cut little ice in the environs of St 
John’s Gate in the 1770s, and their 
ability to mitigate indignation then was 
about equal to the ability of the 
offending originals to arouse it now. 
Abbott shows that Hawkesworth 


repeatedly tried both to soften the 
substance of his sources and to 
rephrase blunt expressions ill rounded 
the periphrastic periods. He nlso 
indulged in a form of mild romancing 
which Abbott describes engagingly as 
“imaginative attenuation. Abbott 
traces a progressive scale of 
"eloquence” m Cook's, Banks’s and 
Hawkesworth’s accounts of the 
Tahitiun Queen. Cook bluntly said she 
was about forty and “like most of Ihe 
Women very Masculine”. Banks noted 
that she was “tall and very lusty, her 
skin white and her eyes full of 
meaning”. Hawkesworth, who read 
both but never saw the lady, added that 
“there was an uncommon intelligence 
and sensibility in her eyes". Abbott's 
conclusion that "one progresses . . . 
from adequate journalism in Cook to 
the delicacy of a novel of mnnners in 
Hawkesworth" suffers a bit from the 
apologetic inflationese characteristic 
of academic monographs rehabilitating 
minor authors. But it contains a core of 
sound observation: Hawkesworth's 
Voyages have elements of the fact- 
fiction novel, a peculiarly eighteenth- 
century version of the novelized 
reportage which is sometimes thought 
to be a recent invention. 

Poor Hawkesworth couldn't win. He 
softened bare facts for the sake of 
decency and was attacked for 
offending against both. Cook and 
others, whose papers Hawkesworth 
used and who in some cases had 
apparently been shown Hawkesworth's 
manuscript beforehand, began to 
distance themselves, disclaiming 


connection and comolairw 
inaccuracies. This was RES. ? 
one modern comment** "S 
Hawkesworth’s version of Cook 1 ,? 1 
voyage “was the first conifS 
Ins ennoblement as a national^ 

At whnt should have been ihe 
of his success. Hawkesworth’s S! 

look a spectacular dive, and iUfZ 

have killed him. He died® 
end of the year, on November 17 Ilf 

IlnlrinH none Iimnui.j • ■ ■ . 1 


The contemplation of mixedness 


novels which are, it would appear, someimng 10 trousseau s picture or a tnat me illustrious dead can always 
Marearet Doodv scarcely worth reading? Smollett the gloomy schizophrenic. It is unlikely counted upon to be on our side 

® J novelist sherhs, again like his heroes, to that many readers will take the every contemoorarv issue. He mi 


something to Rousseau's picturfe of a that the illustrious dead can always be 
gloomy schizophrenic. It is unlikely counted upon to be on our side on 




G, S. Rousseau 

Tobias Sriiollelt: Essays of TWo .■ 
-;'P©wdes; '. 

• Edinburgh i T. and T. Clark. 
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Alan Bold (Edi(or) 

Smollett: Author of the First 
Distinction 

233pp. Vision. £13.95. 

0 85478 434 9 

Smollett is unpopular and overlooked. 
• It was- not always, so. He has had many 
. admirers , including some we might not 
have expected. Mary Wollstonecraft 
liked Smollett so well that she quoted 


novelist seems, again like nis heroes, to that many readers will take the every contemporary issue. He might 
su|fer nearly as much from his natural complex comedy of the Fathom also comment on some bad writing, 
friends as frpm his enemies. dedication as proof of mental sickness, sloppy punctuation and errors: at least 
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note once contributed to Nates and abQ . hj mse | f ( Smo? ett’s s^atenlen utnker that sto PS jusl 
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vuenrs. ruusscbu gives the ^11 tf . m ; ne!ln . Rut mmt nf >» <»p hucicmiiib. joim viauimir rnce wi 
impression of scraping the bottom of ijkelv to feel a strone klUsh n with fhe on “ Sm0 ” ett and the Reader in 
his Smollett barrel, fn this he does m a nwK iha P h h Urne** Greaves" but leaves 

himself a disservice. He knows a great ” , V3° f ® !• ' . , wondering afresh why there shouh 

deal and most of the essays are With this Iago-fsh insufficiency of any reader at all; the novel exhibits 
historically informative. Future editors P^ 00 ‘> Rousseau alludes confidently ip "pedeslrianism of Smollett's . st 
enmnnsinu stnndarri FnnthnlM will a later essay to nis notion as established fwhv nnt inct “n m>rtf>cfrlan ctuli 


have expected. Mary Wollstonecraft composing standard footnotes will 
liked Smollett so well that she quoted acknowledge Rousseau s observations 
him, apparently from memory, in her 2 n mlnerar Waters and pineapples, on 

I _ _ ‘ r _ '.l i Cmnllalf'r inauia nn ••O.ilnki.." 


reviews 


Analytical. 


Smollett's, views on “Sulphur" 


nowadays Smollett’s novels are often opinions of the Society Of Arts. 22™ breakdown 0 intend f hi Cli,, j er " lakes an old critical nag on u 

hwttd. like bis hero®, nvi .wkward , ■ Annoflive observation can, how oSm Variety? Yet Rousseau da ***** i*"™* 

orphans, uncomely misfits. The author ever, pall- - as Rousseau knows: asserts "Smollett hardlv seems to Two essa y s do S* ve us a fresh look at 

!:°° k lo 0 . u ir,L h a ISSSmXFL JZTJS sssfifi 4 Da ‘. nlan Grant ’ s 


fhe ruffled shirt of the Augustan' style, 
but cannot succeed. He calls attention 
only to awkwardness nnd oddity;.. 


ested in promotions, continue to churn 
out detnil about this or that aspect of 
Smollett's life.. But U is material that 
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Since Ian Watt's The Rise 'of the P n ^t^. n ! edi °l! S nr i^ a *' th i» average,/ mental breakdown with, without one? Smollett: A Sjufy in Stvle (1977). 
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appreti attonof Wafoo^e^n^R irichffe 1 t0 him and he wrote almost nothing jnstoncal-b.ogrpphical background. 
Wollstonecraft aS cod^n Rv about U. . . . Avocations he had not; The. various responses of the 

mmpnrisoS smSflett studies have and he was absolutely ‘non-dubnble’ SSSV sh t ° W Sff. onB p ma , n s 
: ’ fsiclv-r Rousseau launches one veiv bold Smollett is not anothers. For Ian 






i ? 0 nSf? a 8® tting Us away from the dull shoa 1$ of 

historical note and the repetitive criticism. As Topi Bowling 
lustorical-biogniphical background, would say, “let's tack about". 

Hie . various responses of the 

contributors show that one man’s these e s says B by K; G. 

Smollett is not another’s. For Ian Simpson, who also best Fulfils without 
Campbell Ross, \ as for Daiches. 

Spipltett , is .conservative: . '“decorum, 1 Of Alan B°Id that the collection 

dMB'r^aSdiAubbidrak'ftdnlvw ,'wopld.- present us with a Scottish 

^Ifeh^.'InvrTbbms SmoUelti -The 
roSety V Robert DiddS thihS' that ^^EnglishNove|isr.he,points out 
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gotten profits caused death 
living”. A third and simpler vim, 
that he died “of chagrin". Wbatw 
the reasons, the facts werediMmsa 
and ill luck continued to punuefi 
after his death. A project to publhhh 
collected works, promoted by ft 
Hawkesworth and actively assisirih 
Johnson, who worked on the 
came to nothing. He sank into i 
prolonged obscurity which is afl a 
eloquently reflected in the fact thitb 
entire posthumous reputatioi i 
covered in half a column-inch of b 
New Cambridge Bibliography, tfe 
the Hawkesworth entry in the Oifrt 
Companion merely says 
Adventurer", “to which", says ^ 
latter entry in its (uni, “^bo 
J ohnson and Joseph Warton (oq<| 
contributed many papers". Abbmi 
book may overdo things a bit, bei 
records a career of some cenlrc%i 
eighteenth-century letters and shtil 
revive an interest which has Nti 
dormant for too long. 


Barbara Strachey and Jayne 

SjUjuels (Editors) 

start Berenson: A Self-Portrait from 
her Letters and Diaries 
319np. Gollancz. £12.95. 

0 SB 03227 8 

iajbara Strachey's book about her 
Bears. Remarkable Relations, was 
T exceptionally successful group 
biography. Hannah Whitall Smith and 
her children were compulsive and 
fluent letter-writers, and only a smal 
woooriion of the available material 
Sinio that book. The letters of 
Hannah’s daughter Mary alone ran 
into five million words, we are told 
and in this new bdok Miss Strachey and 


cultured luxury they both wanted (by 
buying pictures on commission for rich 
clients) but also from love. The more 
dubious of Berenson's picture-dealing 
activities, to judge from these extracts, 
date from their early life together; 
Mary was invaluable as a smoother- 
over of difficulties. Her Quaker 


Nicky Mariano. half-Napoliian and 
half- Balkan, whom the Bcrensons had 
met just before the First World War. 
From the early 1920s she shared their 
. life at I Tatti, devoting herself 
cheerfully to BB, tolerating his filthy 
tempers, and gradually taking over 
Mary's duties as housekeeper and 


Wa 




uvci ui uiiiikimics. nci Mary s uuucs as nuuac^cc^ci a uu 

background had given her the Quaker hostess. Miss Mariano seems to have 
talent for making money while been beloved by everyone; Mary in her 
remaining resolutely high-tninded. She Queen Mother role was not in the least 
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cer that stops just as it gets 
esting. John Vladimir Price writes 
Smollett and the Reader In Sir 
idiot Greaves" but leaves us 


»rri^2iw f wondering afresh why there should be 
With this Iago-ish insufficiency of an y rea d er a t a|l; the novel exhibits the 
proof, Roitsseau alludes confidently ip “pedeslrianism of Smollett's . style” 


proo., «>im wnnuenuY in “pedeslrianism of Smollett's . style” 

a later essay to his notion as established (whv not iust “a oedestrlan stvle?' 1 ) 
fact: Smollett “had the equivalent of a 

modern ferrous breakdown at age interesting failures". R. D. S. Jack in 

^h!i e inh 8 w a n nce °i 1 Appearance and Reality i n Humphry 
time 111 being able to have a moderh . Clinker" takes an old critical nng on a 
nervous, breakdown instead of the nredictable innmev 8 

Georgian variety? Yet Roussqau also P re ™ta&le journey. ^ 

asserts "Smollett hardlv seems to „ Two essays do aivc us a fresh look at 


to inflict mental illness on our author J*° R an donr. Language os 
while at the same time denying him a -” ro J e< r t ‘ ,e ,a as 8°od as one would 
subconscious. What does one have & «P« f I iro ™ his excellent book, Tobias 


benevolism, sentiment, orsensibfitj- 
remains unmixed." 

In contemplation of SmoScot 
mixedness lies the secret of ri 
appreciation of his fiction. We hint 
learn to enjoy the ddibtn 
shatterings of mood, the revenihri 
alterations, and to forego recous* 
overworked categories of ^ 
ipcntal” or “picaresque” fiction. 1 b 
is a great book waiting tp be wtoa 
book which will truly celebrate ss® 
Smollett as "an author of ^tlws 
distinction", a book which oosj 
shrink back Into biography « 
historical annotation. The full m 
may well be written by a Scot . « 
author will be someone who to W 
Simpson) read Dunbar and l® 
Grant) read Bakhtin, someone* 
can present Smollett in the coow*! 
the big world of European uio** 
and thought. 

Above all, this critic whom 
will not depreciate hisauthoroor . 
him with stale excuses. 
whom Smollett deserves will knwg 
in some moods we can prefer 

understnnds, regkrt * 

Rlchnrdson and . 
Investigated. Sm °l let i s ffSS 
art can comprehend iw .S 

employed by the . 
maintain itself against Jfj 

that would crush it. Fej f 
eighteenthrcentury , pba 
truly moving than^aM^ 
showing thelirokeivlrij _ 
the exiled King of C °”^ aai nfs w 
cell, busily playing 
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so points out that 
deeply affectedby 
frofn which- the 


and battleships: ■ «\ 

- General Mclea^^ftj 

said , grey -pease . 

shore . . . thus 

the. oyster-shells, in . ana A sft* 

• -- , "You meri. of-war, 

■; front of the ^yad^ rt 

. Arrah! the .-Devil Jg 

' ..don’t you come |Khorc , 

■=' your • batteries?" • 
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seemed never shocked by any thine jealous, but profoundly grateful. Life 
Berenson had done, and indeed was possible, with Nicky as nurse, 
regaled her young daughters with secretary, housekeeper, confidante 

I.A.I. tkan :il!nSl.l«fll<nnlpH ..yl (/,. DorancAn Iniu, Clia luge ihr 
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stories about how they illicitly smuggled and, for Berenson. lover. She was the 
work of art out of Italy for sale in one person whose devotion came up to 
America. It was an adventure, and all the required standard. The young 
part of the job. Kenneth Clark , who had been taken on 


part of the job. Kenneth Clark. whohad been taken on 

When Costelloe died, she and as assistant and acolyte, fell short. He 
Berenson were married - more, it showed too clearly that he had a life ot 
seems, to please her than to please his own away from I Tatti. In 19.8 
him , though he could not now have ran Mary wrote to Alys: “ K has said to me 

. . ^ « » 1 1.1 . <Ln« La loathed naftimiyaino 



and in this new dook miss airHwicywiu his social or professional life without that he loathed the pettifogging 
her collaborator Jayne Samuels have her They began developing the home business of correcting notes and 
jet her speak for herself. This and po We r -house of art-history that numbers and there will be a lot of that, 
compilation is a heavy dose of WflS |0 become legendary - I Tatti, in to do if he means to help BB. . . . He 
undiluted Mary; the editors linking the hiIls nort h-east of Florence. The has an ungenerous self-centred nature, 
stages are brief, retailing only ambitious pair were already attracting and BB needs devotion. . . . I expect n 
essential Information. The art m the _ or exacting - satellite devotion. The to end in a deplorable quarrel. t 
book is the art of selection, which is to young arc hitect Cecil Pinsent and the So much did,, at I Tatti. Mary s last 
be regretted only because Barbara \ * wtiXja and aesthete Geoffrey resentment against Berenson was that 

Strachey herself writes so well. ’ Jcott were put in charge of remodelling he kept her short of money; she 

Bui Mary’s personality is large the villa. Mary conceived a thought that as she had played ' ll J^P a ri 
enough to mot out anyone else’s. If sentimental passion for weak, clever in ihm ife swork.she 
~ * - c *— ■ Scott; for her own purposes, she share in the profits. She wrote to Nicky 

R^rf.ncin in his Manano, who alwayssaw BB s point of 


religion was the "romance of her 
iwiher's life. Mary's romance, and 
tragedy, was her own unwieldly self. 
After an ordinarily silly girlhood in 
Philadelphia, and two years at Smith 
College which reinforced her 
iniellectual ambition, she married in 
1885 ihe first man she fell in love with: 
Frank Costelloe, an Irish Catholic 
banister who was devoting his energies 
to politics, philanthropy, and the 
itemer forms of culture. Mary 
continued her education in England by 
sitting at his feet, asserting that it was 
great fun" to play “second fiddle” to 
someone with so good a mind. 

But by 1889 she was complaining in 


sentimental p 
Scott; for ni 
encouraged 


Berenson 


cni^jurogcu usuiisuK ■■■■* . . . 

attachment to Belle Green, librarian to vie w. in 1930. 


Mariano, who alwayssaw BB’s point of 
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Pierpont Morgan, telling him a few I feel the force of everything you say 

home truths to speed him on his way: in your letter. At the same time, you 

One thing, dear, I want to say in thy must admit that where a man and a 

ear Don’t boast to her. either of thy woman have worked up to the limit 

moral or intellectual qualities. She of their abilities.. the rewards of their 

will enjoy them more finding them labour should be divided between- 

out. I have played the serpent’s part them, and not come as a largesse 

in encouraging thee to talk too much (subject to bitter criticism) from the 

»ut thy virtues and excellencies one to whom the payments are 

, Excuse this marital word: but I made. . , 

it thee to appear at thy best .. . She wanted the money for her 
rv's “marital words" were never children, to whom she perhaps always 
:d. and Berenson was a man who wanted to make amends for their 


itemer forms of culture. Mary about thy virtues and excellencies one to whom the payments are 
continued her education In England by Excuse this marital word: but I made. f . 

sitting at his feet, asserting that it was want thee to appear at thy best . . . She warned the money for her 

"great fun" to play “second fiddle" to Mary's “marital words were never children, to whom she perha^ always 

someone with so good a mind. minced, and Berenson was a man who wanted to make amends 

n . l 1 non , , • . ■ craved unconditional approval. A few unorthodox childhood. Her last years 

But by 1889 she was complaining in ^^ed unconoiiiona^ pp ^ her were saddened by the death of Ray at 

her journal: In the present order of famil ..j find his cr05sne ss - never a forty, and brightened by her adoration 

ihlne (perhaps it will always be so) in scarcely a meal without something of her great-grandson, Barbara s child. 


The poet Marinetti and his wife hold the first two metal-boimdjuntrisi books 
.behind them hangs Deperos portrait of Marinetti: from Yale University 
■Library Gazelle (April 1983) which includes a catalogue of a futurist exhibition 
. held ear lier this year in the Belnecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library. 

how in spile of all our failings and comparison”. She was funny too about 
so-called infidelities we have always her own eccentricity. She had a dress 
stuck together and stuck to Italy and the dog had been sick on, which she 
when I mink of him at all I think of kept for "very small occasions . On the 
him with lender affection. small occasion, in Washington, she 

Berenson was that huge old-fashioned wore this unfortunate dress - and also, 
thing, the love of her life. Everything "forgot to take off her “gumshoes”: 

about Mary Berenson was huge - her ( discovered this after dinner when l 
physique , her obstinacy , her silliness, WB& talking lo Mr p u i nam . Ihe head 
her generosity,’ her capability, her Ubrarian ( of the Library of 

fluency with tongue and pen. She congress]. My feet simply boiled, 

conveys the flavour of conversations, t Then I discovered those huge 

bnnminn what ie worth retnTdinE: sne . .. .L. e 


dnu ccarcelv a mea w thout sometnmg 01 ner greai-granusun, pm u«uo »«...«■ 
raatriage the man takes everythjng ^nnleasa^t and unharmonious. In her last illness during the Second 
fmn the woman . . Her pursuits, . han should. . . . World War, she achieved some kind of 

where ihey do not haturally coincide ff p 7 t^raod-namred and. synthesis, writing to BerwMortfwho.asR 

wftfi Mr. ar? set aside She was not the then heXsn?realize he 'A was Inhind&g with Nicky): . 

fint woman, even in the iSBOs, to have Inevitably, Berenson The two of three strands I have 

nohce d this. But she was more radical £ w the wro p y had found WQVen int0 my charao ter were 

man most women even In the 1980s in was soon leiung n« ^ i«« d j ^ 

that she left not only her husband but ever convinced him of their true nm or mi iw * f , mil /’ Blh ; ph 


mm WOUIU uu«. »- - * - not 

eighteenth-century norel f ^ 

traly moving than ‘,£££5 
showing theljrokeirlriJ ■ 

the exiled King of Co ”f J3lll BW 
cell, busily P«y ,0 gJSL 

makeshift representations , ,i 
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her two small daughters Ray and 
Karin; at the age of twenty-five she 
went to Italy to live and work with 
Bernard Befenson, having fallen In 
bve with him. and with Italy, and with 
Italian art, to which their lives were to 
be devoted. The loss of her children, 
and Berenson’s lack of sympathy for 
her longing for them, was the cause of 
todless tension. When 1 her elder 
iauohter Ray (Barbara . Strachey’s 
mother) was only five,- Mary was 
wiling to her with a .characteristic 
combination of agonized love and 
hwest egotism: 

* {mow very well that people would 
teu thee I was-. not a loving 
.mother. They cannot , see into my 
new, or they would riot say that! 
* . . Because / ought to know, ought 
[ not? Whether I (ove thee. And I do 
reoiy, that I love thee dearly , dearly, 
my precious Ray. . . .1 love thee 
more than anybody else In the world, 
except myself. . . ; . : 

ostelfoe would not let her take, .the 


devotion" to him except Belle Greene, .... 

and that "if he had life to live over is more primitive an 
again he would try to marry a woman could have believed 

who had no other thought or Interest first of all. 

but Himself". How, Mary asked And I to Nicky - Marian 
Berenson's sister Bessie, "can men be If I die in tune I Jup 

such monstrous fools?" . ' ^nHthv buTall th 

It is well known that they can: and sympathy, but all tti 

Mary was lacking in tact, sometimes are fading away. . . 

even in mercy. One area where she was . i • p • 

essential to Berenson was in his writing. A l-|+‘p 1 

she was often “in despair trying to 111.W 1 

make it Intelligible and readable ^ 

These sessions with her husband ana ' 

Stanley Olsoi 

been publishable otherwise, But he was — 

resentful - “He has developed the . Carxer Ratcliff 
theory that I have ruined his style - ... 

and It was only iq her last years that she John Singer Sargent 
learnt diplomacy, praising first where 256pp. Phaidon £50. 
she found something good "iristead of Q yftg 2279 5 
looking out for defects and sneering at 


first of all You and Italy, and 
secondly the love of a family, which 
is more primitive and deeper than, I 
could have believed, but You come 
first of all. 


And to Nicky Manano: 

If I dle in time I hope you will marry 
SB. You will have my deep 
iympathy, but all the worldly things 
ire fading away. ... I love to think 


fluency with tongue and pen. She 
conveys the flavour of conversations, 
knowing what is worth recording; she 
noted in her journal how in a discussion 
on the meaning of "decadent”, her 
brother- Logan JPeataaU Smith , spid 
.-"quite rightly, I think, that it means a 
person Who takes hold of iniportant 
things by the handle of personal 
sensations; like . , . a man who 
becomes a Catholic because he likes 
the smell of incense or .the look of 
vestments”. Her descriptions .were 
vivid, Osin a letter to her family about a 


ungainly things hiding from sight my 
nice bronze slippers and bronze silk 
stockings! So I took them off there 
and then, and everybody laughed at 
me. 

When as a young girl in America she 
had read Walt Whitman she. had been 
appalled by his egoism and by the 
“perfectly, disgusting parts" - but 
"there is something almost sublime in 
It. it Is so fearfully reckless and 


YIVlw • dg ll< Cl iviiv a k-w iivi v . -- ■ — — . . v M h _, 

swimming-party for “ladles only” —. courageous and honest . The same 
“Miss rGeitrudel Stein going in dad in Judgment could be passed on her owm 
nothing but her Fat,. I really did not complex life; "almost sublime , and 
know such enormities existed. ... I therefore a little ridiculous as well -but 
fell quite ; slim and girlish 1 in reckless; courageous and honest. 


A life in portraits 


Stanley Olson 


John Singer Sargent 
256pp. Phaidon £50. 
0 7148 2279 5 


od ? .butheneverseemedtonotice..or 

No wonder Sargent persists in ^ ” pSon^ather 'than h is own 
baffling scholars, who cannot tornye opjnioni the themes, continuity, and 
or comprehend such nonchalance, mis J. ogres8 Q f Sargent's painting have 


or comprehend such nonchalance. His _.j: 08ress Q f Sargent's painting have 
paintings do not help to explain the r ® ec \\as6± When the author’s 
mystery; they merely compound It by j udRmenLs creep bul from under the 
refusing to fit neatly into, any -of the ; bhreen - of scholarship, they are 
cate Brines, trends, or groups which “When Sargent said he 


scholarship. 


Carter Ralclifrs M. Singer &««,< 

except mvsel? ^ j : have been as selt-aperUve and p resents ^problem: does onelooK.at has been tempted to gatherevndc nee of g nmes h them jn their ■ immediate! 

cSKS d not let her take the spoltanecms as an animal andharself- f hel ^ k orWd t?-^ei^my ^ why he had so 

jchildren i in "RSS tr? iu?u5?h Sr arid knowl e d ge t«rtalned b^oiVBr 300><jprodffc f riatloriS on the , llt | e inlcrest j n vistas. In the art he 

^iSSS&Se pl n drew ,he 

hnregularsummcr vhiu tt, Ujj, . .H^gSgionrS pXJ'T^ 

jfeM*. to become an amt -toljSariai«t. •’ftSrSS'^lSe "S>ol? 

BSffiSliftL’SSfJSSjS . e.mi to a head. Spared than any of hi, fellow- range and production, bet t does not mnifKwnv for t^e olales. ^ut his vvntcr- 


f=i«rauon from them was tnevuaoic, 
for her regular summer visits to 

■ Her ambition to become an expert 
£5 Ifelian art was genuine. if not wholly 
worldly. She told her mother, “l am 


made for himself, Sargent drew the 


- -- tnaae tor nimsen, aarg 

Claude Monet, Sargent never stood V | S ^\ e close round him. 
to wholeheartedly with the modernists. „ t 

the “Very late in his life, Monet said that . SjjJ-W not 

' - had never ■ been ..an introspection, he prefc 


Sargent was not given to 
introspection; he preferred to work. 

* _ Ui.nliti * rt kin Aiun 
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wwgrldjy. She tmd her mother, “l am 

TOwv.convInced that with time and how much^ . > • • fc _.j 

; ed °tti.lcari become one of the most aIV these uncertainties came to ahead, 
japprtam .people in my own she grew grossly fat, ^ft h a^ectcd 
Pfefe 6jpn..as well as one of the most her health and depressed Berensoq. 
UUe r «tln&_ women to cultured He had a teiidre lot thejf neigl^om at 
SSSp-".™. she said, ; would be the Vlllri Media, JLady Sybil Cutting, 

^hh.to the girls when they were whiqh was bad enough -bm^then her 

^Herittalfoches -went parallel tame young ^ Me ScoU 
Berenson’s, but she soon found - decided -to marry Lady Sybil, nL 
■ Wv.she was ' olavlno second . fiddle withered, chattering child as Mar) 


jot wholly a s to anything J training and education were altogether 

^? r ’ 1 emotionally, as to what to care for or [[ a - ha ®, rdt j ic was infinitely better 

a mm mm 




• things; things .*»«■ -y the « 

Hoplcins’- word)jn d y 61 JL,, :.ri 

time • 8 «/'r h f L &-.S 

battleships. / ri ■ ..vuto-i 
{ An author wh.6 ; 

’ ! along. the; way. : . r . : 


sometimes very cleverly, the text 
.makes way for the plates, bul his water- 


UU*r«ting - WO mert to cultured He had a fendre for th 
We." 7Tlii5, she said, ; would be the Yiliii Medici, JLari 
xfeh.to the girls when they were whlqh was bad enoug 
Her ‘ researcbes • went parallel tame young man 
-g ffrerison's. • but she soon found decided to marry l 


• aiv? •THmjUiMUig.iniM man - wnw Berenson ic« ov.-y—y k a painter. 

-JE1 W VQUnglr than she, and’ Frep^h WeS Blunt ^ 'thought he 

slzei smaller in height, and girth . home'. Mary broke d P*" “ terrible mechanic; ^ Rebecca West cast 
^:* e«ed HeAeltT. with IM ■*«»¥« erfd^nuo®? Sr Y;. U ader„ e? , 

^^as^as'jEtsass sstsK’-p^ ** *-*#*«**#* 

r^rtrand 


Was a 
him as a 
ant.; 


help the rider. orSargenl. S 

On the second page of his text whereas the number of portraits is 
Ratcliff writes: "Sargent’s style, like excessive. There ‘are three colour 
his way of life, was the unremitting prints taken from his portrait of Lady 
process -bf- selection and dismissal. Agnew ( 1892/3), each mnnaging to 
Yet the narrative never reflects this 'differ from one another with the 
impressive insight. The author has darkest *and worst on the, cover, 
been bewitched more by what he has Sargent’s ,, pictures, even Jn 
read than by what he has seen. His reproduction, tell a coded story. His 
approach depends heavily . on . catologuert have to face entries for 
chroriologyaudfon the acciimulution of nearly 3 ,000 paintings. Tins huge 
quotations from published sources, amount of work might not completely 
There is a monotonous pattern of datfe, reveal biography, but it. glyqj 
-■ — ^ ■' mianutnimifw -proof of ‘what Sargent 

(lie doinl of his Rftw- 


is a monotonous pattern of date 
picture; . thojn ^ contemporary' 


then picture t 
reaction to 1 that 


roof of what Sargent 
ie point of his ufeL 
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F. L. Wallis 

Doris Lessing 

The Sentimental Agents in the Volyen 
Empire 

179pp. Cape. £7.95. 

0 224 02130 3 

This fifth volume inaugurates the 
fourth year of Doris Lessing’s 
continuing home-study course on tne 
Archives of Canopus in Argos. 
Students new and old will be aware that 
of all the empires ever to spread their 
starry nets across the seas of space and 
time, Canopus is the most benevolent 
and venerable. We have this on the 
highest authority, the authority of 
Canopus itself. Of the other dominions 
mentioned on this course, Sirius is 
unprincipled and exploitative, Puttrora 
is degenerate ana perverse, while 
Volyen, a rudimentary affair of three 
to five planets, is clearly all but 
negligible, an “Empire*' to be 
contained within inverted commas. 
Thus Klorathy, the Canopean agent 
whose reports Lessing here presents, 
reminds us that Volyen, its concerns 
and claims, are questionable. As 
natives of Shikastn, the planet where 
eveiything has gone wrong, the nearest 
Canopus nas ever come to a failure, we 
need instructions like this. We have 
even forgotten that Shiknsla is a 
colony, eternally obliged to bountiful 
Canopus: we know it only as “Earth". 
We are here to be re-educated; it is all 
for our own good. 

Klorathy the imperial archivist may 
indeed be Imperious. This much we can 
put down to characterization, and to 
the internal logic of Lessing's creation. 
But Lessing fa Klorathy, as the first 
paragraph of this book implies. Klor- 
athy requested a transfer from the un- 
bearable Shikasta, only to be sent out 
td; Volyen. not even a possession of 
Cgnpmfa, but “ a planet whose domi- 
nant feature is the same a* Shikasta’s 

. 

Africa to communism, found herself in 
another patriarchal state, as she ex- 
plained in The Golden Notebook, A 
subversive impulse drove her, once she 
bad been elected to a secure seat in the 
parliament of English Literature, to 
subscribe to the radical manifesto of 
science fiction. Unerringly she then 
sought out the most authoritarian of 
SF's traditional modes, the chronicle of 


galactic empire. She may still be cap- 
able of appreciating the irony of her 
choice; if so she no longer snows it. 
Formerly Lessing offered keen 
appraisals of the insidious seductions 
of orthodoxy; now she has relaxed, and 
is merely orthodox. To be orthodox is 
to be incapable of irony, it seems. 

Irony Lessing would now identify as 
a figure of Rhetoric, and dismiss. The 


"Sentimental Agents" are the people 
Klorathy is on volyen to combat, and 
they all depend on Rhetoric, are 
addicted to it, suffer from it like a virus. 
William Burroughs, possessed of 
similar socio-linguistic insights, 
infiltrated the Empire of Signs armed 
with several explosive devices. 
Lessing, as Klorathy, sets up 
"Hospitals for Rhetorical Diseases'* 
where ideologues can be cured, taught 
to speak properly. Woeful are me 
effects of “the lying Rhetoric of 
invaders" from other empires, the 
Sirians for example. 

Miserable exploited populations, 
refused any means of protesting, 
have to listen to the chants of sen- 
praise of the Sirians and their local 
captive minds. Anyone who tries to 
use language accurately to describe 
what is happening vanishes into 
torture rooms and prisons or. 
diagnosed as mad, into mental 
hospitals. 

It no longer occurs to Lessing that the 
same charge can, must, be brought 
against Klorathy himself, buzzing from 
planet to planet confining sentimental 
agents to nis own secret "hospitals" the 
minute they start speaking of 
Freedom, History and Destiny, of 
throwing off chains. Only Klorathy 
may use a phrase like “miserable 
exploited populations’* and get away 
with it. 

Lessing’s automatic identification 
with those persecuted for using 
language “accurately" is a reflex which 
is saddening in such a writer, because it 
is no longer appropriate, no longer 
&& <■ “ T1 -°; > ut * Vttiiqg . 9* - 

“aedirafd" lahgaftfcj only 'greater hud ' 
lewer degrees o? artifice. Science 
fiction, with its multiplying stock of 
imaginary and artificial things, is a 
cornucopia of devices for the fabulist. 
Unfortunately its imperial theme also 
attracts authors who have ceased to 
examine mythB and are looking for 
somewhere to establish and enforce 
them, somewhere unlike the 
recalcitrant real world. 


Galen Strawson 

Deborah Moggach 

Porky 

236pp. Cape. £7.95. 
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Porky is a slight and intentionally 
graceless work in three parts (the first 
two are particularly abrasive; the 
reader is hectoringly you-ed, 

rhetorically questioned, mock- 

commanded). But it manages to deal 
convincingly with the old tragic theme 
of incest none the less. And, in so 
doing, it does provide one more 
refutation of that theory of tragedy, 
sometimes attributed to Aristotle, 
according to which the tragic hero must 
be admirable and impressive - or at 
least a person of some consequence. 
Tragedy can flourish in what is small 
and sorry, insignificant and squalid; 
indeed it may well achieve its Highest 
forms in mean, undramatic settings. 
Nor is Aristotle (or "Aristotle”) right 
to suggest that tragedy requires some 
error of judgment on the part of the 
hero or heroine. Mere accident, or 
unavoidable lack of information, can 
suffice. Seduction by a parent does the 
trick just as well. 

Heather - Porky because of her pale 
eyes, and because her father keeps a 
few pigs - grows up in a tatty bungalow 
on the A4, opposite the Heathrow 
perimeter fence, not far from the main 
runway. She watches the travestied 
countryside around her house 
disappear patchily under stop-over 
hotels and petrol stations. Her father 
wheels and deals, feebly; her mother 
works as a cleaner in Terminal Two. A 


pillow isn’t enough to drown their 
squabbles; Heather learns to fold her 
ears back on themselves first, and hum . 
Sometimes her mother walks out on 
them for a couple of days. 

When Heather is ten, her mother 
spends n month in hospital before 
giving birth to a son. Later she leaves 
tor a longer period, and Heather is 
forced into responsibility for the baby. 
During these absences incest escalates, 
from rough "I didn't mean to” kisses to 
coition wnen she is twelve. Her father 
is clumsy, remorseful, guilty. 
Desperate to hold things together, 
anxious to please, Heather is (as 
recent and proliferating case studies 
show) just the' type of girl most 
vulnerable to incestuous advances. 


to become recognizable again tnk 
able to fear or understand & £ 
sense of wrong u umleicutbyKS 
is remarkably - implausibly -i2 
of sexual matters. She loveshffi 
and desires contact with him. t£ 

thinoc nrp net « 


cassettes and succeeds in becoming an 
air hostess, slipping the while Into 
small-scale promiscuity - promiscuity 
which is an unconscious bid for 
normality, a hopeless attempt to efface 
the fatal sexual imprint of her father in 
her body. 

The sense of guilt grows slowly in the 
girl. The best feature of this novel is 
Deborah Moggach’s success in . 
conveying the complexity of the effects 
of gradually consummated incest, the 
scope of childish incomprehension, the 
patchy character of Heather's stop- 
start evolution into fully-fledged 
trauma which leaves her wholly 
Incapable of believing that anyone 
could ever really love her. There is 
nothing dramatic in this incest, no 
catastrophic forcing. The father is 
always gentle with his daughter. When 
he subsides from orgasm to sobs, she is 
too terrified by the strangeness of her 
father in this state, too anxious for him 


uy me imuignaui growi n of unease. 

But the growth of unease is few 
by a compelled complicity. Ski 
forced into collusion with her fata 
both by her continuing love for h 
her sense of the need to look afab 
in her mother's absence, and, what 
mother returns, by her pitiable* 
to maintain the forms ofnormali..,. 
dangerously fractious home- a 
achieves a false stability 
pressures that are preserved h 
equilibrium partly by the fact (batik 
cannot afford to acknowledge iV« 
Disgust at her father and the 
language of his passion -penSe 
his penis, be emits a vile mixture! 
inept childish endearments id 
wheedling narrative innuendoes fa 
her developing "bubbles" - com 
slowly and piecemeal: it is sing 
inappropriate at the tea-table ibe« 
day; her father is a kind man. Wtai 
she to do? 

All this is well conveyed. Ik 
tragedy is made plain. Itlieslntbfa 
effect of the incest - Heatti 
complete inability to accept km, a 
return it. But the intentional!; 
language of the book - a i 
debased demotic, delivered will 
schoolgirl verve at a chippy, w 
laconic tilt - is very wearing, andin - 
contributes nothing essential 10 is 
establishment of mood and chirafa 
One regrets the lack of a quieter, am 
measured construction, for it 
treatment of incest is acute and rig 
true. 


Chipping at the baobab 



SALLY EMERSON 

Listeners 

satisfying ... a combination of Margaret Drabble 
and Muriel Spark; Sally Emerson b a novelist of unusual penetration 
ana soreness of touch. She Is certainly a writer to onjovnow, 
equally certainly one to look out forlnthe future.' ALLAN MASSIE 
'Mbs Emerson writes with enormous panache. I look forward 
een<Vt° Jennifer Hamilton's next series of adventures.' AUBERON 
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Roger. Owen ) 

David Cautb 
The K-Faclor 

216pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95. 

0 7181 2260 7 

The K-Pactor is set in Zimbabwe 
during the violent period between the 
Internal settlement and the election of 
Robert Mugabe. Its title (K is for 
Kaffir) Is an ironic application of a 
phrase used by some White 
Rhodesians, a species for which the 
author has little sympathy. He shakes 
:his head over their ignorance of the 
nineteenth .century Russian novel in 
the very first paragraph. David Caute 
strikes at once that characteristic note 
of sardonic superiority present in 
Under the Skin - the Death of White 
Rhodesia, _ his blockbuster of 

impressionistic rapportage which was 
published earlier this year. The K- 
r actor is in fact a re-worldng of much of 
the material of that book. 

The theme of both books is the 
same, namely "the myths, legends, re- 
ifications and , strategies of falrie 
consciousness". Inevitably the 

rationalizations and fantasies with 
which the Whites sustain tbeir view of 


security fence of her farm. Beyond the 
fence terrorists and radicalized Jesuits 
go about their business. Helicopters 
whirr overhead. Bizarrely, in these 
circumstances, Sonia discusses 
feminism with her lesbian lover from 
London and attempts to seduce her 
other house-guest, who, even more 
bizarrely, is a young, black, 
sophisticated Marxist (he uses words 
like "re-ify”) and a local boy at that. 
Bewilderingly, even for one whose 
behaviour is so deviant, Sonia persists 
in bandying around words like ft munt” 
and “kaffir in the political colloquies 
which ensue. These usages he in turn 
accepts, with Inexplicable sang froid. 
Perhaps these exchanges are supposed 
to indicate some extraordinary degree 
of liberation and unconventionally on 
the part of both of them. But the 
meaning is murky, and the situation 
improbable. 

The store turns on the abduction of 
Sonia’s baby by the blacks. It seems, 
•however, that this might be a fantasy 
object, the function of which is to 
legitimize White indignation, and 
therefore a product of “false 




consciousness". We have to rori 
ourselves that white and black bafc 

were toady murdered, and tbaioe 
.were grounds for indignation odW 
sides. There is also a rape scene-w 
almost mandatory In novels M 
Africa - in which 
consciousness" might again bell 
The black guerrilla leader bu « 
“enormous penis". Is It f «jj ““J 
its enormity imagined? J 
combination of this kinaofpuzoevo 
strong surface naturalism poses soa 
difficulties. 

But It is the partiality of themrtfoj 

sympathies which damages toe 
most seriously. A savage 
policeman who arrests a ternneoos 
"smiles like Jesus on a biscuit bn 
is the sardonic note «tw i " 
whites. "Another swing ^ 
that great baobab tree 
comments the author. Tnaip. 
exaggerated and aentlmenwi 
reserved for black nallonaJjs®-. 
very word "Zimbabwe . to jblFr 
usage, is itself a piece oj 
Ana certainly tne polity 
evokes no Images of gnarled «m : 


The novel tolls an actlon-packfed arid ' 
violent tale with a dazzling display of 
know-how. Readers will team the 
provenance and fire-power of the 
AK47 rifle; the slang word for a Lion ' 
lager; the brand names of local 
cigarettes; the address of Salisbury's 
best massage parlour, and so bn; Caute 
makes sure thht we accept bis bona 
fides. The burden of this Information- 
gying to carried by dialogue. This has 
effect of ■ undermining the 
veriilntllihide It Seeks to ^establish 
because people keep telling each other 
things which Ih reality they: wouldn’t ■ 
«W'Jo.-We are also exposed to some ' 
amplified potted histo'fy. "Their. 1 
SHgBSSWSSjW thetferraiiifor;: 


The Journey 

The inn hed not gone down. The new moon 
*I°. n 8 s ide ul, set out ai we did: 

.Gmeral fox this bright companionship 

• W® watched the blade grow sharp against the night 
And disappear each time we dipped: 

A silver of illumination at the crest 
. Awaited us, a swift interrogation 

Showed ns the shapes we drove towards _ 

And lost them to the Intervening folds 
' Aj Pur -way descended. It was now • v 
The travelling crescent suddenly began 
1 To leap from side to side, surprising us 
•At every fresh appearance, unpredlctably . 

: •• Caught among' the sticks of some right-hsind tree 
Qi[ sailhig left over roof and ridge ... V 

« ,T° ^ 6ck know the explanation , • j."' . 

f* «xpl«uiribns; are lejs compelling than 
. ' Tn^A^rlonsi retnrns ! ania tfie expectancy that cart; 
Nevar' qiriterorfcs®^ the way 
■'yrf .The looked-for 1 look back at us 
. Aa:^ the deylqusness of distances that keep po i '■ noa ,\ 

f' 1, '• ; Lapsing ajnd renewing themsely ps under a • leaping n MW . 




Charles Tomlto^ 
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Politics without precedent 


Samuel H. Beer 


Wayland Kennet (Editor) 

Tie Rebirth of Britain 

moo WeidenfeldandNicolson.£12 

(paperback, £5.95). 

02 97781774 

ralfDahrendorf 
O n Britain 

200 pp. British Broadcasting 

Corporation, £6.95 (paperback, 


0563 ^i)037 5 

Hugh Stephenson 
C hritand Chips: Tlie Rise of the SDP 
201pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95 
(paperback, £5.95). 

(1718121899 

IanGilmour 
B ritain Can Work 

264pp. Oxford: Martin Robertson. 

085S205717 

The nm-up to a general election is 
hardly the lime for deep thinking about 
Britisn politics. It is not infrequently 
the occasion to voice grievances. 
So this foreign observer may 
appropriately preface his comment on 
tnese books with a complaint, a 
nostalgic complaint. 

The young cannot imagine what a 
comfort it was to study British politics 
thirty years ago. Britain then was the 
model of stable democracy in the West 
whose politics allowed nothing to 
happen tor the first time and relieved 
the lecturer of the need constantly to 
refresh his notes with new research in 
order not to be caught out by events. 
Today, however, “volatility" reigns in 
a process that continually produces 
outcomes that are “unprecedented". 

Consider the fluidity, not to say 
frivolity, of public opinion over the 
past four years. In 1979 Mrs Thatcher 


came out on top with forty-four 
per cent of the votes. In little more than 
a month Labour had moved back into 
the lead in the polls and by November 
1980 was winning fifty per cenfoTthe 
public’s support. A year later, a new 
force, the Liberal/Social Democratic 
Alliance, had captured almost as large 
a portion of the prospective vote - 
forty-four per cent - leaving the 
Conservatives with only twenty-seven 
per cent, a new low for them. Then, 
after the Falklands victory of June 
1982, Mrs Thatcher led her party to 
a new high of fifty-two per cent, "a 
lead", commented The Economist, 
"unprecedented for any modern 
government three years into its period 
of office”. I ask: what has happened to 
John Bull, that figure of phlegm and 
moderation, who used to dominate the 
political scene and reassure the 
improvident lecturer? 

For students of politics the question 
of the hour is whether the old political 
mould has been broken. Peter Jenkins 
sketches what he calls “the crumbling 
of the old order” in his contribution to 
the Social Democratic symposium, The 
Rebirth of Britain, He starts from "the 
classic age of two party govern ment", 
1945-65. Those were the days whon 
Britain, like other Western countries, 
discovered “the end of ideology". 
Politics was not adversary, out 
consensual, as the two big parties 
converged in what they proposed to do 
and even more In what they actually 
did when in power. In the mid-1960s l 
was thought a bit eccentric for saying 
that in spite of this convergence certain 
fundamental differences still divided 
them. A commoner view was, in the 
late R. T. MacKenzie's words, that 
“two monolithic structures now face 
each other and conduct furious 
arguments about the comparatively 
minor issues that separate them". As 
early as 1951 Drew Middleton, freshly 
arrived in London for the New York 
Times, had reported the general 
election campaign of that year as "the 
lull before the lull". This is hardly the 
way R. W. Apple, Jr sees it for 


Americans today. Adversary politics Britain's most serious problem. He 
has reached a new peak. tries to suggest remedies, but his 


has reached a new peak. 

The similarity of views was matched JJJJjjjJJ 
by the stability of support. Squeezing civilities of iritis 
the Liberals towards what seemed 22!l!12L .i, ™ 
certain extinction, the big parties 
divided the voters into two evenly 
matched forces whose strength varied 
little over the years. Looking at the 
monthly Gallup figures from their start 
in 1947 to the early 1960s, one sees the 
.party lead for considerable stretches 
amounting to no more than the 
statistical margin of error. In the mid- 
1960s this pattern changed abruptly; 
the lead between the parties widened, 
yet also began to shift back and forth 
more rapidly. The growing propensity 
for voters to change their minds was 


port mil of the anomie that lias 
supervened upon the traditional 
civilities of British life is more 
persuasive than his hopes for (he 
niture. Against that background, 
chances for 'escape from “dealign- 
ment" into a restoration of the 
old order seem slim. 

Two striking by-products of this 
"crumbling of the old order" are the 
Social Democratic party and Mrs 
Thatcher. Both defy precedent and the 
uds and downs of their fortunes 


Unionists who parted from Gladstone 
in 1885 and in time contributed half of 
the new name of the Conservative and 
Unionist Party. Thinking improbable 
thoughts, one conjures up the 
Conservative and Alliance Purtyof the 
1990s. 

It would seem, however, that we 
must leave the Social Democrats where 
they have chosen to be, viz, In a 
partnership representing the advanced 
liberalism which furnished the main 
ideas, as exemplified by Beveridge and 
Keynes, for the welfare state not only 
in Britain, but also in the United 
States. Indeed, the left-of-centre 
American who is a bit uncomfortable 
with proletarian socialism or aris- 
tocratic Toryism may well feel most 
at home in this company. It was on 


1960s this pattern changed abruptly; ups and downs of their fortunes in Britain, but also in the United 
the lead between the parties widened, caricature volatility. States. Indeed, the left-of-centre 

yet also began to shift back and forth New parties do arise in Britain, American who is a bit uncomfortable 

more rapidly. The growing propensity sometimes claiming to be agents of with proletarian socialism or ans- 

for voters to change their minds was innovation, the Labour Party being the t°c[“U c Toryism may well reel most 

also expressed in the surges of strength main example in this century/. Is this °fj 

for the Liberals,. on their own in Die the precedent for the Social their heritage that Franklin Roosevelt 
1960s and 70s and in recent years as Democrats? It is ti curious party of SSS-^hwE 

partners in the Alliance. As this vote innovation, however, that stands forso l ,® 1 

rose, the share of the total won by he muc h that is continuous with the past. **“■ characterizes the main thrust of the 
two big parties fell, according to one When the SDP was launched. The Democratic Party, 
opinion survey, sinking to fifty-nine Times remarked that at a time when Whether or not the past political 


19bUs ana 7us ana in recent years as 
partners in the Alliance. As Inis vote 
rose, the share of the total won by he 
two big parties fell, according to one 
opinion survey, sinking to fifty-nine 
percent in 1981, Recently Robert Wy- 


drew when fifty years ago he 
popularized the term "liberal”, which 
still characterizes the main thrust of the 
Democratic Party. 

Whether or not the past political 


E ercent in i*Mi t Recently Robert wy- the two main parties had "broken success of American liberalism Is any 
row of Gallup announced that "half away in different directions from precedent, the Alliance has raised a 
the country are now floating voters".- the post-war consensus", this “new standard to and away from which the 
Some see in these changes the beginning" was "seeking essentially to "dealigncd" flood in numbers which at 


Some see In these chances the 
promise of “realignment , the 
implication being that the two-party 
system will recover its strength as new 
combatants come to occupy the old 
shell. That is more than the data 
suggest. A major ground for “the 
crumbling" lias been the decline of the 
class/party nexus, abundantly reported 
and exhaustively analysed since the 
1960s. Many will be pleased to see this 
move away from an electorate 'as 


bring that consensus up to date”. 

If it is continuity for which this 
splinter from a left-dominated Labour 
party stands, one should look in a 
different direction for historical 
parallels. In British history splits 
resulting from the challenge of a 
heightened radicalism have from time 
to time brought the Tories an accession 


“dealigncd" flood in numbers which at 
one moment promise the fullness of 
power, only shortly afterwards to 
threaten extinction. Hugh Stephenson 
in Claret and Chips: The Rise of the 
SDP has described the series of near 
disasters followed by improbable 
successes by which the SDP has aeated 
a national organization, reached 
agreement with tne Liberals, selected 
their leaders and by now chosen 
candidates in over 300 constituencies. 


move away irom an electorate as mens oi me rrenen kevojuuuji; me lcfe „ ui 0 i. i eve i 0 f 

polarized by class as Britain's has been business Interests that moved out of the drnwn ve B rv larcelv 

during the postwar years. These old Liberal Party as it entered Its Radical STEtlSp? frnmShe new orofess?ona\ 


social bonds and their weakening does 
not mean that new “ligatures", to 
use a striking expression of Ralf 
Dahrendorfs, are emerging to lake 
their place as grounds for party 
cohesion. On the contrary, the 
decomposition of class is simply one 
aspect of that loss of social cohesion 
which Dahrendorf in On Britain sees as 


right os the Labour Party gained 
strength. With regard to many current 
issues the Social Democrats have 
much in common with present-day 
Conservatives: trade union reform; a 
freer and wider private sector; a more 
restrictive fiscal and monetary policy. 
They do not mean to join up with the 
Conservatives. Neither did the Liberal 


links with enough of the “dealigned" to 
bring into existence what Roy Jenkins 
calls “a full three party system”? That 
would be the final crunch that would 
break the mould of the old ordeT. The 
present election could answer the 
question. 

To Sir lan Gilmoui, MrsThatchet is 
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even harder to place than the SDP. drastic choices she' entertained. Ail of. 


“The acceptance of monetarism by this was very strange to those of us 
much of the Conservative leadership . brought up on the old authoritative 

l. I* * m i ... —C r>-:. u ui- ... 


policy in this post-war period to “the 
social democratic consensus", then 


he writes in Britain Can Work , “it certainties of British cabinet 
one of the most surprising episodes r government. 

Conservative history.” Not that h From these depths Mrs Thatcher's 

rejects monetary restraint or the fire. liticfl , recover y was rapid and 

economy it is intended to promote. Hii Unprecedented, ft has also proved 
assault is rather directed at the ] as ting, as her present electoral 
doctrinaire frame of mind which prospects suggest. I cannot believe that 
pursues these goals regardless of Economic success has much to do with 


British cabinet 


social democratic consensus", then 
that consensus was responsible for 
what Professor Meade calls “an 


outstanding success story for a quarter 
of a century”. The downturn after the 
oil shock of 1974 certainly heightened 
political instability. But volatility and 


dealignment had already cracked the 
old political mould. Whatever the 


pursues 


consequences and social costs. her presen | popularity, although at the 
Without at any point mentioning Mrs prefi ent moment that question is 
Thatcher he makes the conviction being argued with more statistics and 

nmilire’ nn whirn nnnpc hpw F P ti . » j 


poliliC5 on which she pndesherself p^on than I command. It is plain, 
the object of his siMtaiMd j^emic. (, owe ver. that the great misery, loss of 
J- grounds are toe Conservative outpu(> and damage to productive 
ilectuaf tradition which he finds m potential of the previous four years has 


Halifax. Hume Burke Coleridge K 

Disraeli, Salisbury and Harold rpriB j„.,t * 

Macmillan and which for three rep “ ,rco ' 

The ground of the Conservative 


hundred 


emphasized 


“scepticism, a sense of the limitations 
of human reason, a rejection of 


recovery is political: the British victory 
in the Falklands war. No one who has 


abstraction or abstract doctrines, a 
distrust of systems and a belief instead 


visited Britain recently can doubt for a 
moment that that victory, boldly. 


in the Importance of experience and of swiftly and unconditionally won, has 


'circumstance' Its message Is that 
theory cannot be made to fit the 


evoked a deep response from British 
nationalism. In an economic balance. 


theory Connor be made to tit rite iwuuinciiam. in ttn etunomit oaiancc. 
complexities of social reality and if it weighs in os perhaps the most waste- 
followed uncritically will lead to hd Piece of conspicuous public 


unexpected and 
unpleasant results. 


probably 


Some eighteen months ago, shortly 
after Mrs Thatcher got rid or Sir Ian os 
her Lord Privy Seal nnd Defence 


spokesman in the House of Commons, 
this analysis of her failings was 


tui piece ot conspicuous public 
consumption since the Pyramids. 
Nevertheless, as Gallup found in June, 
1982, it made 81 per cent of 
respondents feel prouder to be British 
- and only 2 per cent less proud. So 
much for economics. 


roots of these political troubles, they 
are not to be found in the failure, 
relative or absolute, of British 
economic growth. 

“For a Tory", writes Sir Ian 
Gilmour, “politics comes before 
economics.” One reason is that the 
economy cannot operate indepen- 
dently of the state, because the state 
provides the foundation of laws and 
institutions on which the economy is 
based. The attempt to achieve laisser 
(aire will simply mask some form of 
intervention, intended or unintended. 
Recognizing these realities, ‘Tory 
paternalism*’ has always sought to use' 
politics “to protect the economically 
weak against the strong", over the 
generation playing the larger part in 
creating that eminently conservative 
institution, the welfare state. Morally, 
Sir Ian is horrified by the idleness and 
poverty caused by current policies. 



Starting from elsewhere 


Kenneth O. Morgan 


jo Grimond 
A Personal Manifesto 
177pp. Oxford: Martin Robertson. 
£8.95. 

085520 678 0 


No departing member of the late 
parliament will leave a more genuine 
foid in. our political culture than Jo 
Grimond. For over thirty years, he has 
provided his own, independent- 
minded critique of our public values 
and assumptions, in speeches and in 


and credit. In a notably stimulating 
section on the social services, the plea 
is for a reversal of the comprehensive 
approach of Beveridge, and For welfare 
provision to be placed increasingly 
under the control of local authorities, 
or perhaps co-operatives on the 
Basque model. Other, briefer chapters 
deal with education (mainly at the 
higher level), law and order, foreign 
policy and defence. Characteristically, 
the conclusion of this political 
manifesto looks forward to a declining 
popular involvement in politics. 


The case for parity 


system that they replaced. Sometimes, 
there is plain wishful thinking. The 


plea for Scottish and Welsh home rule, 
tor instance, ignores the fact that onlv 


for instance, ignores the fact that only 
11.8 per cent of the Welsh electorate 
showed sympathy with such a notion 
in March 1979. The well-founded 
criticism of the failures of the welfare 
state to promote social equality does 
not take account of the contrary 
findings of the Diamond Commission 
on the income of the poor in the 1970s. 
There can be a somewhat absurd air of 
superiority to the other parties, as 


Philip Towle 


Gf.rald Segal, Edwina 
Moreton, Lawrence 
Freedman and John Baylis 


Nuclear War and Nuclear Peace 
162pp. Mncnilllan. £17.50 
(paperback. £5.95). 

U 333 34087 6 


fences are undoubtedly sensible but 
nagging doubts remain, partly because 
Freedman's argument is largely 
directed towards reassuring Western 
electorates rather than enhancing de- 
terrence. The prospect of conventional 
warfare should be unpleasant enough 
to deter the central Europeans from 
furthering their territorial claims on 
their neighbours, but would it be un- 
pleasant enough to deter the ambitions 


of outsiders who might hope to be un- 
affected by a conventional campaign? 


The unilateral removal of Nato’s tactic- 


:hard Ingrams (142pp. Element Books. £2 .! 
■38 ‘ 0 ). See also the picture on page 581. 


of political freedom, but a threat to it.' 


This demonstration of the primacy 


Politically, he fears their effect upon 
the “political and social cohesion* of 
British society. “In the Conservative 


a borne out by the facts. Her politics over economics raises two 
itionary policies had raised un- questions, one relating to the past, the 
employment to a post-war high, other to the future, 
reduced manufacturing production to Wh»n tn* nn t« 


view”, he writes, “liberalism d h 
Professor Hayek, because of its 
starkness and its failure to create a 
sense of community, is not a safeguard 


This is all in accord with the “One 
Nation” outlook . of Disraeiian 
Toryism. If this outlook continues to 
be tne force in the party which he finds 
it to have been in toe post, one may 
well expect Thatcherism to be a 
temporary aberration. In due course 
the excesses of disinflation would be 
reversed and the Conservatives would 
return to the old ways of Tory 
solidarity. 


In these days of the unprecedsn* 
however, we must consider anon* 
possibility. The Tory tradition mnbe 
dead. The current attempt k 
bourgeoisify British Conservatism an 
succeed. The harmony of 
between the American President ul 
the British Prime Minister susta 
that her party is heading this waj.h 
sum, what with the appearance of fc 
Social Democrats and the rise d 
Thatcherism, the Americanizairad 
British politics goes on apace. 


coincides with toe general election 
rampaign, offers his most com- 
prehensive statement yet of the 

"retinal il 


radical, indeed risky" policies that 
Iritain needs to pull itself out of the 


Personal, even quirky, Grimond’s 
manifesto certainly is. Not only does it 
rebuff socialism in any form (including 
"wet" Heath-type Toryism). Not only 
does it stand apart from both the 
monetarists and the Keynesians. It is 
alsp clearly sceptical of the backward- 
looking centrism of three of the SDP 
Gang of Four (Roy Jenkins alone 
excepted). The leadership of the 
writer's own party is criticized for 
showing little interest in political or 
economic radicalism over the past 


when Labour and the Conservatives The contributors to Nuclear War and al nuclear weapons might, as Freed- 


thoughts” during the T960s: Grimond themselves ex-demonstrators for noble 
might he referred here to the pages of causes) have produced an excellent 
Socialist Commentary, edited by the statement of the "moderate” case 


are accused of having had “no new 
thoughts” during the 1960s: Grimond 
might he referred here to the pages of 
Socialist Commentary , edited by the 
late, lamented Riia Hinden and 
Allen Flanders. There can be some 
inconsistency, as when powerful 
onslaughts on the dangers of bureau- 
cracy in Britain appear cheek by jowl 


Nuclear Peace (all as the 


causes) have produced an excellent 
statement of the "moderate” case 
against the unilntcraiisis. All the 
com rihui ions are well argued and 
provocative, though I found Gerald 


egal’s essay on the current strategic 
iluatiori particularly interesting. Nor 


Bntom needs to puu itseii oui oi me lowing little interest in political or 
current malaise. As before, Mr econ0 mic radicalism over the past 
Grimond's main target is centralized fifteen years. (Grimond himself ceased 
state socialism, with its attendant to be Liberal leader in 1967.) Like the 
features of over-mighty bureaucracy wor k s 0 f t hat other aberrant patrician 


cracy in Britain appear cheek by jowl situation particularly interesting. Nor 
with largely uncritical acceptance of are the authors' ideas -lacking in 
the even greater bureaucratic excesses originality or necessarily in line with 
of the EEC. Also, the level of official thinking. John Baylis would 


man suggests, placate some members 
of the “peace* movement but, like 
President Carter's cancellation of the 
neutron wnrhend. it may just whet the 
appetite of the majority for yet greater 
unilateral reductions in western 
strength. Finally Freedman suggests 
-that “both NATO and. the Warsaw 


Poet . . . believe in parity” in weapons 
and manpower. Do they? In the 1950s 


discussion at times is too abstract. The 


level of official thinking. John Baylis would 


chapter on foreign affairs, for example, 
ignores the Falklands. San Salvador or 


reduced manufacturing production to 
well below its level when she took 


When trying to explain the loss of 
stability that has afflicted British 


office and devastated industrial politics at many levels, from voting 
investment, all without halting the rise behaviour to cabinet decision-making, 
in the rate of inflation. In those same many observers make economic failure 
months towards the close of 1981 , the the key. Some extend the indictment to 
Conservatives and their leader the whole post-war era, arguing that 
achieved new lows in the opinion poll Britain’s welfare state so bunlened the 
a ^ T M Ub0U u r ?«onomy that it fell behind other 
and tne Social Democrats, Pretty much industrial states, whereupon voters 


Standing to reason 


the key. Some extend the indictment to 
the whole cost-war era. areuina that 


the whole post-war era, arguing that 
Britain’s welfare state so burdened the 


Stephen Koss 


unu ueoociaiwemocraw.nrenymucn industrial states, whereupon voters 

Trlrl cj Se T nSe >' and deserted lhe ^ parties responsible 

Slr lan 8 would lead for this condition and leaderTtumed 

iu expect- - to the mnra rnHirnl nltornat.Vac 


in,.;'..' 5 . , 


.ryism mee Mr ton's would lead you for this condition and leader! turned 
P wl ' . to the more radical alternatives of 

It would be unfair to put the blame Bennite socialism and Thatcherite 
lely on the Prime Minister, monetarism. 


Vernon Bogdanor (Editor) 
Liberal Party Politics 
302pp. Oxford University Press. 


..-Solely on the Prime Minister, monetarism. 

J. E. Meade, in The Rebirth of Britain 
faltow lhrmiSh”? '7 k?? ' )een 1 ? Mc gives this popular but misleadingtale its 
• .^ ul , elUs - "Between 1949 and LSTCO”, he 

* SESHT 
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only with difficulty. .More serious was economic growth, although it stood 
the tact that the Prime Minister could second only to the United States on the 


£17.50. 

0 19 827465 3 


• In the early 1950s, before mi 


from them. Understandably, the 
contributors do not ignore recent 
developments, which some of them 
welcome as a culmination and others 
regard warily as a challenge. Apart 
from some fleeting lapses into soapbox 
rhetoric, however, they manage 
remarkably well to sustain a tone of 
scholarly detachment. 

The editor and his eleven-man team 
may be taken to constitute a 
community of interests in the best 


the Labour camp, the late Dmgle Foot community of interests in the best 
declded,ar<anardent, hereditary, and ' son “- Altooughth^r perspectives and 
very clear thinking Liberal", that the methodologies differ, as reportedly do 
essential priority in British politics was their P e /“ nal predilections, they refer 


ively surveys Liberal economic \itu 
these writers do their best to fajs 
Thorpe, whom they cannot sepms 
from the protracted e Ha- 
rassment he ultimately caused. Mb 
N orton faults “the apparent aloofw 
of Thorpe’s leadership, which Dens 
Kavanagh contrasts with tlx 
redoubtable “strengths” of Dm 
S teel. Inheriting Grimond’s vision il 
“break in the clouds", which Tho^f 
had helped to widen in the intone 
Steel is acclaimed by Wallace ufc 
embodiment of. “the Grimouditent 
with a fervour that effectively pops 
Bryan Keith-Lucas’s. case about ifc 
potency of political myths. 


i ' ; i : ’• « 
. • ■ -i* • 


„.-il„ 9 . *•» Him UUUIII muui 

. h f r - Her ministers as Professor Dahrendorf observes had 


SSS hcTin rabi, ? et; n ° r ~ no rival in eronomic histow^ 
“ iem * elv 9smaste r s in their Allhough Britain outdid itself, other 
respective domains. The most devoted ' countries moved ahead at a faster rate. 
.Thatcherite among them. Sir Keith _ bv 1960 Rermctnv nnH Rsnai„v 


capture more centre votes”. After all, acknowledge mutual debts. All, of 
he instructed David Astor, who framed c ° UIse » ® re , recognized authorities, 
the editorial policies of the Observer who pardonably draw upon their own 
accordingly, f in the long run it is of previous research as well. Because the 
greater interest to the Liberal element kernes tend to overlap, there is a 
in this country that both parties should c 5J* a n amount repetition: once too 
dflvp.inn in iMe mnv tfion often, for example, we are told 


Thatchente among them. Sir Keith . by I960 Germany, France and Benelux 
S™XS d ft 1| ? pl ^ ly ^ ver 0 equalling or exceeding Britain in per 

industry., capita national product; Still it was in 
ftwsura which over the past decade-, the 1960s that British ecpriomlc growth 
had repeatedlv defeated - nfhprv manhcri 1 


i country that both parties should ^ 10111 a ‘ [luum UI repetition: once too 
develop in this way than that the “ r _, exam P^. we are told 

Liberar Party should itself survive": “? at Bonham Carter (sometimes 

■ . . , . disguised by n h «" 1 — " v **•«* 

That was a noble sentiment, but a pivotal by-ele 

sure formula for self-obliteration. 1958 There i 
During the ensuing period of “But- contradiction, 


had repeatedly defeated 
governments also Bamstru 
Thatcher's attempts to effect 


defeated other reached its highest point, at times 
* hamstrung, Mrs patching Continental achievements. If 
ts t0 effectuate- the one wishes to attribute economic 


■ a • 7“ — — nniunmuiuii, wun one CSSnvlst 

o kel 1 6 woS enS A S ; Hr ur£ med f disputing or qualifying the assertions of 
SSfrtSLS °! 1 9 t ! ,cr .' That, given the nature of the 


r ihoroiierM „ ~uii .7 . — "S' uiiomcr. miu, given me nature or uic 

P I b c t cth,c ! &°ugh enterprise and especially, the subject- 

fit thp S W8S a ? ,l f ved mafter - * s only to be expected, 

at tne expense of its own electoral r 




| The Imperial 
I Imagination: Magic and . 
Myth in Kipling^ India 

Lewis D. Wurgafi 

‘’Provocative and stimulating . . . assesses 
■ British attitudes and activities In the heyday 
of empire in India throdghthe conceptual 
Framework of psychoanalytic (and tqa lesser 
extent anlhropological) theory. . . . raises 
l'- 1 i co * on ^ Bl w w h°i**fiy to * ■ ■! ' 


tAuciisc ui i La own electoral 

viability. The process was apparently Three historical appraisals are 
complete on November 21, 1970, intended to ascertain “whether there is 
when The Times , proclaimed itself a continuous Liberal identity such that 


■ 


nuwti IHC I Iftm : UIUL-lOimeU Iiseil " , wm M iwiiiij aum IIHU 

“a Liberal newspaper”, dedicated to a « elector who was^ a Liberal during the 
abstract, principles that transcended era of Gladstone or Asquith wouldalso 


In declining a second innings as 
chief, Grimond insisted that news** 
Mr Gladstone. But several of h# 
essayists obviously refuse to t®® 
at his word. He is credited not « 
with charm, which he possessed-® 
presumably still possessa - " 
abundant measure, but also mu > 
"concern for new ideas’, 
which are shown by Alan Butt Pp B 
have been strikingly Idiosyncratic. 

One fewer than the MWfcf . 
Liberal MPs in the last PaiUjJ 
these twelve authors are ^ 
diverse in their viewpoints^ 
agree no more easily dn the 
credentials of Joseph Chamberta 
whom Brock tags as a . JJJ 
Conservative maverick » 
Stuart Mole rightly reedgnif^® 


and a declining individual commitment 
to moral standards. This tendency in 
policy lias been inexorable since the 
Attlee government of 1945-51. Even 
MrsTtialcher, apparently, has failed to 
turn back the statist, corporatist tide. 
Like some neglected prophet, he 
points the way ahead for a putative 
future Alliance government to follow. 
A sweeping programme of institutiona I 
reform previews the transfer of 
governmental responsibilities from the 
centre to the localities with a reformed 
financial basis for a new structure of 
local autonomy. In addition, the usual 
Liberal themes of electoral reform, 
local devolution and an overhaul of 
parliament are deployed. The pre- 
vailing assumption throughout is that 
Britain is over-governed, and 
therefore badly governed, with a 
consequent malaise that extends to- 
ttery aspect of social and cultural life. 
In economic policy, Grimond is a firm 
defender of the values of the market 
arid' of the entrepreneurial spirit* 
Again, decentralization is the master 
concept, from industrial relations to 
the management of currency, savings 


of Asquithian Liberal connections. 
Tony Benn , Grimond’s volume 
deliberately flouts the niainsLream of 
conventional argument on most issues. 
But it does so in a consistently 
stimulating, searching and lucid 
fashion that makes it a joy to read for 
anyone with a serious interest in British 
politics. 

The honesty and originality are 


ignores the Falklands. San Salvador or 
any other specific issue. Grimond 


largely dislikes (he world as it is, south 
of Scapa Flow, dominated by the bia 


of Scapa Flow, dominated by the big 
battalions of corporate interests. He 
particularly dislikes the trade unions 
who, it would seem, have had no 
original thought troubling their 
collective mind since the days of Taff 
Vale (or Tolpuddle?). 'Like the 
legendary Irishman, to proceed to his 


have Britain consider other, cheaper 
nuclear forces than Trident; Lawrence 
Freedman would have Nnto rely 
increasingly on conventional forces 
nnd withdraw tncticnl nuclear weapons 
from Europe, and Edwina More ion's 
proposals for banning space weapons 
would hardly warm tne hcurls of 
President Rcagnn nnd his advisers. 


the Kremlin constantly inveighed 
against the balance of power. Now it 
may say that it believes in parity but its 
calculations on manpower levels end 


an theatre nuclear forpes suggest that it 
is pushing Tor something rather diffe- 
rent. 

Such quibbles apart, there is no 
doubt that Segal and his fellow authors 
have produced n feast for the strategist, 
an excellent talking point far the next 
academic conference. Unfortunately il 
seems unlikely that the Greenhorn 
Common protesters will be clubbing 
together lo find their £5.95 or that the 
book would convince them if they read 
it. As Freedman puts it, “moss 
demonstrations are not called to 
facilitate marginal adjustments in 
power politics. Passionate pleas and 
indignant demands are not Taised to 
achieve the trimming or 'the 
reorganization of the nuclear arsenals. 
The cause is much grander." The core 
of the CND case is that the Soviet 
Union is not u threat to the West, that 
arms races by themselves are a cause of 
war and that some final solution must 
be found to remove the threat of 
nuclear war. Possibly, as Segal hints. 


Few will accept al! the authors’ 
arguments. I would put greater weight 
than Baylis does on the argument that 
Britain’s nuclear force' represents a 


UtUCl-UQY iTim vi . ■ i ■ * a f 

qualities would be more than sufficient sense, less obviously reflect|ye figures 
for his purposes. But he has also been .such as Michael Foot or Neil kinnock 


an MP for thirty-three years, and 
leader of a great party for eleven. He 
wants to impel public policy in radically 
new directions. On this level, the book 
is less adequate. Its clarity is 
occasionally deceptive or even 
misleading; it helps to explain the 
continuing ineffectiveness of the 
Liberals as a party of power. It can 
ignore the historical context, as when 


desired objectives, he would not start Dmai " s I ULie ?' 
from here, Much of the argument may second cen're of decision makir«B CnFtcr 
be intellectually satbfyineTjut perhaps Washington) which t he Russto. s might 
not be politically satisfying. In tlus ear would be used more cajvttan 

sense, les obviously refleetfve figures V S f ° rces ' n *5 e S of ‘fejf 1 Aj 
such as Michael Foot or Neil Kinnock ,,s conventional foroei Nato could 

may be ultimately the more serious- consuler , “l .ISSLiJ 
minded politicians, and nearer the weapons io block SovieC . 
voters' real concerns through Poland. But the alliance might 

voters real concerns. think again if Poland had its own force 


minded politicians, and nearer the 
voters' real concerns. 

When Mr Grimond took over the 
leadership of the Liberals in 1956 he 
promised his troops to march them 
towards the sound of gunfire. A 
quarter-century on, lie is still scarcely 
within earshot of many of the most 
critical engagements. , But as . a 


think again it romna naa us own torce 
of nuclear submarines waiting to 
unleash missiles against the United 
Stales, just as the Soviet Union would 


xause b 
Britain. 


fore a nuclear strike on 


ignore tne historical context, as wnen cruicai engagements. , diu as a 
fierce criticisms of the nationalized r&flectlve, beguiling commentator on 


industries are offered with no comment what the battle ought really to be 
on the inadequacies of the capitalist about, he is incomparable. 


Power in suspense 


^ Many. readerewiH. be attracted by 
Freedmarrk suggestion ^ fnhf - Nato 
should increasingly rely for deterrence 
and defence on more powerful conven- 
tional forces. As the Professor of War 
Studies 1 puts itj “conventional warfare 
in the centre of Europe is an extremely 


vodka in tne Army and Navy uud ana 
The Times had changed its name to 
Pray da. Moreover, the authors have 


nasty and unpredictable prospect and 
this in itself constitutes an important 
deterrent. To propose a conventional 


Norman Gash 


Dayid Butler 


A revealing aspeLi ui the study is its profitable and sometimes dangerous strategy is to propose a lesser evil but 
deference to the legislature. Perhaps, constitutional practice. What, st jn significantly evil.’, Attempts to im- . 
in an aae of democratic shibboleths, curiously, Butler does not consider is pr0 ve the West’s conventional de- 
this is inevitable. But are we so inured the old constitutional doctrine- that • . , T * „ • 


little consolation for those looking fora 
panacea. But perhaps the arms race 
argument should be met more fully. As 
Segal puts it, "wars' tend to be caused 
by political (or ; personal) farces. 
Politics makes use of weapons 
available: but weapons do nqt cause 
thecottfhct.” 


Goteming Without a Majority: 
uliernmas for Hung Parliaments in 
Britain. 


lo the idea of government as a when a prime minister takes office, he 
committee of the legislature that we takes, responsibility for al the 
- 'as does David circumstances surrounding ,,,r 


should have to ask. 


Information, please 


P .SfSSTx 14,95 paperback ’ 


Butler, “who minds tiie shop” while an ceptance. By accepting office, does he 
nftminictmfiiin ic hftiniT formed? • The not become defender of the decision to 


administration is being formed? The not become defender of the decision to 
distinction between parliament, which appoint him? Or are the shoulders of 


1 : 000 217071 X r r ends with dTsso i u lion , a nd the pol i t ical modern statesmen not strong enough 

i* — — — — : ; — executive, which ends with for that constitutional burden? 

£?sgJgs2S. 
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t dBnkh«tK 1 mainpartTes, which ' dlsappeored7 . The ■ same deferential SiSmeljt 'might bMhougJU, 
I of an ?alL9lectoraI,., atdtuS^-iav jaglin^iAppArprit 

f ***** of 5[ T a,ler discussion of flfe two preroga(ives^of ■ [jt(cs arid g(J ^ mme ht Governing 

BJaroh , nr^ C ^_ ! ri ^ Cessita - es fl , fl ¥ e r the Crown which, in the feircumstances , a Majority will be, as the 

f S n rt fer i °rity, If rome kinefof m form the subject of the book, may say/reguired reading. For 

! ‘ Elrod I] ^ p . rp 5 - en J * ot * were to be rtot be automatic: the choirc of which onlilia[ y y public it may have 

( politician to ^k to fom a govqrim ^methingpV fascination o(a book 




partisanship. 


feel at home in the party of Jo Grimond 
or David Steel”. Their respective 


atuari ivioie ngnuy 


Clearly a hung parliament creates 
many difficulties for . the politicians' 
Indeed, reading parts of this book Is 
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VV\5.." . \ 1 ;#gl5dcrwcl arid valued contribution "to the . v. 


Fables from Old FVench: 

A ^yop *5.6 easts and Bumpkins 

Nrirman R. Shapirq. 

hrtmslaied J Msi, qhaiTn.ind' a ./‘i . 
; >comhgly bfftnileis fidelity to i(idr tone; 1 - 
, fthu fljkl suteianefl: Vfe mutt ,btf gtoteftil” 
Rfcfiaw Wifyiir. ib fjlh-ceiiiury woodcut. ' 

eng«\fings: S24.95CI. ;'.; '.-.V;.', 

: The^ fio<>kofQUest!oiis: , 

Vblurncs lV.V^uid V J,' ‘In.ihclasi' (cn ynais 
nothing of iniefet) has bden written id 
; France tfcurt aoe^not hevijijjs prtjcedijii ; 

lump wxu'ofJab«:;,/ncowi : ; ' 
: *?s f 95'cl.. ! ' 1- i. ’V > .. 


bid for power the Liberals have stood Mfchael^ Brook Eeo 


ism, And concludes that, the e«*ed 


tion8”, than on the rela!i_« 
proportional repfesenlatiofl' 

voting, coalitlonism. « cojgw 

politics techniques. The l«^L. 
^ad hocceiy", which 
suasiveiy holds to be a charact 
Libera! Fartyorganizatlon^^ 
mirrored in the contents 
in an exceedingly select 
LL-W (Art' in Wt 


like reading the political equivalent of 
a medical dictionary: one is left with an 


graphy”).; So, too; , in 
UteVpfay between what 

.1 roti/inaltstn ' and WM 1 ^ 


ddchnedtocHange when they had the 'E mnnf f h f° u Hj or . Robert- 
.opportunity - few bf.them have found CP n S.?L i , Vlct Pu na 5j or 
seats at Westminster. Nevertheless,' S a ne7°‘ toe Edwar- 

ihey hate qualified as an enermzina Sensing 


intellectual fecunditvi In 1940 and ti.- proviaes- a 

again, less fqrmally, fn 1977 they lent HUS b » ■ A etch ' an ideological 
tneir. 'parltamentgiN votw antomOral ^rder to demonstrate ^that 

authority to natiorul lm*t\*r* .of nihar iberahsm ahd social democracy 1 . 

mon L tradition” 


‘•profound rationalism 
Curtice discerns as an ias, r u 5? ra i * ' 
tivlsm oh the. pari ^0? 

porters. Far from # 

value of Jfais vqlume.' s^, 
crepancies infuse :it 
vitality. Will they enjoy a.c^P 8 '.^ 
effect at the polls? 


Jane Austen : for an annotated bib- 
liography of Jane Austen studies, 
1973-83, suggestions for entries, in 
particular from authors of articles or 
notes that might otherwise be over- 
looked. __ _ 


Department of Ei 


)hio Uni- 


uneasy sensation of innumerable and 
possibly fatal symptoms. The body 
politic, however, like its human 
counterpart,' Is probably tougher and 


ces, Ellis 
45701. 


fall, Athens, Ohio 


prints: for research purposes, 
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School of Art and Design. Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana-Cham- 
paign, 408 East Peabody Drive, 
Champaign, Illinois 61820. ^ 

Dr James Hastings (1852-1922), Free 
■ Church clergyman, founder-editor 
of the Expository Tifnes, editor of 
theological dictionaries: any in- 
formation,, letters, papers etc; for 


Jean Garrlgue: correspondence, writ-, 
ings of other information sought by 
her estate. : . 

■ Eakins Press Foundation; 155 East ' 
42nd Street, ■ New York. New 
York 10017. 


research purposes. . 

1 John A.. H. Dempster. ■ 

-Westgate, 118 Motherwell Street, 

. : Airdrie, . .1 , ,v . 

Copt. Bernard kotMtisi.' eighteen th- 
cenlury American cartographer and 
engineer: any references to bis ex- 
perience in England as a prisons r-of- 


Would Become 1 prob- %nd the decision whether to grant or 


something pf the fascination of a book 
on morbtq anatomy. The politicians 
are likely to be thicker-skinned. They 


8 consideration of re i ects M r Bertn’s fatuous notion of usu ^ jy J eed || U i ? instraction in (he 
f . Qtaliff n j^ S: the problems pf , bringing .in the Speaker as a kind of mat!e J: 0 f getting find keeping power. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton y \ic\pritiri art 
critic (1834-94): present whereab- 
outs or letters, diaries^ paintings and 


war, 1779-84; for a biography. 

Lincoln uiamant. . 


Pondside, Spring Valley R 
Ossining, New York 10562. 
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F ^‘ on 8‘' I'':- narliament to be endorsed by the doubt intended; whether it will also be 

i ^W' ; on' .Lin 0 « MuFflrtW House of. Commons, seemjs a doubtful relevant depends On the ouicome' of 
I. ySE’.-SL 1 irtfrtlmS- nnd • iSd unneSaiy: remedy. It would Jun e 9. The author criticizes,. iyith 

S : . ^ptefehslte ^ ' diminish the prerogative of [he Crown justice, the indecent pressures of the 
F ’Mile' its'^&rtk ifi and the authority of the prime p ew ^ media on government at the lime 

ftaiisdp.f f ^ proac ^ minister 1 Worse, it would not of the Falklands war. Yet whBt he has 

E ' necessarily solve the nfoblem since it doi ^ in effect is to! provide a kind of 

l*. than, solve them. n , CCB , s ? i . : Mnn „iV,ip Fnr n House of awkward Questions 
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worse, they are following the same §£ d S J . n £ n ° r -Aaqjdth.. belonged-, 
procedures today. . Wjiether Roy J enkinshas adopted (hat 


^^i*^ , ouS t97 na |jfy dionified as ; never aiow., 


Inside the Affiance: An 

of the Development : 

the Llberal-S ft 

Martin. P»peri«t, O.S^»^ w 
7), by Jeremy Josephs , nas j ^ 
pubUshed: The author has hj ^ 
Ihp.ra eader, 


For all that, the appearance of David 
Butler's study is timely, as was no 
doubt Intended; whether It will also be 
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necessarilv solve the problem since it dorie in effect is to! provide a kind of 
would not be impossible for a House meCH ,n qf awkward questions 


4.- Wre : fl re l j - i” would not be inipossioie rer a nuu» meewn 01 awswaro 

\ ' §rn J 8 i!?rfl d i r o4? composed Of many parties to refuse to with wliich fU(ure press., radio and 

£ endorse both a televislpn ; ; 
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“Overhaulingthe Cowdgjjy! 

Falklands Factor”, “Th® J ssuc B ; 
— n «ri “Prprtflrefer • • 1 . 
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ership” and “Prepare ^ ; ^rtlt 
Parliament?”. There is * tow*r 
Dick Tavenje. •: • •.* 


dSate and a proposed dissolution, politicians wheneVer^ iheklnd [of crisis 

or own more stuitlwngly. to endorse n dep j cte d in' these pages actually 
orime minister ana yet deny hup the arr j V es. If so, those in authority yifl 
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iCorgi Books) invite entries for their annual 
i : prize of £2,000 in ntompr^ of Georgette Heyer •) 

for an outaUtnd ing frill-length novel net in any hiatbrical jiariod. 
Guaranteed hardback and paperback publication, fbr ftitthei*. ' y 
details please write to: 

; The Bodley Hend, 9 Bow Street, Covont Garden, 
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Modest reforms 


Prospecting in the Pleiad 


W. H. Walsh 


Patrick Riley 

Knot's Political Philosophy 

213pp. New Jersey: Rowman and 


Littlefield (distributed in the UK by 
TABS). $28.95. 


TABS). $28.95. 
0 8476 6763 4 


Hannah Arendt 


Lectures on Kant's Political 
Philosophy: Edited and with an 
interpretive essay by Ronald Beiner 
174pp. Brighton: Harvester. £16.95. 
0 7108 04490 


conventional verdict: for him Kant is 
"a political philosopher of the very first 
rank”, “the most important and 
attractive of political philosophers". 
Riley does not deny that Kant's 
political thought had us weaknesses: 
he just believes that Kant's chief 
proposal, to institute a politics which is 
'“republican" and “peaceful”, is more 
suited than that of any other political 
theorist to the needs of the modern 
world, especially if we set aside the 
“apocalyptic” and the “over- 
sanguine r ‘. Riley explores Kant's 
republicanism and his views about 
peace in two of the central chapters of 
his book. But his main interest lies not 
so much in the details of Kant's 


we have the realization of morally 
desirable ends through the operation 
of motives which have nothing to do 


succeed in offering a convincing 
positive account of his own. Kant can 
hold that noture and freedom may 


with morality. In both cases nature as it 
were points beyond itself and in a sense 
prefigures the sphere of freedom: the 
absolute opposition between the two is 
mediated - or so we are led to believe. 


Kant's political philosophy Is not 
usually accounted the most profound 
or exciting part of his system. He felt 
strongly on a number of politicnl 
questions, in particular the need for 
what he called a “republican" 
constitution, one in which citizens 
would be consulted or at (east 
considered by rulers and not simply 
used for forwarding their ends; he was 
also (and the two issues were closely 
connected in his mind) un unyielding 


political philosophy as in the place 
' political philosophy has in the Kantian 


system. Riley wants to dispute the 


verdict that it belongs only on the 
periphery, as a kind of optional extra 
or dispensable afterthought. Rather, 
he says, it has a vital part in bridging 
the gap between nature and freedom; 
an achievement with which Kant was 
increasingly preoccupied as time went 


loitcnt of war and advocate of a 
linen tary league of nations. He not 
v welcomed the French Revolution, 


only welcomed the French Revolution, 
but said of it that it “finds in the hearts 
of all spectators ... a wishful 
participation that borders closely on 
enthusiasm". Yet he could not bring 
himself to allow to citizens, even in the 
Most tyrannical conditions, the right to 
rebel, while .his prescriptions for 
constitutional reform, in particular 
about what groups should have the 
franchise, were extremely modest. 
Katit’s detailed knowledge and 


The case for this conclusion is made 
through a close examination of certain 
sections of the Critique of Judgment, a 
work Riley takes to be of crucial 
importance for Kant's philosophy as a 
whole. There Kant discourses, among 
many other things, on “the ultimate 
end of nature”, which turns out to be 


the attainment by human beings of a 
state of “culture". Culture in this 


connection is a condition in which men 
are not merely masters of the sciences 


It is certainly true that the Critique of 
Judgment contains ideas of interest ana 
importance about human life; the 
passage in the part on aesthetics about 
the social aspects of art is one example , 
that to which Riley calls attention 
another. But Riley does not restrict 
himself to the exegesis of such 
passages. His claim is that the third 
Criliaue really does the trick Kant 
promised to perform When he wrote it: 
it shows the critical philosophy to be a 
genuine unity of a teleological kind. Or 
rather, it suggests that it may be 
properly taken in that way, the notion 
of something super-sensible which 
underlies and unifies the spheres of 
nature and freedom being a necessary 
idea of reason. Kant on this account 
takes a long step in the direction of 
Hegelianism, but finally draws back 
from Hegelian conclusions (“Spirit” 
remains for Kant an anonymous 
regulative idea.) If it is a correct 
account, Riley's work has an interest 
altogether broader than its title 
suggests. 

However, there are certain caveats 
to enter. One concerns just what the 
unitary reading can be taken to have 
achieved. Riley himself notes that 
some recent commentators on the 


form a unity; he can perhaps advance 
as far as saying that we must think that 
they form a unity. But can he offer uny 
explanation of how the unity is 
achieved? The answer is of course that 
the doctrines of the first Critique 
preclude any such explanution. Ana in 
its absence a “teleological" reading of 
the Kantian philosophy, which claims 
to bring together its theories of nature, 
art. politics, history and morals, must 
remain at best interesting; it cannot 
really convince. 


drive: the positions argued for artM 
renlly made out; in some casesS 
not renlly discussed, ft JJ? 
recommended as readable, Z £ 
much more. w 


Harold Beaver on the new Library of America series 




Mark Twain 
M ississippi Writings 


IL“ njS ra '?^!, AmCrlCa ' he “KIP 1 - The MLA, hoi surprisingly, hit back 


■gency- The fa— ,heV to be* 


political philosophy of whom 


most approves was the late 
Arendt. Her lectures on the sublwu 

iti- Nmi, Cr'ii.xni r„_ c" , r 0 )™* 


assembied was ilhe, national culture the Respome 

many-volumed Bible, as it were, of the schools stood their ground. Wilson 
nationnl covenant. dmi in tern a rlpAorlfl tirant Kti until 


A second caveat touches Riley's 
particular interests. As shown, ne 


argues that Kant's political philosophy 
is an integral part of the critical system. 
Even if that were true it would not of 


course demonstrate that the details of 
that philosophy are important; it would 
certainly not support the large claims 
Riley makes on its behalf. But in any 
case it seems doubtful whether Kant 
does assign much of a mediating role to 
his philosophy of politics proper; it is 
his philosophy of history which 
plays that part. Admittedly, Kant's 


philosophy of history has a strong 
political slant to it: it traces the actual 


and practitioners or spectators of the 
arts, out in which, more generally, they 


Critique of Judgment, among them 
Guyer and McFarland, have treated 


have a capacity for “the furthering of 
ends of all kinds' 1 . The capacity to set 
themselves a wide variety of ends does 
not in itself elevate men above nature; 
it docs, however, loosen nature's 
bondB and so prepares the way for self- 
determination. In this respect it 
compares with another condition 


understanding of political realities, 
when compared with those of, say. 


Hegel, were slight. Like other men of 
the Enlightenment lie saw politics from 




the Enlightenment he saw politics from 
a distance. And this was not surprising, 

> ; glv.cn his . status as a professor in a 
minor university in a remote part of a 

Patrick Riley does not accept the 


these particular claims of Kant's with 
scepticism, if not disdain. He tries to 
answer their criticisms, but does not 


and foreseeable fortunes of the human 
species through what are in effect two 
main political stages. Interesting as this 
may be, however, it hardly constitutes 
a comprehensive theory of politics. 

Riley’s book is careful and scholarly 
.and touches on many topics, including 
fundamental points in Kant's ethics 
and the value of other books on its 
general subject. It brines together a lot 
of information and calls attention to 
neglected material. But It seems in the 
end to lack both shape and sustained 


the New School for Soda! ReS 
given in 1970-71, have tmZ 
edited, with an ,, interoretive n e!s»!* 
Ronald Beiner of the Universal 
Southampton. They do not beat m 
R iley s estimate of Kant on poMa. 
since they begin with the rm*j 
declaration that Kant’s actual poliiiol 
writings “cannot compare in muto 
and depth" with his other works. Wta 
interested Arendt was not these worts, 
but rather a political philosophy Ku 
might have worked out, had he not fa 
come across the ideas when he msoSI 
and feeble, a philosophy which nte 
have taken its start from section «cl 
the Critique of Judgment and nM 
have presented politics, as Ku 
presented an, not from the ponntf 
view of participants but from thud 
the calm and judicious spectator. Wb 
further content that philosophy migh 
have had Arendt does not succeed 
in communicating, despite sou 
promising forays and acute intidmfi 
remarks. The main interest of la 
book, as her editor makes plain fails 


jack London 
W orks 

Edited by Donald Pizer 
Volume One: Novels and Stories. 
1020pp. 094045005 4 


fervour 


Such was the missionary fervour 
with which the project was launched. 
The National Endowment for the 


l ne MLA, not surprisingly, hit back Stein) or black writers (like Frederick 
with a pamphlet entitled. Professional Douglass or W. E. B. Du Bo is) who 
Standards and American Editions: A might have been omitted from such a 
Response to Edmund Wilson. The consensus only twenty years earlier, 
schools stood their ground. Wilson Nothing is new pewim'ia. But the time 
died in 1972. A decade went bv until was clearly ripe. In the decade of the 


was launched. 


Volume Two: Novels and Social 
Writings. 

1216pp. 094045006 2 
Library of America. $25 each. 


Charles N. Watson 

The Novels of Jack London: 

A Reappraisal 

304pp. University of Wisconsin Press. 
116. 

029909300 X 


Humanities (not then so called) got in 
on the act. But a mysterious sea- 
cliange intervened. Quite how, quite 
when, is not clear. But .an undisclosed 
sum from the Endowment was allotted 
to the Modern Language Association 
for its newly created Committee for the 
Editions of American Authors 
(CEAA). The Committee’s task iiur to 
plug a gap. The only full edition of 
Melville, for example, wa$ still the 
British Constable edition from the 
1920s. There had been no effort to 
collect a complete Poe since the 


the Ford Foundation, mainly through 
the efforts of its vice-president, Roger 
Kennedy, put up $600,000 to fund what 
(at that time) was still called the 
Literary Classics of the United States. 
For Jason Epstein, now editor-in-chief 
at Random House, was still on the 


hairs over generic distinctions. There 
will be room for the Puritan literati, for 
Jonathan Edwards and John 
Wonlmon. The philosophers also have 
right of entTy with two volumes 
planned for william Jnmes and with 


bicentenary, if ever, the United Stales George Santayana and Chnrles 
could take possession of its “classics". Sanders l’eircc (that universally hailed, 


track. He now rapidly recruited Daniel 
Aaron, director of the American 
Civilization programme at Harvard, 
and Richard Poirier, an editor of 
Partisan Review and professor of 
English at Rutger?}. This self- 
nominated caucus applied for an 
additional and larger grant from the 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities which was eventually 


could take possession of its “classics”. 

The roll-call is generous: Jefferson, . 

Irving. Cooper. Poe, Emerson, watt main the wings. Then the re are the 
Hawthorne. Melville. Whitman, naturalists and travellers (like William 
Parkman. Stowe, Twain, Howells. 

Henry James, Henry Adams, Stephen 
Crane and Jack London-all in the first 
thirty-six months. Ultimately there will 
be the whole of Murk Twain in six 
volumes and of Hawthorne, Emerson. 

Melville, and Adams in four volumes 
each. Of Henry James something like 
eight volumes of fiction, -travej, 
autobiography and criticism are 


accessible, senuotician) 


Virginia edition of 1902. These old approved in the autumn of 1979. That 
texts, in any case, were unreliable. Nor added $1,200,000 to the founders' 


Ban rum, Audubon and Zcbulon 
Pike); while the generation of 
Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O'Neill. 
Edith Wharton and Wifia Cathcr are 
already being corralled for eventual 
inclusion. The sound of a bottom being 
scraped seems as preposterous to these 
enthusiastic planners as reaching the 
edge of Einstein's universe. 

But time's winged chariot, hurrying 
near, is bound to make contemporary 
authors even jumpier than they are 
already. That decoy, the Great 


had there been any collected edition kitty. So the Literary Classics went into 


of Henry James or Henry Adams at production to emerge, two and a half 
all. Authority, completion, textual years later, with the four pioneer 


by anxiety over entry into this 
posthumous pantheon, this Acaditnle 
Amiricaine. Will Mailer make it?- Will 


Bio Library of America was launched auspices of the CEAA, editorial 
with considerable fanfare a year ago. workshops were set up to produce a 
Echoes of the event reached Europe, series of corporately validated texts by 


scholarship were urgently needed. At volumes of the renamed Library of 
various university presses, under the America. 


auspices of the CEAA, editorial 
workshops were set up to produce a 


admirable commentary, is more inla 
own work than in Kant's: it is vakub 


but maybe the republication of Uncle the best contemporary standards. 
Toms Cabin and Leaves of Grass and But if textual scholarship grinds fine, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, ft grinds exceeding slow. (After 

AmAita flthur III oc nin not c«Am In ■ . ... 0 , ... 


The time scale was astounding. By 
this time over forty people were 
involved as officers and directors and 
advisers, quite apart from editors. 


currently planned. Much of this will near, is bound to make contempo 
attract the stingiest librarian who, authors even jumpier than they 
contemplating his already crowded already. That decoy, Ihc Great 
shelves, may flinch from the bonanzn American Novel, may now bo replnced 
as an avalanche of duplication. The by anxiety over entry into 
first of the Hawthorne volumes, for posthumous pantheon, this Acatfi 
example, is the only complete Antdricaine. will Mailer make it?-' 
collection of his shorter fiction (now Salinger? William Carlos Willia 
ranged in order of composition) ever Hart Crane? If so. will it be in a holt 
made. The Whitman edition, con- or second-class compartment resci 
mining the 1855 as well as the 1891-92 for minor notables or in glorious f 
versions of Leaves of Gross, is more class isolation which (as of 1983 
comprehensive than any other one- likely to be the distinction of Faulk 


Salinger? William Carlos Williams? 
Hart Crane? If so. will it he in a hold-oil 


proof-readers etc. The board was volume collection. The volume of 


S d^ e flttemfon dl ^e 0t rerivS of Meades ofW ^bour Melville ' (a^impre^e r^s^Aalem)^ uUhe 

[. [IlCnt CIOSC attention. Tnc revival Of rnncnrHnm hnc ctill nnl thp ..... 


principally for the light it throwsoafc 
missing volume of a large-scale trig 
she did not live to complete. Kutn 
always an important influence on Is 
thought. But the light she here thaw 
back on his unwritten political thMji 
unfortunately disappointingly din. 


men close aueniion. ine revival or consortium has still not reached the 
classics beyond the protection of masterpiece of his mid-career, Moby- 


Expedient principles 


which Is alleged by Kant to come about 
naturally, the attainment of a civil 


Richard Lindley 


. constitution - -Which subjects men!» 
selfish activities to the rule of law. Here 


act is expedient if it brings about a net 
gain in utility, and maximally expedi- 
ent if no available alternative could 


'Joifa Git Ay V| ; 

Mill on Liberty: A Defence 
143^p. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


produce more utility. Although this 
latter principle does - not obviously 


Even In Utilitarianism Mill defendtd 
a utilitarian theory of moral rigfc 
Here he specifically discusses then* 
to security, whereas In Oil Ubim l 

.1!......^.. <L n J.U» llkirhl UlhVf K 


follow from the Principle of Utility, 
Mill undoubtedly subscribed to both. 
Gray's task is, then, to show that Mill is 
right to hold that a morality requiring 


0 7100 9270 9 


to security, whereas in un lidto b 
discusses the right to liberty, whins 
grounded In the vital interest ofR®* , 
beings in autonomy. For human top 


V ’ 

• : . -•••- ■* • 




John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty is the 
classic statement of liberal principles 
for the protection of individual 
freedom against the encroachment of 
the state. Mill, however, is even more 
famous as a leading nineteenth-century 
utilitarian. This 'has appeared para- 


special respect for liberty will be 
maximally productive of happiness. 


general, and with Mill’s Principle of 
Liberty in particular. John Gray has 
written an important book which both 
develops recent criticisms of the 
received vieVv, and explains how. Mill, 
irt On Liberty , offered a powerful 
utilitarian defence of strong rights to 
individual freedom. 

Were Mill’s Principle of Liberty 
simply a "rule of thumb” a principle 
to the effect that, other things being 
equal, slates should not interfere with 
the liberty of their members in the self- 
regarding domain; it would be easy to 
reconcile with utilitarianism. For as a 
rule, such a restriction on states would 
probably: maximize utility. HoweVer, 


For, added together, the two principles 
yield the conclusion that acceptable 
practical principles are just those the 
acceptance of which will maximize 
utility. 

Gray argues convincingly that Mill 
was neither ah act nor a rule utilitarian, 
but rather that he rejected both in 
favour of an Indirect utilitarianism, 
which did not place the institution of 
rules at the centre of moral practice. 
Mill believed that the direct pursuit 
of happiness is individually self- 
defeating; for if an agent is to achieve 
happiness, he must pursue, as ends in 
themselves, goals Other than his 
own happiness. He also thought it 
collectively self-defeating; for a direct 
application of utilitarian principles 
would ' contain ho guarantee that 
people's vital. Interests would be 
protected, and such a guarantee is one 
of the preconditions for the social 
cooperation which the Principle of 
Expediency requires. 1 : ; 

. If the ultimate goal of maximlz- 
ty requires that actual agents 


beings in autonomy, ror numanw^ i 
to nourish, an environment ; 
autonomy and security are protects 
essential. The importance of secuj , 
hns been universally appreciated, w 
why is autonomy so vital? . • . ■ 


Mill's Doctrine of Utarty 
his theory of the higher 
the Principle of Liberty was WJJJ 
to apply only to those in “live manj 
of llieir faculties”. Gray cWj» *J 
Mill’s writings on liberty maw *® 

Anlii luhnn OriP finOrCCwlw 


l copyright, after all, has been a 

• recurrent feature of a publishing scene 
L anxious to invest in the literary 
r equivalent of gilts. Perhaps this was 
L merely another paperback venture 
I/ pretentiously paraded in hard covers. 

r ; Nothing could have been more 
[ mistaken. The roots of the Library of 
L America go back at least tweqfy years 
[■„- end its launching in the spring of 1982 
l was the triumph of an intellectual and 
\ commercial alliance in the face of 
iweral apathy and ingrained academic 
; ' mistrust. The fons el origo of the whole 
■■eateiprise was that Johnsonian And 
universal critic, Edmund Wilson, who 
f . for a working lifetime had can- 
i lankfrously steered clear of the 
1 J®versilies. If the Library of America 
urn some ways his memorial, it is also 
o tuc universities' belated and whole- 

* ■carted tribute to Edmund Wilspn. 

' Wkon had never been preoccupied 
[. wifn theoretical approaches to 

A fn incm TVi L!'_ . i 4 a. ' 


mble ultimately was commercial, 
ould the Library of America, like its 


Dick.) Also competitive spheres of Gallimard original, generate a profit? 
colonization were darkly plotted, with ft is still too early to judge, but the signs 


a forty-volume edition of William 
Dean Howells proposed here, a 
complete edition of William Gilmore 
Sims there. Time was no object. Nor 
money, it seemed. 


Edmund Wilson kept a wary eye on 
this trahlson des clercs from Welffleet. 


are fair. At twenty-five dollars, each 
volume is a bargain. It is a bargain even 
for those totting up the equivalent 
paperback prices of their individual 
components. Within three months a 


Poe's critical and journalistic writings 
(due in spring, 1984) also fills a long- 
standing need. So loo will the two 
massive tomes of James's collected 
reviews and criticism (projected for 
autumn, 1984). 

Like Editions de la Pltiade, the 
Library of America is launched as 
an infinite enterprise. Here is the 


or second-class compartment reserved 
for minor notables or in glorious first- 
class isolation which (as of 1983) is 
likely to be the distinction of Faulkner, 
T. S. Eliot, Stevens, Frost and Pound? 
What scents a noble consensus today 


What scents a noble consensus louay 
may yet become a scene of embittered, 
sectional politics. 

Still, fox the present, all is luxe, 
caimeet volupti. Though containing an 
average of 1300 pages, these are not 
chunky blocks but elegant, friendly 
volumes (about five Inches by eight) 
which oocn readilv and actually lie flat. 


American version of a literary Eden 
which will constantly expana, as it 
reaches back into the eighteenth and 


which open readily and actually lie flut. 
as Edmund Wilson had Insisted. Bruce 


In March 1968 he lost his temper, 
publishing a celebrated open letter in 
the New York Review of Books which 


second printing was needed and 89,000 reaches back into the eighteenth and 
copies of the first four titles (early seventeenth centuries as well as 

:it_ |L llnrnal r t I . -L . 


Melville, three novels by Harriet forward into the twentieth. 


Beecher Stowe, the poetry and prose maintaining every volume perma- 
of Walt Whitman, the complete tales n ently in print. Being an American 
and sketches of Nathaniel Hawthorne) Library, moreover, it will not split 


volume 


Campbell is their designer. They are 
printed on acid- free, bible-thin paper. 
They look permanent and (according 
to ine Library’s release) “will last for 


began: 

The editi ng of the classical American 
Writers, has got to be an academic 
racket that is coming betweon these 
writers and the public to which they 


are on sale. They and their suc- 
cessor, we are assured, will be 
permanently available; ■■ . 


Library, 


generations and withstand the wear of 
frequent use". Possibly shorter-lived 
may be the scholarship. Text apart, the 


ought to be accessible . . . - What we particularly to university teachers. The 
get are, on the one hand, old reprints unpredictability of mass publishing has 


This will prove a boon to ail, but 


revise 


of various works of these writers, 
and, on the other, pedantic and 


long been an exhausting worry. The 
stu ay of American li terature is dictated , 


perback at last - the newly 
edition of one of the world’s 
great classics 


expensive editions published at long to a large degree, by the availability of 


I uSS*- ™ mBr k of his style, rather, 
El. rr* 61 ' ^ gusto and width. His task, 
u be saw it .was to explain the world to 
.Amenca and America to itself. The 
JEW- 1 *. tossed, because 
* Amencan and the European intel- 
JWwa spoke a common language, It 
eisentlal task because 
;™«rican achievement might well be 
to the continuity of that 
J*2“bDnalism already exploited, in 
by Eliot and Pound- 
1 wo - rk on Patriotic 

^*(1962)did lip come to realize how 
S UJ2 and '"^ccssible the key texts for 
'Aojencan culture were., It was then, 

• bis - 0 Jason Epstein to enlist 

'• ivniraii j J 1 * " cbriimgnsensical' and 
fWrauy dqwn-to-earth schehte:. ' 


Mill’s writings on iweny " 
only when one appr«w» _ 
developmental and historical aw*. 

elnn nf hie mnn*ntlonS Of bjM* 


developmental ana " 

sion of his conceptions of 
nature and happiness, Mills 
rests on two debatable conjw^ 

Idimnn hpinaC h 50C CW, 


rests on two aepaiaaic 
about human beings In society- 
lead to the conclusion tnauw 

n nmim-llnn of. nOW*”- 


lead to the conclusion 
ulllilarlan, protection oLPj^r 
liberty should b,e pnrarnoum. 


noeriy snouia pc 
conjectures are thijt^atur? . 
beings in "secure” sockitej. ^ 
be prepared to saOT«- ^ 
autonomy for other benefitsT”^ 

without a strong right to liberty g 

cannot become'or remain aui-r.. • 
agents. ... , 


Mill hod hoped io wound bi^, 

of human 1 nature In 
science of ethology, fix* 
reveal the laws of developm^J™ ^ : 

u... Hut neuiFVj 



that our most read and MLA to explain how they haa con t r acting to rent many of the texts so 
inters should .not -be '‘accomplished this operation of laboriously established by the CEAA;. 


intervals, a volume or two at a time, 
by the university presses. 
Unabashed he supplied his own 
interpretation of events; how Endow- 
ment money, already earmarked for 
his project, had been channelled to the 
Modern Language Association. “The 
next news of this that I had", Wilson 
continued, “was that more of these 
stupid academic editions, were being 
got under way." A prize example was 
the grisly news that some M.L.A. 
beneficiary Is going to undertake a 
complete edition of the works of 
William Gilmore Sims, who seems to 
me one of the most unreadable and 
unrewarding American writers - his 
work is both sloppy and voluminous. 
So battle was on. Wilson had thrown 
down his gage. He challenged the 
MLA to 1 explain how they had 


Penguins and Signets and Bantams 
(among others). Will Jack London’s 
The Iron Heel or Henry Adams’s 
Democracy, an anxious instructor 
asks, still be in stock in 1984? As R. W. 
Lewis put it: 


you could teach The Scarlet Letter, 
but you couldn’t teach The House of 
the Seven Gables', The Portrait of a 


Lady, but not Roderick Hudson-, 
Slias Lap ha in, but not Annie 
Kltburn or The Landlord at Lion's 
Head. 


To make the texts available, then, 
was ail-important. But what texts? 
Edited by whom? It waq here that the 
university presses, - still producing 
annotated editions for CEAA, put up a 
last stand. An armistice was eventually 
reached, with the Library of America 


RVoJImLI . j ailUUlU - . * * ” • . i 

^8 J. shpuld like to see would dispirited. With a: final rumble, • he 
Kjflp example of the Editions de merely concluded that he could not ' be 
'Which have included so bothered to do anything about it. 
vJtlSL • ■ ^ french classics, ancient Thai was a feint , of course, (n a two- 
beautifully produced Dart article called “The Fruits of the 


State University Press? Mark Twain’s 
from the University of California, 
Melville’s from the Northwestem- 
Newberry edition, or Howells’s from 
the University of Indiana. The rental 
was' fixed at 2.5 ber cent of the 
royalties. So the CEAA, which so far 

had shown.no. profit whatsoever, could 
at least draw comfort firom its new 


Translated by Terence Kilmartin 


riot have, enlisted a better 


iMrihM T cnorus -ot literary 
ITOfe^Trilling pronounced 
s^uate 1 editions of the 
“a -national 

t if B mvS'i ■ ; Auden abided that 
?be 'liSS^^h.ffsthiation "woufo 
t : Those were -the 


1969) he again went into the attack at least araw eomion buw 
on both the editorial methods and the copyright material. The Library itself is 
general literary, competence ,pf the a non-profit-making corporation. 




‘How can we withhold our admiration and gratitude from a 
man who fights on through a world of shadows and traps 
and falsity to share hU wonderful, hard-won vision with us 
in this great novel?... Those who first come to know Proust 
in this pew edition will find it as near to the real Proust as 
’• ! we can hope forth so very subtle and elusive a writer 1 
■ • , - Angus -Wilson in the Observer . , 


the hated variants in ' the Pltfode 
edition of Proust were all right; similar 


Who were these self-appointed priests 
of the literary canon? The. American 
canon, more than most in the twentieth 
century, was liotably unstable. Would 


rU^orihTTMte' look- as 

MarlfZm were not. Oblivious of 


1 Originally rendered hy C.K. Scott Moncrieff from an early 
and unreliable French edition, Proust’s monumental ' 
masterpiece has now .been flawlessly translated by Terence 
Kilmartin in thifi brilliantly acclaimed version; 


Marble Faun were not. upuvious oi 

f. Kennedy the implications,, he ruminated at 

I Kjs presidental, length on John S. Tuckers MLA 

! - ustog an oddly pegs- 1 edition of fragments from _ Mark 

\ gained *he absence of Twain’s final jears. . (There ^ e .some 

Ln^^P^ebsive editions “a sad i awesopie similarities between Wlsons 
national culture"- retreat, fighting quixotic battles with 


as a hypothetically' similar venture of 
the l9z0s? The risk had to be taken. 

»•* ‘ ‘ i . I — ■ • I li rum irtf ft. 


Revaluations, akin to those of h 
Melville or Thoreau or Dickinson ,or 


Published In 8 volumes, £5.05 each. 
Ajso available in a boxed set. £18.95 
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the later James i seemed unlikely.; 
More striking was the contemporary 
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apparatus hns been kept to a minimum: 
‘a brief chronological tabulation of the 
author's life; a note on the texts;- and a 
modest clutch oF explanatory com- 
ments, with details of some textual 
variants. All this is fine. But some price 
had to be paid For the headlong rush 
between the award of a grant of 1979 
and the first hatch of publications last 
year. 

Take the volume of Mark Twain’s 
Mississippi Writings, edited by Guy 
Cardwell. For The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer he had the University of 
California edition, prepared for the 
Iowa Center for Textual Studies by 
Paul Baender and associates. For 
Ptidd'nhead Wilson he used not the 
first edition, but the serialization that 
appeared in the Century Magazine, as 
being proof-read, in part at least, by 
Clemens himself. For The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn lie used the first 
American edition ( 1885) as “at present 
the best available text". Similarly for 
Life on the Mississippi he used the first 
American edition (1883). adding: 

Ultimately. the methodically 
prepared text of the future will 
involve a comparison of the first 
American edition and the holo- 
graph manuscript held since 1909 by 
the J. Pierpoinl Morgan Library. 
The manuscript contains matter not 
in the book, and the book, matter 
not in the manuscript. 

For Clemens revised both the 
typescript and printer's proofs. So 
in this instance a fuller, more 
nutlioriintive text will one day be 
available. In some ways it already is 
available, since Willis Wager (whose 
1942 dissertation for New York 
University is named) published a fuller 
version of the Morgan Library material 
in his 1944 text for the Limited 
Editions Club, introduced by Edward 
Wagenknecht, This included long 
passages on slavery and the Civil War 
never again reprinted. It was, in 
Wagenknecht's words, “the first 
‘complete 1 edition that has ever been 
published". None of this is detailed by 
Cardwell even In the most cursory 
manner, though he notes four 
typesetter's errors of which three were 
picked out for comment by Wager 
himself . at the end. o.f his “Note on 
. These Suppressed Passages'*. ’ , .. . 

r _ ^Wonebf ibis is intended to denounce 
'Cardwell. His choices are eminently 
sensible, though I regret that no room 
was found to quote, or even discuss, 
these suppressions. What this instance 
highlights, rather, is the controversy 
' between the CEAA and the (then) 
Literary Classics of the United States. : 
Where a CEAA now exists, it can be ' 
used. Where none exists, the present 
Library of America text must expect to 
■ be overtaken', and even 'eventually 
oyeiiunied,- by the. slow-grinding, 
methodical processes of the CEAA.. 
That had peeri the “professional" 
MLA . answer to Wilson all along. 

: In most cases it may make little 
; difference.. In the case I have .high- 
lighted a certain variety - a sense of, 
proximity to TV.ain’s own workshop y 
has certainly bjen lost. 

i. To many (outside -Russia, where he. 
continues to be a best-seller) the 
. inclusion so early in the grand parade 
of Jack ; London may . come' as a 
surprise. Why London? Or, more • 

E recisely. wny London for the ■ 
ibrarys first foray into the twentieth 
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century? For a start, as Daniel Anron 
has put it: 

We want to be n little unpredictable. 
We’re not trying to satisfy current 
conventions of what's major and 
what isn’t: we're trying to be broad 
and show the richness and range of 
the American literary heritage. To 
make that purpose clear, we're 
doing some of the more unexpected 
things early on. 

There issomethingofapleonnsm here; 
for the very word “heritage" is cal- 
culated to suggest something roomy 
and rich. The poor have no “heritage’ . 
Or perhaps they hnve only a national 
heritage, baniei Aaron, in fact, sounds 
marc and more like a drummer for the 
National Trust. Instead of stntely 
homes Americans are invited to 
rediscover a "literary heritage ”, mostly 
in the grand manner, but with also, 
here and there, a diversion, an 
unexpected, entertaining, nouveau 
riche estate from the fin 3e jiecle. 

London has not been served well by 
his critics. Charles N. Wnl son’s dogged 
reappraisal is no exception. He wns. 
above all. n story-teller and should he 
read, not with Spencer and Hueckel 
sincl Marx and Nietzsche on their 
Californian shelves, but in the 
company of contemporary story- 
tellers, which includes Gorki and 
Kipling nnd Anatole France. His tales 
of the Klondike made him famous. He 
followed Melville into the Pacific as he 
anticipated Hemingway in his zest for 
boxing (“A Piece of Steak") and war- 
correspondence. Like Lawrence, he 
could project himself, or uncannily 
reinvent himself, in animal form. The 
Calf of the Wild and White Fang are 
among the most memorable novels 
ever written about animals. His own 
early life as an oyster pirate in San 
Francisco, a hobo, a prison inmate, a 
labourer in the Oakland slums and 
failed gold-prospector in Alaska, was 
transformed into a fascinating saga irf 
Fiction and recollections. From 
London's The Road an American 
reader can turn to Karouac’s On the 
Road’, from his The People of the 
Abyss, a British reuder to Orwell’s 
Down and Out-in London and Paris. 

The first of these two ’ volumes 
clearly earns.! ts plafe in the Libraty . It 
is about the second, that. I have my 
dodbts. As Malcolm Cowley observed, 
very few Americun authors deserve to 
be presented in complete sets. The 
Emersons and Melvilles and Twains 
should be considered as exceptions 
rather than the rule. If a one-volume 
Whitman is possible, why London in 
two? He was a pretty suspect socialist. 
Though outraged by the excesses of 


capitalism, he behaved (when he had 
the chance) like a besotted capitalist 
himself. He fed on brutality (in the 
Klondike) as on human degradation 
(in London's East End). He gloried in 
hunting and being hunted. So he could 
never reconcile his pose of Nietzschean 
superman and Marxist revolutionary. 
He wanted to be both a lone wolf, that 
is. and leader of the wolf pack. 

Should Martin Eden (his autobio- 
graphical novel) or John Barleycorn 
(his confession of alcoholism) really be 


contemporary social fantasies, such as 
Howell s A Traveller from Altruria, 
Edwnrd Bellamy's Looking Backward 
and Ignatius Donnelly's Caesar’s 
Column. 

Still, one must not cavil at (lie 
Library of America’s generosity. Here 
is infinite riches in a little room. Mnny 
of these novels and essays have long 
heen difficult to find. Now they are to 
be canonized in perpetuum. That is the 
rub. Jack London was n peculiarly 
irresolute and unresolved man. It is 



considered part of .... 

literary heritage”? The People of the 
Abyss (1903) is reprinted here without 
the large number of photographs 
(many taken by London himself) 
which, though not keyed into the text, 
formed an integral part of the orig- 
inal Macmillan edition. Leon Trotsky, 
for one, was impressed by The Iron 
Heel 1980) that vision of an. 
American fascist state (alliance 
Of a plutocracy, secret 1 police, the 
military, and a few powerfully sub- 
sidized unions) perpetuating fin- 
ance capitalism by force until the 


SEW 

Jack London and his wife 

the “American difficult to take him quite seriously. He 
was the last pulp author of genius, 
before the rise of Hollywood, to feed 
the dreams and passions of the literate 
masses. A crude disciple of Kipling, lie 
fathered a hollow archetype: the 
virile American as man of letters, 
perpetuated over two further gener- 
ations by Ernest Hemingway, Jack 
Kerouac, and Norman Mailer. 


Notions of negritude 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

Thadious M. Davis 

Faulkner's ‘Negro*: Art and the 
Southern Context 


266pp. Louisiana State University 
J r ^S‘. £18 ; 75 (U4.25 paperback). 
0S071 L047-7. . • ' 


problem of negotiating between the 
fiction and the true South enables her 



Walter Taylor 
Faulkner’s Search for a South 
£13^0 University of Illinois Press. 
0 ?52 00943 6, 


to write well about Soldiers' Pay, The 
Sound and the Fury, Light in August, 
Absalom, Absalom ! and Go Down, 



which the individual is mnue, almost 
forced, to become ,, Negro’ in order to 
‘save', in a secular and religious sense, 
himself and the society creating the 
— •„ — — ““''"i 'Negro 1 , than he is in the Negro as 

Moses, examining in each case the' Negro." This sounds accusatory in 
structarai.and symbolic role given to tone, but what it describes proceeds 
the Negro- naturally from Faulkner’s methods. 

“Because for Faulkner artistic The enigma of Joe Christmas is for the 
integrity is niord of a guiding principle reader to resolve; the novel reVdlves 

nis means -Buridrtns’ journey] .The reader is 

the Fury “ 

lives of black i 
— .. religion and 

the poein is s^iqd fotri u&, so. at. the ^culmination of -his thinking about 
ends, of'Fmilknerfs hoVe \s ; . we have a innovative ' 1 rfSitfue? hnS valid 
strong sense of ^esthfctic closute, One materials bfeimn E 

9 f Favlknofs oenistent, concerns is his NewOrlenn^Mn (hls^novel^l^vk maite5 1 us. fear;' Walter Taylor's 

lhe perceivesa conscious ‘and extended Faulkn f‘s Searchfor oSoutfiachreves 
Gredatv Um oaradox. Hnch ^ 9 cxienaea none of (hese vjriues, but seems to be 

fnnnrioH oh a covert hatred of its 
Taylor tells us that in The 
found 1 "at last, the 

’■That South 
D the niost 
Butch Love 


Tramps’’ Flym declared th alcn ,. 
of the 60,000 professional tramw H 

‘prushuns 


Tlie Kipling of the Klondike they 
called him, or the Bret Harte of the 
Yukon. For it was the Alaskan foray of 
# . *ii.j ' . 1897-98 that provided the pay-dirt for 

twenty-third century. But this might' the rest of his literary career. Yet it was 
have been presented (with some of his experience as an eighteen-year-old 
London s political essays, like “How. I hobo that provides more telling clues. 
Became a Socialist’’, “The Scab", The Road (1907) is dedicated to Josinh 
Revolution ) in a volume of Flynt; and in “Homosexuality Among 


of wholeness, of be a realistic novel”. Wc are told that 
establishing the missing parts of his “To be Sure, Joe Is first of all a fictionnl 
^rld or vjsmn. She's earefui to state creation of Faulkner's. But further 

KiE r ft„.K atte , mpt ? ^ it ¥ n Ihe context of Yoknapnlawpha, 

Faulkner s attitudes toward Negro he is purely a creature of fantasy”: 
characters and to glean from them nis cultural ana social pressures help him 

!?!n?' W T d h- baCk pe :°R le ou i s, S e lo il l vent h,s bein 8- “Faulkner seems 
ms fiction . Tins appreciation i of. the much more interested in the process by 


The boys were 


history 


Home from home 


Mark Abley 


Patrick A. Dunae 

Gentlemen Emigrants: From the 
British Public Schools to the 
Canadian Frontier 

276pp. Manchester University Press. 
lS ' 3245 


lmisuuns ; their masters, sJS 
London was careful tn F 1 *! 1 - 
himself from such trade. 
on “Road-Kids and Gay-C^ 
states: k 

I wus neveraprushun.forl^ 
take kindly to possession. I S 

‘i an » then a profesh 

A nd lie it known , here and no* 
ihc profesh are the arisiom^ 

The Road. They are the kffi 
masters the aggressive men.fc 
primordial noblemen, the iu 
beasts .... ^ 

What London was claiming sont 

titiously is that he was never a ** 
underdog, never a pariah, never 
this sterile wnsteland. but a bte 
aggressor, the primordial beast Tk 
image is determinedly buich. Asini 
remain, whether snoopini 
Whitechapel among the tarts aj 
muggers of the Commercial Road , 
roistering in the South Seas. Tk 
macho Californian speaks for fc 
misfits, the oppressed; the m 
fascist for the scavengers of the pi 
Though superficially akin to Gwa 
Orwell's, Jack London's descent* 
the abyss (equipped with camera d 
housed with a police delectivcjhu 
like a photo-journalist’s search b 
copy. For he knows what attaint 
sluggish, drab, stunted dross oft 
capitalist machine. In his WcSu 
fantusy, The Iron Heel, his si 
switched to that of blond supernal 
terrorist. But it is typical of his mm 
(and his most potent legacy) that 
him the golden age of socialism mri 
dawn only three hundred yean afiai 
successful fascist revolution. (lt« 
not London but John Reedwtoirt* _ _ _ 

with Villa's guerrillas across Cl*»g-:W« R. DFOCk 
hua; it was Reed who was to bebwid. 
under the walls of the Kremlin.) 

As Kenneth Rexroth long a 
observed: 

London practically invented * 
heroine as Good Chum.. Hr 
homosexuality is not the point tap 
the immaturity is. There are nat* If 
.no adults anywhere in Lowtou t 
fiction. It is impossible jo » t 
seriously sea captains, goldnuws £ 
entrepreneurs, rtvolul»») 
leaders who behave like new# 


Travelling through the wilderness of 
iSt is now south-eastern Saskat- 
chewan in May 1888, John Donkin, an 
English member of the North-West 
Mmlnied Police, found himself in a 
tillage with the unlikely name of 
Caonington Manor. Apparently he did 
cot arrive at a moment when a 
-■.'•steeplechase, a cricket match, an 
if' operetta or a Shakespeare play was in 
progress. But he did observe the flocks 
SCotswold and Leicester sheep, the 
tidy white-washed houses, and the 
ssrpliced choir of All Saints’ Anglican 
Church; and what he saw was “so 
painfully suggestive of the dear land 
across the sea 1 ’ that Donkin wondered 
Jtfhe bad ridden into a dream world. 

In fact he had arrived at one of 
several communities designed mainly 
to shelter the emigrant gentry of 
England from life on a foreign 
continent. The founder of Cannington 
Manor, a retired army officer from 


Somerset by the name 
Pierce, even told a prospective 
colonist, “You will still fancy yourself 
in England, only without England’s 
worries and anxieties . . . [you] can 
lead Bnd enjoy an English squire's 
existence of a century agol” Thanks to 
such rhetoric Pierce convinced several 
hundred of his countrymen to amble 
into the future with both eyes on the 
past. Inevitably the venture failed: by 
1902 Cannington Manor was 
uninhabited. The reasons for its 
collapse say a good deal about the 
motives for which it was established. 
Its pork-packing and cheese- 
processing plants bad run at a loss, 
while Pierce had discouraged any 
manufacturing industries because of 
their "vulgarity". Many of its farmers 
were more interested in hunting nnd 
racing than in growing wheat. And 
Pierce was scornful of the dominion 
that had obligingly provided him with 
prime land. On one occasion he 
insisted that a Manitoba-born girl was 
really Scottish, for her parents were 
Scots: after all, “If a man was born in a 
stable, would he be a horse?” 

Patrick Dunae’s thoughtful study of 
middle and upper-class emigrants 
includes many success-stories of men 
who acquired fame, wealth and power 
in Canada, but somehow it is the 
failures who stay in the mind. In the 
words of a character in Henry 
Bashford’s novel The Manitoban 
(1904), ‘To be English stood for debt 


of Edward and drink, gentlemanly manners and 


and drink, gentlemanly manners and 
general inefficiency. To be Canadian 
stood probably for a balance at the 
bank, a seat in the Bible class, and a 
reputation for hard work . . This 
was, of course, grossly unfair to (he 
great majority of British immigrants, 
who, deprived of the dubious benefits 
of a public-school education and a 
regular remittance from home, cnuld 
be as efficient and uncouth as anyone 
else. For they had no chance to go 
back; they lacked the means to be 
wrong and romantic. But the feckless 
boys who drank away their remittances 
ana worked as little as possible became 
notorious throughout western Canada, 
and were largely responsible for a spate 
of anti-English jokes and a 
proliferation of job notices bearing the 
postscript, "NO ENGLISHMEN 
NEED APPLY”. Across an ocean the 
old cream often sank to the bottom, 
and in spite of the best efforts of the 
gentry to establish a permanent social 
hierarchy, levelling impulses com- 
monly produced events of a certain 
historical irony; the 6th Marguis of 
Anglesey, for example , was denied any 
government assistance in maintaining 
his aristocratic colony in central British 
Columbia by a provincial premier who 
had begun work down a British coal- 
mine. 


Scottish diaspora 


J| J.M. Bumbtbd 

Ike People’s Clearance 1770-1815: 
Highland Emigration to British . 
North America 

MSpp. Edinburgh University Press. 
0 85224 419 3 


.... So London’s best stongc 

about dogs. I, as a man . think uwjfB 
better, but maybe if dogs couldr* 

they’d think they were kind of* 


Faulkner's Jim Crow MisiwwJ 
1905.” So his book ends. ra\ 
whirling, sarcastic loathing iww 
out its central concern- . 

Taylor’s aim at every P°' ntis S 
how Faulkner’s failure as an a® 
relnted to' his inromptfbenw^ 


Any book that helps to dispel the 
, ... ix pKboferrorsurrounding emigration 

leaders who behave like ne^f f rom the Highlands is welcome; J. M. 
playground bullies and ^g^fe Bumsted's is doubly so because It is 

extensive research amongst 
• the sources. : It deals only with 
i; Wugration to British North America, 
\l despite some references back to 

I i years before the American revolution 
L ™ chapter on emigration after 
! 8W, the bulk of the work examines 
: toe last decade of the eighteenth and 
toe first years of the nineteenth 
century. Nevertheless it will hold an 
Ftortdplacc when the full history of 
Scottish diaspora comes to be 
p Witten. 


The underlying cause of migration 
tojJtng these years was a fundamental 
*Ad longterm change In Highland 

-»'»■« » » —CP* | £* 

negritude. Hiscareer ^.l^edto keep people. Sot lose them, 

dynamic ; each work ||«p clearances had very, little to do 


orogressive effort to Imagine 
South’ might have been, - 
become ..... This dynamic 
lifelong psychodranin yg* 
beginnings, before 
an 
stru 

end. It otters reriflin'n.ia---^, 
questions raised by the 
mat we describe as Faulkner s*** 


'.uMiiuicua journey. ,ine reader is 
apparently excluded from, but invited 
to imagine, the fullness of an agony 
which must be private to the character, 

. .. Davis’s book is - often interesting, 
and. shbws more sensitivity; to the’ 
Faulkner dilemma than h$r subtitle, 
..‘Art and the Southern Context" i 
makes ■ us. fear;- Walter — *- 


■iJEsrws'Sffi 

doesn’t seenvio knpwitedsu ^ 


s naa very, uiiie ra uu 
the deplacement, but attempts to 
Pjwide new sources of livelihood Jn 
^facturesj- fisheries and com- 
totfCial agriculture 


preferred way of life the opponents of 
emigration developed an account 
which figured again and again in every 
presentation of the case; the would-be 
migrants were simple people deluded 
by men who exploited them to gain a 
share of their passage money. Once on 
board a ship they would be 
overcrowded, badly fed, and prone to 
disease; if they survived the voyage they 
would find themselves in a land where 
no preparations had been made to 
receive them. Thus' landlords opposed 
to emigration could present themselves 
as true friends of the people, and their 
efforts were rewarded by the first 
Ship's Passenger Act of 1803 which, by 
laying down standards for accom- 
modation, provisions and medical aids, 
so raised the cost of passages that 
emigration was severely reduced. 

With his sympathies wholly on the 
side of the emigrants, Mr Bumsted 
weights the scales of judgment against 
upper-class members of the Highland 
Society who worked hard for this 
measure. The Ship’s . Passenger Act 
was a landmark In the development of 
public responsibility and does not 
deserve the verdict that “a more 
disingenuous ‘reform’ is difficult to 
conceive and . . . certainly calls into 
question the true motivations of other 
Humanitarian gestures of the lime with 
which it has been associated, such as 
the regulation of the slave trade and 
the first factory legislation of 1802. A 
similar line of criticism suggests that 
Mr BumSted might emphasize a little 


Many of the emigrants were ham- 
pered by a belief that Canada, being 
part of the Empire and thoroughly pink 
on their maps, would prove to be as 
British in spirit as, say, Eastbourne or 
Cheltenham. The truth, as they soon 
found, was painfully remote from their 
dear land across the sea. Unscrupulous 
emigration agents and supposedly 
factual books about Canada 
encouraged all sorts of delusions; the 
unlucky readers of William Dunlop's 
Statistical Sketches of Upper Canada 
for the Use of Emigrants were assured 
that Ontario’s winters resembled those 
of Holland. In some ways immigrants 
to Canada from the steppes of Russia 
or the plains of Germany had a far 


easier time of it than (hose fresh From 
un English public school; they may 
have had to master a new language , but 
they could hardly have arrived so 
ignorant of the practical details of life. 
When ihc Britannia Colonists reached 
Saskatoon in 1903, a sarcastic reporter 
on the local newspaper described them 
in Biblical rhythms: “the men of the 
city showed unto the children of 
England which part of (he axe is the 
handle and with which part wood is 
cleaved." It mny or may not be true 
that one of these colonists, not 
knowing how to release his horses from 
his wagon, tipped up the back of it so 
that the nnimals could drink; it was 
certainly believed io be true. Yet unlike 
the previous attempts to create purely 
upper-class refuges in Canada, the 
Britannia Colony included a fnir 
proportion of artisnns mid tradesmen. 
And unlike its predecessors, it 
endured. 

Early in Gentlemen Emigrants 
Dunae demonstrates how emigration 
was widely thought to provide an ideal 
solution for the "younger son" 
question which so preoccupied 
Victorian society. But once these 
younger sons arrived in the colonies, 
they could choose to follow either of 
two very different ways of life. One was 
the path of plcnsure: as Agnes Skrine, 
the wife of a sports-loving rancher, 
chee rfuily observed, SI i ooti ng , 

fishing, and hunting, just the things, 
which would bring you to (he verge of 
bankruptcy at home, you can enjoy 
here practically for nothing. You can 
have all the horses you want . . In 
1882 one gentleman lamented in The 
Field that after six days' shooting he 
had bagged only 670 game birds; a pair 
of gooodogs would nave doubled the 
number. But even young men whose 
ambitions extended beyond the blood 
sports tended lo see Canada as a land 
which offered adventure for the taking. 

The alternative, ns propounded by 
Catherine Traill in The Backwoods of 
Canada (1836). was to lead "the 
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advanced guard of civilization ... by 
founding villages and pleasant 
homesteads in the wilds.” This 
moralistic view gained strength later in 
the century with the growth nf 
muscular Christianity and an 
unashamedly imperial faith. The 
young men who entered Canada fresh 
from Robert Johnson's Colonial 
College in Hollesley Bay. Suffolk, 
were imbued with a sense of mission: 
"to carry forward the flag of the great 
mother of Nations, to sustain her good 
name ... to open up new lands, to 
open new markets . . Individual 
success had become a moral duly. 
Dunae has no doubt that Canada 
benefited enormously from the 
presence of tens of thousands of British 
gentlemen; he considers their work to 
have been “vitally important” in 
government and business. "Immense" 
in culture and religion, ‘‘indelible'’ in 
education, and “seminal" in the 
country's development. These are 
large claims, and it is doubtful if 
Gentlemen Emigrants contains enough 
evidence to justify them. 




» 


The honourable schoolboys could 
hardly have found n more sympathetic 
chronicler than Patrick Dunae. He 
rightly insists that their behaviour 
cannot be judged without an 
appreciation of their values and ideals. 
None the less, other historians may 
prefer to draw less charitable 
conclusions as to why so many of these 
emigrants, blessed with health, youth, 
intelligence nnd money, ended up 
as figures of derision. Nor would many 
writers born in Canada in 1950 use 
‘‘gentility” as a compliment, lament the 
disappearance of polo, and seem lo 
equate “culture” with “Old World 
refinement”. The dust-jacket promises 
a forthcoming history of gentlemen 
emigrants throughout the British 
Empire; Dr Dunae appears well 
qualified to write such a book, 
provided that he never again employs 
the word “prestigious” seven times in a 
single chapter. 


iwciiil 2 — [ess the efforts of those who guarded 

5^1 r fT red u- l the interests of kelping landowners and 

Slate* SL a Me more, the wop? of men such as 

Jgiaoders resented and sought to the ImeHigent, 

by migration. Some' landlords'. ^ ^^mciwiDly irit/iSfiroWalr John 
ben nS those ^ who drew a substantial y^ T A good deal of hard-headed cal- 
in 0 ? ke P' ha , d an immediate culation we „t into the projects for re- 
. 'phe^; 1 bmiiill 11 W. in S 8 la /g? 

- 

because his ' ^ *f,^ S r | V ^' ture an ^ believed a more pedantic criticism is that Mr 
diagnostic and er^arisiotrt^ M'fcknE2F^ ulatl 9 n wasone of the keys to Bumsted might be : a little more 

Faul^krer ^as a^South rn and no country could ■ explicit ^bout the sources in this field. 

Taylor sees It, so he |ose its labouring dashes. Lists of reference numbers from the 

jgnorance ^nd prej^dic« . ^ rf.K ^Scotland, had:^ allegedly .done Tit- National' Library , of Scotland, the 
is interMUngthat *}» Ravoffi?' iM 81 *’ - "•«»• American Scottish Record Office, and the PubUcf 

word* of ^ulkner s tnai . - > Recqr d Office do hot tell us much: He 

n °«! 'rSrthese helortj! with 1 this almost, unanimous is' fully aware. of the difficulties in 

artistic failur ^ 4 Q f artistic ^^RSS^hw tci femlgratlbriort thepaftof writing the history . of people who 

Romantic .regste r ' official classes, the seldom spoke for themselves, and It is 

awareness-lie IS'SftWjo wished to move had to all the more important For ascholar to 

Thadioutj; . $2$ fig h«s own resources; it see' at i.glance who claimed to speak 

^^JJ^j^tThose whO moved: i^ere for them. A critical essay onjhe 
.,7^ ^ry poof nr Ht*«ww»»«ii>H hut sources : would have been A useful 



— ... -- • K r ^y.'JPOpt - or dispossessed but sources W !rt0 

really examined ? with :, enough' properly or addition to the book. A compensation 

parallel universe is at ®J!i||5g, 10 ^ money fopay fo/their . for this bmis^on is the reproduction 

and hurpanly - interested jn r in full of WUM sh'PPii "8 ° f - 

combination of visions ^^Knj^^Qhthe.rettiements. to which emigrants to B n r , l ^ s ll^ or ^5 

siitutM his hm W lo S 

patience at" 'least the : ® drew off who were their' nees , places of previous re?i 

mtemal . structure # 

■Taylor’s discovery j 

not,- a ver)[ ;g6od 
everyppintit 


THE TRANSFER OF 
POWER IN INDIA 
1942-47 

VOLUME XII 
THEMOUNTBATTEN 
VICEROYALTY, 

PRINCES, PARTITION 
AND INDEPENDENCE, 

8 JULY -15 AUGUST 1947 

Edltedby 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 
and SIR PENDEREL MOON 
Volume XII completes this monumental serleson the 
last years of British rule in India. Including many 
documents which have never before been published, 
the series has.won critical acclaim for its outstanding 
contribution to Indian and Commonwealth history. 
This volume covers the final weeks of British rule and . 
Includes Mountbatlen's personal report of the Iasi . . 
hectic days of his Viceroyalty. 

ISBN 0.11 580087 5 280x190mm 068pp Ulus 
Hardback 170.00 

SPECIAL OFFER 

1b mark the completion of the J)dnsferofJpiverin ; 

the complete twelve-volume set for £4 95 -a saving of . 
ilSb. Please quote when ordering ISBN 0 1 1 580091 3. 
Offer expires 31 December 1983. 


BURMA: 

THE STRUGGLE FOR 

INDEPENDENCE, 

1944-48 

VOLUME It 

FROM MILITARY OCCUPATION 
TO CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
1 JANUARY 1944-31 AUGUST 1&46 

Edltedby 

HUGH TINKER . ' 

The first episode of (he fascinating story of Burma's 
negotiated independence from the British Empire. 
Contemporary official documents, including 
Mountbatlen's own papers, are supported by six 
personal memoirs by Individuals who played leading 
parts lit the events: the Very Reverend 0. Appleton, Sir 
Arthur Brice, F. S. Donnlson. T. L. Hughes, Sir John 

Wise and Sir Hubert Ranee, the last Governor. 

ISBN 0 ii 580089 1 275 x 185mm i200pj) ill us 
Hardback &93.00 

Available from a li HMSO Bookshops and Agents (see . 1 ' 

, For a eppy of H MSO's free leaf let Books on India, 
BurmaandS.E. Asia, please write to: The Publicity 
Dept., HMSO, 51 Nine Elms lane, London SW8 SDR. 
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Sport and Leisure 

Winning Bridge 

VICTOR MOLLO 

An important bridge book 
written by the world’s 
foremost authority on bridge. 
\ ..a fascinating collection of 
hands told in his usual breezy 
style.’ The Times 

£7.95 413524809 

You can Play Bridge 

PHILLIP ALDER 

A comprehensive, concise 
and simple guide to bidding, 
card-play and defence for 
both the complete beginner 
and the average player. 

£7.95 (hardback) 423008307 
£455 (paper) 423 007505 

The Wealth of 
Information 
TOM STONIER 

APROFILEOFTHE POST- 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 
‘Stonierprovides many 
imaginative examples of how 
wealth may be generated 
through knowledge ... his 
stimulating, easily accessible 
style should help The Wealth 
of Information to become 
widely popular’ Times 
Educational Supplement 

£4.95 (paper) 423008005 


NEW 

NON-FICTION 
FROM METHUEN 


Ho>v to be 
Computerate 
CHRIS CUNNINGHAM 

Aunlque guide to the ’ .' * i 

computer revolution with 
detailed Information for the 
layman as well as the 
informed user. 

£3.95 (paper) 42300610X 
£8.95 (hardback) 423006002 

At )ast in paperback two 
important travel books 
by H, V. MQRTON 
ATravellerin 
Southern Italy 

£5.95 (paper) 413522105 
.easily this century's best 
general English bpqk onithe ■■■ 
Mezzogiorno . . .’ The Times 
A Stranger in Spain . 
£5.95 (paper) 413522008 
,’A travel book which manages 
to be completely original 
TheSunday Times 

Decision Against 

^England: The Cen- 
tenary Ashes 1982-1983 

ROBIN MARUR 

story 

i wer^fpughtarid 16 s ttW; . ;:T' 
England in Australia iastVeeir; 
V £7^5 (hardback) 4 1,3 52650 X, j: 

a^i&t Bowler * .• ■ 

!,4o^ S-v.-* ■?; 

■ Ahew.editlph of ihis ciassic ; 

' bribgs^emari’s':: 

• career right up to;dute.a ' , . 
Tb^ most perCeptlvesporUng 
biography writtetf-ln the last ■ 
twenty years ahd.because : ’ -V' 
Trueman is subh a l^markAble 
subject, arcuably.tKe befct’ V 
TheSunday Time# , 

£ls5 (paper) 413 52390 X •? Y 
£W5 (hardback) 413 523802 : 
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commentary 


Processional mysteries 


Paula Neuss 


after another with 
disorganization. In 
the final station 


The Cheater Cycle 
The University of Toronto 
The University of Leeds 



Queen Margaret had to miss the 
Doomsday pageant at Coventry in 
1457. The same fate befell me at both 
Leeds and Toronto this year. But 
perhaps it was more important to have 
been able to see plays whose material is 
less familiar, such as the Nativity- 
containing a virginity test, where the 
doubting midwife receives u withered 
hand, subsequently cured by' the 
Christ-child, for her intrusion. There 
were also episodes unique to the 
Chester cycle, like that of Balaam and 
his talking ass Burnell (which in 
Toronto bore a distinct resemblance to 
the March Hare). 

Each production attempted as far as 
possible to reproduce the conditions of no P*?‘ 
the original performances, using i n 
processional staging, with each H™*? 

nQnnnnf narfnrmnrl ku a SHCCD / 


pageant performed "by 
group, over a three-day h 
the Chester plays were performed on 
, Tuesi" 


E 


Lip, O 

1 Chi 


le Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday p ° in !? 1 ,,, / — - 

of Whit week during the sixteenth P arot ty 9* the mass, and he must have 
century). The Leeds production, by 0een 1 
the Graduate Centre for Medieval 
Studies, directed by Jane Oakshott, 
was set m 1553 and the Toronto one, by 
the Poculi Ludique Sodetas, directed 
by David Parry, in 1572. The overall 
effect ’ 


followed one 
scarcely any 
Toronto the gap at 
after 
second 

Abe! was tilled by a pei 
Robin Hood and the Friar. The 
inevitablyisometimes cramped space on 
the wagons was supplemented by using 
the ground in front. 

In both productions this Painters' 
Shepherds play was one of the most 
engaging, no doubt partly owing to the 
use of a real baby for Christ, and the 
....j P^y turned out to be quite as 
test, where the entertaining as its more popular rival 
ced the Wakefield Second Shepherds play 
(probably the best known and most 
often performed medieval play). There 
the shepherds spend a great deal of 
time carping about the injustice of the 
gentry and the nagging of their wives - 
m this cycle we watched some generally 
good-natured fellows larking about 
rather like overgrown schoolboys with 
no pretence that they needed to spend 
any time looking after sheep, while 
therefore there could be no pun on 
:p / Lamb of God like that made in 
the Wakefield play, these shepherds' 
ceremonial meal fas Peter Travis 
points out in his book) can be seen as a 


I 1 ( -1; •• l . 


a different 
loliday period 


- pleased that in the Toronto 
production the shepherds shared their 
bread with the audience. 


in Leeds was the more 


This 

from the 
sometimes 
medieval 


also managed the shift' 
comic to the serious, 
thought a problem in 
drama, without any 



Ml Yt aa U1C 1UUIC viiiiiiu, ^imivul ailjr 

homogeneous since Meg Twy cross had difficulty. The much more difficult, 
designed the costumes for the whole because more abrupt, shift of mood 
cycle, and the various aiigels and b° m farce to tragedy in the Massacre 
Christs did not differ as much as they of the Innocents, from laughter at the 
did in Toronto. cowardly behaviour of Herod’s two 

The Chester cycle hB* been Sir , w L ar »d r « k e L and Sir 

unpopular until now, and, this renewed hoi 7?. r * hen a dead 

interest in It has been brought about by , ! i is held up on a soldier sspear s end, 
several pchoterlyanduLticA works, the : successful,. ■ ■ 

I authors of which were present at One of the most important aspects of 
two symposia in Toronto organized by the plays is their commercial quality, 
REED (Records of Early English which on paper is more likely to go 
Drama). Laurence Clopper recently unnoticed than their piety. They were 
edited the Chester records for REED, originally put on “not only for the 
while R. M. Lumiansky and David augmentation . . . of the , . . faith . , . 
Mills have not only edited the entire but also for the common wealth and 
cycle for theEETS. but have recently prosperity of this city", ie it wag hoped 
brought out a volume. Essays and to make money out of them. E^ch guild 
Documents; with an Essay "Music in the was concerned with Its own profit as 

8 VcJe u by Richard Rastall (339pp. well as with 1 that of the city, and 
nivereitjrof North Carolina Press, therefore with doing its own play better 
£30. 0 8078 1522 5), in which they than the next, for one thing about 
Show that far from being the earliest proressionafetadtigisthatyoucanseea 
mystery cycle, as had previously been play you like again, and decided to miss 
“PPOfed' Chester is in fact the latest the next one. Also there was unlikely to 
and did not achieve its full cyclic Form be the kind of overall pattern Travis 
uhtil early in the sixteenth century, argues fori n his book. The structure of a 


- 1 

Giovanni Belzoni (1778-1823), a posthumous lithograph jAomk h 
explorer with some of the Egyptian antiquities which he brought to Enikd 
including, on the right “The Young Menmon”, which impressed both Xm 
and Shelley after its arrival at the British Museum in 1818; m item ink 
exhibition reviewed here. 


Remains to be seen 


David Alexander 

The Inspiration of Egypt 
Brighton Museum and Art Gallery 

We are all more or less aware that 
Egypt has had a fascination for the 
British, but few comprehensive 
attempts have been made to assess 
Egypt’s influence on British artists, 
travellers and designers during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
This gap has now been filled bj 


While the vogue for Egyptian at$| 
came with the search tor the e»l 
which pre-dates the French imwd 
Egypt, it was undoubtedly tw a® 
which turned a minority taste into® 
which was more widely taw"*" 
which was to have considerable a?* 
ns a fitting style for cemetenB* 
industrial buildings. In 1812 fa® 
building purporting to « 
Egyptian appeared: the E, 
in Piccadilly by P. F, 
catalogue comments Ironicalylw* 


catalogue comments ironical; 
belief that Uiis is an authentic^ 

w design “underrates the atoPg 

This gap has now been filled by a most Robinson’s design”. It w*®?! 
imaginative exhibition organized by the astonlsliingGiovflnniBelwn, ^ 
Brighton Museum. The exhibition, brought the first group “ 
which has over 400 exhibits including anilnultles to England kl 1818,1*5 


furniture and other 


anti 

ex! 


inquiries to England in wm 
hinition of models and] irgJL 
c sites he had exptofd .JWf* 


_ th century, arguesiorio ms Dook/lfie structure of a “"T 

Thus the Chester cycle is actually cycle is more like thnt of the Canterbury u,* a ,, — 7 — 

Tudor, though there was an earlier, Tales, in which each story-teller is wing ?hjects as well as pictures of all kinds, the sites he had expiojw- w-r 
one-day Corpus Christi play which may for the prize. is ^ accompanied by an extremely installation of some pihisms®^ . 

have had a stationary rather than' a Rq „. • ' , „ va t“ a ! ) l e catalogue written by the in the British Museum the 9*. 

processional performance in medieval ,„ h E fi h 3? wlth an ‘‘unpopular” 

times. Peter Travis, ! in his book ^ S > ch “ 

Dramatic Design in the Chester Cvcle s A ss) and tHd Tudor players 

rt T fSSE : " ± ycie> could count on their audienceshaving 

some unusual effect to look forward to. 


■ . o-inizer, rairicK uonnor, Egypt was exercised 

with David Beevers and Briony Egyptian remains rather than 


(310pp, University of Chicago Press! 
hlK 0 226 S1164 6) m. ^ ^ 

p ticularly before. The revivals did npt have tWs 
advantage but no pageant was ever 
playing to an empty space, even in the 


11. 

that this cycle shows a 
Tudor historical consciousness. 
The processional staging 


Llewellyn (168pp, with 55 illustrations, continental engravings. _ 
m post free from Brighton Museum, One of the most mteiw^’r 
Church Street, Brighton BN1 1UE). ’■ ori^nal a^ofthee^^ 
The early mate rial is of necessity 


was 


, * w 0,1 smuiY a unto, even in me 

bnlUanriy successful. Ueds used three pouring rain. Though there were larger 
stations and Toronto four, both within numbers **•» ■ r-_..ie..r„ 


iiic «uiy luaionai is OI necessity way Hi Wiiiyu « •j.mtsjl 

rather thin; few British travelled designers deriyed a new r^ 
r«nnhi»rt Rnunr in th,' from Egypt and tuo W"r*;-nt 


arafS-iySS 

century and their influence Was noi abstract principles _ 

pattern shown bVar^ ^^f 
Jones, Christopher ^ 

Godwin Is we]l 
familiar is the interest , o ^ j 

artists who were' enaoura^^ 

success of books of platM. . juj 

Wilkie's Sketches 

Egypt ana $ 

advantage. -®L ijS 


fraveis to the Middle East formed by Roberts's E t 
Rodney Searight, The Eevotian to .take a_ 

.>• mm « aSgo attraction of E 

Tandem, because though - Madame SosKe^de MS..Slru P l" arne 5 ^9% but via, Rome 'and other antiquities,. Bib 
pefhetriadeh';! had: three daughtew, S53med pyramids erode image; 

■ SSSS-^SSLS^J m* built b, Brltfah architects wwi based 

the acutely, angled tdmb of Caius Lear and Frank Dilloi^ 

than th«' tsvrnmlHo hands less readilv associaiev , , ■ 


IttotheP^j 
assocIab^F, 
the.. 


Cestius rather (ban the 


Wed ™ fEmlSSf by, iuighfon-V,: 

at had ^d^wh^hadf ' ^ntoEilo^d 

,.p5fecily . sh ? ■•nd-'.for Even afier the French 

.PqU„,_ 

Debuss 

'■yolriMl *■ Contra'S!, embha^d 1 ^ 

i • The exhibit*^, 


commentary 


Historical tragical-pastoral 


Harold Hobson 


Angelo Beolco, Tl Ruzante* 

Th? Cortedy without a Title 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 

In The Comedy without a Title , Shared 
Experience introduces to London a 
Renaissance dramatist, Angelo Beolco 
(called II Ruzante, the fast talker) who, 
[hough frequently played in France 
and Italy, is unknown in Britain. A 
favourite writer of Galileo’s, Ruzante 
belonged to a family of wealthy 
merchants, was born fifty years before 
Shakespeare, was a friend of the 
aristocracy, organized a troupe of 
player$from the best people in Padua, 
received the education of a man of 
breeding, and administered the family 
estates, yet in his plays showed no 
conception whatever of the feudal 
nature of society. In the four of his 
pieces which Shared Experience have 
moulded into their evening’s 
entertainment there are no dukes, 
princes, priests, artists or scientists, 
there are no oppressors and no 
oppressed. There are just peasants, 
more peasants, and nobody but 
peasants. Ruzante himself, despite his 
birth, his upbringing, and his financial 
activities, could pass himself off as a 
Paduan peasant so convincingly that 
these bucolic and rustic characters took 
him for one of themselves. He is a 
remarkable dramatist, and his work is 


startlingly adapted and directed by 
Mike Alfreds. He did not either hate or 
admire the dlite: he simply ignored 
them. His interest lies in the fact that 
he was an ostentatiously pastoral 
writer who was also deeply cynical and 
tragic in outlook. 

By far the best, though not the most 
ambitious, of the four plays is the last: 
“Winter" (the plays show the four 
seasons) in the Paduan countryside. 
Menego (Philip Voss) is an old and 
dignified peasant who is convinced dial 
he is going to die of hunger. Wind, rain 
and poor harvests are the enemies of 
Ruzante’s characters, and they rack 
their unfortunate minds with bizarre 
theories of the best ways of combating 
them. Mcnego hopelessly suggeststhat 
if he never relieved his bowels, all his 
food would remain inside him, and so 
be would never be hungry. He is 
disouraged when his friends, who seem 
to meet the challenge of Nature more 
cheerfully, assure him that he is 
mistaken. At this point an angel (John 
Price) appears, and, in one of 
Ruzante's rare moments of 
compassion, tells the old man not to be 
afraid. After deatl IJ fe goes on pretty 
much as it has done before, only more 
richly and more happily. The hunters 
go on hunting, and those who love 
solitude and piety sing praises to the 
glory of God. This is a beautiful 
passage, full of sympathy, and John 
Price speaks it with the quiet and 
subdued urgency of one who is trying 
to comfort a frightened child. Listening 
to him gives the same peaceful joy as 


looking at the illustrations in a Book of 
Hours. And when he has finished 
speaking, and returned to the place 


simplicity mid honesty of the rural 
pastures, and think of love and 


speaking, and returned to the place marriage. This prologue is well spoken 
whence he came, what happens? Why, by Jimmy Yuill, with no suggestion of 
the old man dies, of course. In what nil this simple-henrlcd goodness 


happiness, in confidence, in peaceful 
expectation of the fields of amaranth 
that lie on the :ther side of the grave? 
Not a bit of it: he dies in torment and 
anguish, writhing on the ground in 
agony and despair, in a cruel, piercing 
spotlight that isolates him on the 
suddenly darkened stage. Ruzante is a 
cynic; he leads you up the garden path, 
to show you noi the lilies and the roses, 
but the dunghill. 

In “Summer”, the second play, there 
is the same kind of wilful and 
mischievous deception. The only 
character of the evening who is not 
actually a peasant, a soldier, his armour 
battered and blood running down his 
legs, rushes onto the stage, vowing that 
.he will never to go to war again. James 
Smith plays this pnrt with spirit and 
panache, arguing against war, taking 
the audience into his confidence. 


putting the Renaissance pacifist case 
with swashbuckling authority, and 
then, just when he has worked himself 


House-bound days 


wholly in to our sympathies, he isshown 
by. Ruzante to be a coward, a liar, a 
braggart, n person infinitely 
contemptible. With engaging humour, 
the name he gives him is Ruzante. 

The most substantial play is the first. 
“Spring", in the Paduan countryside. 
A prologue urges us all to be natural, to 
throw aside all our conventions, get rid 
of our pretences, to return to the 

Local lore 


simplc-henrlcu goodness 
means to his artful author. It turns out. 
of course, to be sexual licence, 
cuckoldry. absolute huartlcssncss, and 
the irresistible call of the privy. There 
is murder, too: murder without that 
repentance which in the last moment of 
the third piny. “ Autumn''., causes John 
Price to show us his deathly hands with 
horror, and to raise his terrified and 
supplicating eyes to heaven . Ruzante is 
an outstanding dramatist, though not 
an agreeable one, and Shared 
Experience have added to their laurels 
(though not, perhaps, to their wealth) 
by giving us The Cometh without a 
fide. 

The evening, instructive, socially 
nnd individually revealing, adding 
considerably to our knowledge of the 
European theatre, is spoilt by the 
poverty and appalling filthiness of the 
play's language. I assure Mike Alfreds 
that there are more words in the 
English language for backside ami 
evacuation (nan nrse und shit. Some 
audiences may be thrilled to hear these 
words spoken by actors now and ngain; 
hut to hear them repealed with 
relentless monotony for two-and-n- 
half hours must be a bore to even the 
most ardent student of copralogy. 
Both the translator and the author, (if 
the philosophy of his nngcl is true) 
would do well to buy n mouthwash, a 
clean typewriter ana a dictionary. 


Peter Kemp 


Nellie 

tadio 4 . 

A Day In the Life of H. G. Wells 
Radio 3 

Nellie Titterington, owner of the 
biscuit tin in which Hardy's heart was 
stored until its Dorset burial, worked 
for seven years or so as parlour maid at 
. Max date. Her r ' 

period- recount' 

.®td confidante. 

-made an unusual anti entertaining 
interlude on Radio 4. 

.Thsre was perhaps slightly more 
. than necessaiy about Miss Townsend's 
■ °wn domestic dramas - skirmishes 
wxjui spring-cleaning, a confrontation 
“n ..incontinent tortoise. But 
■.l, s rem Wscences of life en famille 
Win Hardy - relayed by Hilary 
townsend in a mellow Dorset accent - 
the compelling timbre of authen- 
-She recollected the low 
wtusllmg sound that Hardy made as he 


with some not entirely accurate 
biographical summary. The first piece 
- describing Wells's arrival at a drapery 
emporium in Southsea, and the kind of 
life he subsequently led there - is a 
lively retrospect of a time of deadly 



accent of cocky. Cockney resilience, 
but he couldn’t catch the inimitable 
note of Wells's own voice - still to be 
heard reedily pontificating in old radio 



Itemizing the tedious routine amid 
which Wells feared he would be 
trapped for life - and with which he 
later encumbered jaunty protagonists 
like Kipps and Mr Polly - tne Southsea 
extract shows him stressing a 
characteristic theme. Staring 
despondently out. of the drapery 
window, he registers a “blind alley? , 
“not ... the faintest intimation of any 
further escape". Escape-routes from 
claustrophobic situations were what 
Wells spent much, of his life looking out 


G cd ponderingly about the gloomy Wells spent muchof his life looki 
sc.- “like a quiet drab little sparrow for. A major one was opened up by his 
noppln' around and chf rrupin! With studentship to the Normal School of 
jram indignation, she commented on Science: in his autobiography, 

- - balancing the dismal day of 

incarceration at Southsea. is the bright 


•I — ’■ n^a^uiciuiaumiic 

™ppin around and chirrupin! 

. ^"" Mgnatton, she commt.—^ 

■^peasant propensity for sitting in the 
SSSr “wanness even driving, him to ■■■——■- — - — 
pick coqls off the fires she’d made up; , morning ; when 
Admiring . his .stand, .against i. fox-.:, .SfiM " 
"uniing, she i mentioned h macabre sden 
his funeral: rigged out in their 
• wi'. n ®pfok, ex-adversaries turned up 
imriingly to gloftt as he went to earth. 

; . , For , other members of the 
; npuschold, Hellte appears to have 



' The programme jumped over this, 
choosing instead - as o sample of 
Wells's student days - his account of 
Sunday afternopns in , slightly 
disreputable lodging?, -where he, 
lerened gauchely on a sofa with a girl, 
'attempting small invasions of her 


twli a continuing dislike'.; Wessex 

^ardy 'attempting smmi mvnaiuua **»«■ 
k S M of Arabia- provoked in which sfie fended off with 

Of ,K in others, a dogged disapproval. . cries of -« 0w l starp ii" and “Nari that".- 
fiKmi 10 Tr domestic Agabl Sian Probert’s accent served 
■vnsen^ent frqm Florence Hardy, she th | story n iceiy. But the prograriinie 
prtunity, in oldage, of 
ssembly of scholars at 

SSifT* 9* 'keen an eye as her Slimcni uoys> l v/J r — 

; XtSS&i • hi,lies ’ Wf. jocose allusions to Wells's later sexual . 
i . . a wi.th .satisfaction “queeqin it; notoriety, he was very Inexperienced at 
:■ !aWil aw i?- room " as * he held forth that time: the tone of the passage is 
; in Mrs; Hardy’s tern- p^iy dictated by the older Wells’s 

' •• : amusement at the awkwardness of his 

. ^Jtiestjc - disclosures ' were . also ehrlidr self. Nor was he being ironic 
when he remembered: feeling that 


Ronald Hayman 

Robert Holman 
Other Worlds 1 

Royal Court Theatre 

The London theatre all too seldom 
rises to the level achieved at the Royal 
Court with Richard Wilson’s finely cast 
production of Robert Holman's finely 
written play Other Worlds. There is 
nothing sensationalist, catchpenny or 
particularly newsworthy about it. It is 
not formally adventurous and it does 
not attach itself to the life of any well- 
known man or woman. 

The opening of the play is almost as 
nard to stage as the opening of The 
Tempest , with fishermen standing 
unsteadily on a beach, lantern in hand, 
buffeted by the savage storm that is 
wrecking a ship just orf the coast. It is 
1797, the fifth year of the war ^against 
the French. A Napoleonic invasion is 
threatened, and it does not occur to 
these men that the North Yorkshire 
Coast is an unlikely point for a landing. 
As we see later, they cannot even tfcll 
the difference between a Frenchman 
and a gorilla dressed in a jersey. 

Robert Holman gleans comedy from 
the local Ignorance but without being 
patronizing in his ahhuda^to it.;.To-; 

of the most sympathetic characters join 
Forces to do educational work, but 
throughout most of the action he shows 
that ignorance is only one of the factors 
casusmg the suffering of these fisher- 
folk ana farm-workers. It may be typic- 
al of them lo believe that worms, swal- 
lowed alive, have, a contraceptive 
effect, but enlightenment would neith- 
er reduce the number of unwonted pre- 
gnancies nor erode the Puritanic hbslfl- 
fty to extramarital love. . 

The power of the piny depends 
partly on its truthfulness, partly on 
tension and atmosphere,, partly on' 
Holman's skill • in manipulating 
intransigent and unfamiliar narrative 
material. In somi ways the subject- 
ir is reminiscent of plays syefi as 


W0 


ft* 




'MWQf Miteor Huxley; 
some period of . time. Tc lectures '. As Wells always took pams 

S^eht-thbm,; it "scissored out a toemphasfee.itwaslusttor^nowfedge 
^ e Pfextracte from'his Experiment that his first year at South Kensington 
c interleaving these m6st potently aroused. 

i '. irii; -vV 


The WhltbY Lifeboat Disaster, 
constructed for a regional repertory 
company around . an actual incident 
which has found its. way into local lore: 
but this action is not merely of local 
interest.. There is great resonance in 
the clasf] 

: classes, g 

people wL - --- - 
simply different from each other. ' 


The play’s construction is 
unorthodox, with the first act set 
twenty years later than the second, and 
the third continuing from the first, but 
it is better to have one long flashback 
than' a seriek oP short briesi .and the 
structural device produces interesting 
problems for both writer and actors. 
For the writer it is partly a matter of 
creating a story which' can move 
forward by moving backwards, and he 
does this by introducing masteries in 
the first act which are explained in the 
second. What started the enmity 
between the fishermen at Robin 
Hood's Bay and the villagers in 
Fyiingthorpe? IT Betsy is riot really the 
niece of Anne Wheatley* the farmer's 
mother, why does she call her “aunt" 
and why was she taken into this 
household where she is neither quite a 
servant nor quite a member of the 
family? What caused the halTed 
between Anne arid her husband? The 
story moves slowly but satisfyingly 
backwards and forwards, powerfully 
suggesting the bleak emotional climate 
in Inis cold and underpopulated part of 
Yorkshire at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The writing evokes 
considerable sympathy for the 
characters - even for the less likable 
ones. The former, John Wheatley, for 
example, cuts a pathctic figtire when he ■ 
comes into the farmhouse, messy and 
stinking after .falling into the pig- , 

awikmw 

his orders. But when drunk he is 
formidable. 

During the first and third nets Jim 
Broadbent does well in this subtly 
ntianced role, and in the second he 
appears, quite plausibly, as Richard 
Wheatley, the self-confident father 
who sets standards of aggressiveness 
his ineffectual, son will copy, Juliet 
Stevenson turns in two warm and 
. vibrant performances as the nirietcen- 
. year-old Betsy and as the affectionate 
girl who will die shortly after giving 
birth to. her. Paul Copley, who has to 
play the same fisherman ip, al) three 
acts, gives unforced , performances at 
both ages, and his restraint is moving 
. when Joe iscqnfronted with n daughter 
who looks so much :lik? her mother, 
Rosemary Leach is also redtilred to age 
twenty years., .We see little of her i ri the..' 
second , ; act, bill v, she gives an 

authoritative^ perfo^marico ns (he 
authoritative ofd lady ia the.fi rst - add 
thiro. J Lesley Dunlop Is affecting*. as 
Mary! l and ;.Fe tef -i OTaitelli; ,yrtib 
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New Oxford Books: 

Religion 
& Theology 

Henley Henson 

Owen Chadwick 

This Is a study of church and 
society between the two World 
Wars as seen through the eyes of 
an able, caustic, individualistic 
churchman. Herbert Henley 
Henson held strong opinions on 
all subjects, and was at times the 
most unpopular person among 
the Churches. But by courage he 
won a rueful respect, and by 
compassion he won from some a 
smiling admiration. £1 8.50 

Wisdom and Law in 
the Old Testament 

The Ordering of Life in 
Israel and Early Judaism 

Joseph Blenklnsopp 

Tha author outlines the ethical 
leaching of foe sages of Israel 
and foe complex of Ideas which 
supported It. Hethengoesonlo 
show how dissonance between 
this theoretical framework and 
experience gave rise to grave 
religious problems concerning 
the nature of Israel's God and his 
relation with his people. 

Paperback £3.50 

Oxford Bible series 

Pauline Christianity 

J.A.ZIesler 
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Dr Zlesler's starting point Is 
Paul's view of Jesus Christ as 
\ marking the end of an eraand the 
beginning of a new world and a 
neijv humanity. He considers the 
Implications of this centrality of 
Christ in relation to thepeopleof 
God, to the nawposslbiritles.of 
human Ufa, and to foe Law, and 
follows Pauline Christianity Into 
the generation after Paul himself 
and then Into the second century. 
Paperback £3.50 
Oxford Bible Serbs 

Old Catholics and 
Anglicans 1931-81 

Edited by 
Gordon Huelln 

It Is fifty years since the Church of 
England entered into full 
communion with the Old Catholic 
Church, and each church 
recpgnlzedthe catholicity and ' 
Independence of the other. This 
collection of essays by members 
of both churches celebrates the .. 
agreement made at Borin lii ! 

1931 . Both the Archbishop of 1 . ;• 

, Canterbury and foe recently, ; . ... 
retired Archbishop of Ufrdcht ' 
have contributed chapters to the 
discussion of OldCatholicllte, 
liturgy, and theology. £12.50 

Cyril of Alexandria: 
Select Letters 

Edited by 
Lionel R- Wickham 

Cyril Bishop of Alexandria from 
41 2 to 444 , was In some ways the 
moat influential of all thedasslc 
, Greek fathers. I n Chri stology , all 
subsequent writers have had to 
take account of him whether as . 
model or adversary. This b 09 k 
reveals foe reasons for his . 
InlliJence: £16 . Oxford Early < , 
Christian Texts . - 

Oxford 

University Press 
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remainders 


Enough has been said, by me al any 
rate, about forgery, fraud, cozenage, 
imposture, superenfirie (the title, of 
course, of a newly-discovered Colette 


MS), illaaueation, baihboozlery and 
pfiamdooale. Away then, at least for a 
spell, with Payne Collier, Thomas 
Wise, R. H. Hearne, Cora Pearl. Paul 
Kammerer, Cyril Burt, Francis Pym. 
Arthur Gordon Pym (at least one of 
the names in this list is not a fraud), 
Geoffrey Howe, Cat Geoffrey, 
Mousecuddler, the Cat for 
Disarmament, Geoffrey Crayon, 
Washington Irving, Clifford Irving, 
Henry Irving (who was really John 
Henty Brodnbb), Edward Irving and 
- all the Irvingites, Ossian, Ireland, 
Tommy Chatterton and all the 
Marvellous Boys. 

Let us turn to something clean, 
straightforward mid manly, of which 
you could not ask for anything more so 
than Finn Havnevik's English for 
Fishermen, published by Fabritius and 
Spnners (Oslo, 1951), in their ever- 
admired "Fagboker for Fiskere" 
series. (Other fagbdks include 
Hudson's invaluable TrAl og Trdlftske 
and Jo Norling's Pogo pd Snurpefiske : 
“Pogo", a folk-hero among trAlermen, 
f believe, is obviously related to the 
English "poggy”, a variety of 
menhaden, or cod, if not to "pogy”, a 
small Arctic whale; while tbe at-first- 
'■ glance obscure “snurpefiske*' is 
evidently a compound or “fisc”, the 
Scottish legal term for the right of the 
Crown to the escheat of vacant estates , 
and the onomatopoeic “snurp", an 
expression of uncontrollable disgust at 
the machinations of Scottish lawyers.) 

English for Fishermen t which 
despite Us title Is largely in Norse, at 
least at the outset, comes bound in 
sturdy and reliable boards with a stout 
^ canvas backstrip, in a reassuring shade 


riggers', Spanish for bull-fighters, 
Japanese tor robots, Turkish for 
deconstructionists, Etruscan for brain 
surgeons. Wen dish for surveyors. 
Have you a theodolite? Yes, I nave 
several theodolites. Jim's theodolite is 
green, but Lydia’s (the-of-Lydia) is 
purple (Skprz. plirr-pyll). No doubt 
one could go on. 


Jacob Tonson, publisher of a sound 
eighteenth-century edition of 
Shakespeare, took an opportunity to 
rubbish the opposition: 

N.B. Whereas one R. Walker has 
proposed to pirate al! Shakespear's 
Ptays, but through Ignorance of what 
Plays are Shakespear's, did in several 
Advertisements propose to print 
OEDIPLIS KING OF THEBES, as 
one of Shakespear's P/a vs; and has 
since printed Tate's KING LEAR 
instead of Shakepear's .... The 
World will therefore fudge how likely 
they are to have a c ompleat 
Collection of Shakespear's Plays 
front the said R. Walker. 

This advertisement appears on the 
last leaf of Tonson’s "The Tragedy of 
Locrine, the Eldest son of Brutus by 
William Shakespear.” 


Eric Korn 

scarves were removed). But there is a 
more direct benefit: losing lottery 
tickets entitle you to a discount on 
selected novels of Canadian Content. 
An admirable scheme, I thought, but a 
sour local pointed to a sign on a local 
jewellery-and-notions store as 
emblematic of Canadian Content: 
“Pick out the design of your choice and’ 
let us put a Maple Leaf on it." 

Sour locals flourish here, and get 
very cynical when l tell them how well- 
conducted, well-mannered and well- 
provided their cities are; how 
unpolluted, fair, and rich in bright 
Trillium and quizzical moose their 


on August 1 3th 1765 , when Gnspar de come off) , they ore listening to oniie, 
Portola and his expedition crossed the decent string quartet - not absohttb 
Los Angeles River and proceeded in the front rank, as we have to kS 
down what is now Wilshire Boulevard some pleasures for the first riS 
. . .**. Geographically, at least, Gaspar passengers - while the chef puts £ 
was a wise man from the East, and finishing touches to superlalivesteak 
Western Culture is surely what he marinaded for days with spicesof 
found, not what he brought . . . transcendent rarity, Your gobs S 

protein, by contrast, a zoological Z 
bacteriological scandal to begin with 
Goad afternoon. This is your captain have been tenderized by protooad 
speaking, welcoming aboard Flight 101 mumbling in the carious gums ofur 
those ofyou who have had the decency hosts and hostesses prematurely 
to pay a full fare. retired as health risks. 


Inlllum and quizzical moose tneir 
unjammed, unaecayed highways. But 
Canadian modesty (being modest , they 
think of it as the Canadian inferiority 


Meanwhile, back in California, there is 
a disturbing tendency on the part of the 
locals to turn upside-down. ‘ The most 
logical, comprehensive, and medically 
sound health care program", affirms 
Robert M. Martin, president of 
Gravity Guidance, Inc, in a tone that 
brooks little rebuttal. What he is selling 
is, essentially, a rugged steel towel-rail 
to be set at door-jamb height, with 
hooks for the feet. Some precautions, 
wisely, are taken to prevent the rail 
falling off the wall (“exclusive design 


complex) is a wondrous thing; on one 
day l heard someone complain about 
the splendid proliferation of galleries 
of experimental art in Toronto on the 
weird grounds that American tourists 
might laugh at them, and read a 
newspaper that betrayed an even more 
bizzare sensitivity: “challenged by 
fancy imports, giggled at by U.S. 
visitors, Canada's stubby brown beer 
bottle . . Happy the land that has 
nothing to fear save that its beer- 
bottles are being mocked . . . 


And here is a piece of Canadian 
delicacy. In the bilingual “Montreal 
Scope” (whose restaurant pages list, 
between Vegetarian and Vietnamese, 
the category”* Very Expensive"), there 
is an advertisement for Somebody's 


Goad afternoon. This is your captain 
speaking, welcoming aboard Flight 101 
those ofyou who hnve had the decency 
to pay a full fare. 

Those cheap mothers in the 
economy class, staring in dumb dismay 
at the swill we have just served you jn 
the guise of lunch, are a lot less cocky 
now than you were a while back when 
you bought your tickets. "My, my," 
you whinnied, clutching your savings 
to your tiny souls, “two hundred 
pounds less than the normal fare, and 
the service can’t be two hundred 
pounds worse, can it?" 

Well it can, and I'd like to tell you 
what the fine ladies and gentlemen in 
the cabin class are doing now. 
Enjoying two hundred pounds’ worth 
of your envy, that’s what. While you 
listlessly fork in strands of rexine and 
slivers of scratchy iced cabbage, 
doused in a glutinous bitter dressing 
full of the natural gooejness of ethylene 
glycol, they are enjoying two dozen of 
the finest Arcachon oysters, washed 
down with an impeccably chilled 
Sancerre, skilfully uncorked by 
stewards, each one a superb physical 


Enjoy your rice, which has been 
boiled-m-tlie-bng until each grain is 
enrobed by a monomolecular Dim of 
polythene, your greens, choicest 
bloom of the filter beds, the nitric 
onion buds with which we have mined 
your entrde, your salad and (yes, too 
late!) your raspberry sponge, what joy 


served with a Hine old before aviation, 
or an unsurpassable Stilton is set off by 
a port of Pleistocene vintage. 

After the meal, you shall haw 
fire drill, which will reveal the 
inadequacies of the safety equipment, 
while they puff at jewelled hookahs(oi 
hookers according to taste): they wifi 
watch Bicycle Thieves or Duck Soup m 
Battleship Potemkin or <\bel Gance'i 
Napolion projected onto a cloud (you 
are getting a dubbed and poorly edited 
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of North Sea green, portraying a P rev ® n £ bar disengagement”) or your 
stBlwart fisker hoBo-ing somethfngln a Wllng ou* of their steel screw-in 
cleanlimbed and tnictumrihv mnnhi*r .socks ( Gravity Guidance Inversion 


Boutique which stocks “Artisanat 

Onehecnk et r , nnndipn ,, ‘ this s hards of cracker from your bleeding 
translates as 'ouebecoisand Other patato.they are enjoying a mouthful 
ranndian profit of bouillabaisse, alive with gemllke 

Canadian Lratts . crablets, with the most carefully nursed 

* * * baby squidlings, with red peppers each 

Californian delicacy. Inter alia, takes a l * n y Andalusian sunrise. After that 


cleanlimbed and trustworthy manner, . socks (“Gravity Guidance Inversion America was undiscovered till the 
(I have always wonted to ran a pools TM with snug cuffs and sturdy Europeans got there. This may lead to 
. littoral tavern , called “The Mariner’s latches for security”). Thus reassured, oddities; “Western Culture arrived at 
^ 'Day,- for Food or* *-Y° u can. hang upside-down in some. . what was to become Rancho La Brea 

Play’', Coleridge.) What the Norwegian .convenient comer of the house until’ ' 

is shouting is possibly “Have you any evei ? thought you ever had comes 

steam on the windlass?", which turns [ a,l ! in g out through your ears. This will All 

up as early as page 21 to illustrate the ^8'" to compensate for the years you ■■ 

verb “to have*: ^‘John’s father has a ha ?e spent just loafing about upright, „ 

fishing boat. The boat has four oars. or ,n Dr Martin s searing phraseology Aase is a Fellow of New Hall, 

• Has your father a fishing boat, Jim?’* “allowing gravity to affect your bodies Cambridge. 

With Jim’s arrival, however, the unidirectional^ “Use the Gravity Ashbhhy >, colter-tinn* nf 

" dialogue turns sinister: “May I a 5 k you Guidance System TM to demand more KjdesSw f P 

to do me a service? Can you swim? from your body ' f he urges, blit those of ,nclude * ha(iow Tram, 1982. 

V Must, you go now?” - which is us riot in the habit of demanding things John Batchelor li the author of 77». 

• doubtless where Jim gets the push and ’ our bodies (sometimes, ifwe ask ™ 

• goes to feed the menhaden, and serve them n| cely. they will try to get through . maaUm Novelists, 1982. 
him right for trying to mix yr»h the men a wl ? ole day without surrendering to Hahold B r*vrr u 

’ when it's notorious that his father gravity entirely) will shrink from his SJJEfSjJ ? x 3 P e 

doesn't have a fishing-boat, being of reverse squats and oblique “ lelfon °f Edgar Allan Poe , 

resident ballet critic of the Grimsby h I ists and the reverse military press 

Pilot. . with a barbell that , if you weaken, will - , . . , . 

... Every quir), of Engluh grammar is £%« SJ^£Sfi5S'4f I 4ft* S 

■ aSuSSj fiyMsjs < publl,hedlM,year - 

its *?—■ .SRfetcss 

plenty on the English wav of life ( “This • * ** • ••'. Shouldn't Have Gone To Sn Murh 


Californian delicacy, inter alia, takes 
the form, properly , of avoiding offence c ° mes a m a ngosteen so 
to Native Americans by suggesting that of rare Calvados to 
America 'was undiscovered till the normand. 


every thought you ever had comes 

rattling out through your ears. This will 

begin to compensate for the years you —■■ ■ ■■■■■ ■ ■ 

have spent just loafing about upright, 

or in Dr Martin's searing phraseology T 0E1 £® A&S 

"allowing gravity to affect your bodies Cambridge. 

unidlreclionally . “Use the Gravity Aau „ 


Tobias Abse is a Fellow of New Hall, 
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^idanoe^S^tem TMto demandmore MmSS' 01 P “ mS 

from you r body he urges , blit those of nc u ^ e Train, 1982. 


iteen sorbet with a glass 
dos to open a Iron 


socks (“Gravity Guidance Inversion America was undiscovered till the normand. 

Boots TM with snug, cuffs and sturdy Europeans got there. This may lead to While yours ears are being insulted 
latches for security"). ThUs reassured, oddities; “Western Culture arrived at- by Apaloosa Gooser and his Chicken 
you can. hang Upside-down m aome. . what was to become Rancho La Brea* liver Band (no, the headphones don’t 


While yours ears are being insulted 


remake of Prehistoric Women). Should 
they wish to enjoy the view, they will 
see auroras, technicolor' comets: the? 
shall have stars at elbow and fool, ana 
angels with psalteries will hang upon 
their crystal casements, while you peer 
through rheumy perspex at scenes d 
appaiGng desolation and guilt. 

Thank you for Dying Pan- 
Demon ian, and we look forward lo 
seeing you again soon - sooner than 
you expect in some cases, for sadisK 
immigration officers have instruction 
to reject you with all the contumely you 
so richly merit, as undesirable a«o 
paupers. ,- 


Among this week’s contributors 


us not in the habit of demanding thii 


goes to feed the menhaden, and serve 
him right for trying to mix yy tth the men 
when it's notorious that his father 
doesn't have a -fishing-boat, being 
resident ballet critic of the' Grimsby 
Pilot. . •• r 

Every quirk of English grammar is 
illuminated by the same relentless cold 
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. plenty on the English way of life (“This 
. Is a kettle. In the kettle there is coffee. 
Some people like condensed milk in 
, their coffee*’)., and wholesome advice 
on how to conduct oneself in 
: Fleetwood or Lossiemouth: “you have 
some leisure hours when your boat is in 
port and should use your time in a 


Meanwhile, right-side-up . in Canada, 
literature flourishes as a parasite on 
vice, as it has I suppose always done 
everywhere. Once-staid Ontario now 
has a Mediterranean profusion of 
lotteries, whose proceeds are devoted 


Shouldn't Have Gone To So Much 
Trouble, 1980. 

Sakah Bradford's Disraeli was pub- 
lished last year. 

W. R! Brock is Professor Emeritus at 


Victoria GiBNDiNNiNa's biography of 
Vita Sackviile-West will be published 
later this year. 

Sir Harold Hobson Is an honorary 
fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Christopher Hope’s collection of stor- 
ies, Private Parts and Other Tales, was 
published last year. 

Hugh Kenner’s A Colder Eye , an 
account of the Irish Revival, will be 
published later this year. 

Eric Korn is an antiquarian bookseller 
in London. 

Stephen Koss’s first volume of The 
Rise and Fall of the Political Press in 
Britain was published in 1981; Volume 
II will be published in 1984. 

Richard LindlBy is a co-author of 
What Philosophy Does, 1978, . 




Nicholas Rankin's stage adaptation 
of stories by J. L. Borges, Arrest!, w*5 
performed in 1980. 

CLAUbo Rawson’s books Include 
ry Fielding and the Augustan 
Under Stress . 1972, and Guilt wr 
the Gentle Reader: Studies In Swift ml 
Our Times, 1973. 

Anne Scott-James’s most recent book 
is The Collage Garden. 

Andrbw Sinclair's boola IwJJ 
Jack: The Biography of Jack LonW> 
1977. 

John Stokes is a lecturer in 
the University of Warwick. His 
include Oscar Wilde, 1978. 

Charles Tomlinson's 
Metamorphosis, the dark L^u* 8 w 
1982, has just been published. ... 

Philip Towle's Arms 
East-West Relations has just been p^. 
lished, '- : 

Frank Tuohy’s collection .of 

Live. Bait, was published W ■ ■ 

Jennifer Uglow Is theeditorof^* . 
on Literature and Art by Walter ^ 
1975. • ■. . . ; • : ■; • 
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Giraudoux on War 

Sir, - I have not yet seen the Nat- 
ional Theatre’s revival of La Guerre de 
Troien’aura pas Ueu, blit Harold Hob- 
son (Commentary, May 20) seems so 
assured as to its meaning that one feels 
an alternative view should be put. 

Giraudoux’s message is not the 
frightening (and irrational) one that 
war is caused by those who oppose it, 
but that, since the Trojan War came so 
near to being avoided, so might other 
wars if only people would share 
Hector's genuine love of peace and 
determination to avoid aggression. 
Given his choice of subject, it was 
hardly possible for Giraudoux to 
pretend the Trojan War had never 
taken place. But, until his final, 
uncharacteristic slip, Hector's march 
has been one of triumph ; even Ulysses 
agrees to give peace a chance. The 
message of the play is one of optimism, 
of appeasement, which was why 


TLS JUNE 3 1983: 


to the editor 


the pro-Boers. What has dwindled has d_ vth 

been the willingness to publish these JOflll FaVIie C Ollier 
arguments m wartime. Morlev's 

Memorandum of 1914 and Lans- Sir, - Dewey Ganzel (Letters. May 
downe’s Memorandum of 1916 were 20) has replied to a few, out of many, of 
published after the "Great War", my strictures on his biography of John 
During the Second World War it was Pa y ne Collier. I am sorry to have been 


in 1813, and that is wh nt counts. Thai il as counting sheep and measuring land, 
omits the passages contaminated by which most certainly came first, 
forgery should not surprise us But it 1 do not think one should cite 
does not lack all the pages on which the “authorities" to prove the alleged 


not so much a matter 


War it was Pa y ne Collier. I am sorry 
of direct so hard on his book, but! 


to have been 
have to stand 


government censorship as the moral bywhatIsaid,andldenytheanimusor 
pressures on publishers and, no doubt he detects in me to belabour his 

their own convictions. These were subject, rather than his treatment of it. 
eloquently explained in a long letter to 1 am not lr y' n 8 to convict Collier, if 
my father in 1941 by Sir Geoffrey that were necessary or new, of forgery. 
Faber, refusing to publish the 1 am ,r y* n B t0 show l haL exonerating 
“excluded memoranda" on a Collier, a distinguished scholar long 
negotiated peace which had been held S 0 ' 11 ? of a multitude of 
pnvately circulated. fabrications, is a hard task, and that 

TL fl „ „ * «— 1 . 1 1 . . Ganzel has not done it; and that his 

... presentation of evidence is very 

nwBtithMvoicttlite David Tinker s misleadingly selective with attendant 

j£ a 5SSE5 , C % - en ? distortions to biography (Collier's and 
get drowned by the Q6od of instant QfhersM and t 4fuSl analvsis. As for 


campaign histories, good (Max 
Hastings), bad and indifferent, fn tbe 


ireherision of Ganzel's 
ow, one asks, can the 


wV j 7 i purposes, now, one asks, can tne 

t * ie T.^ S and elsewhere we biographer of a man most celebrated as 


is flat falsification. Shame on him. 
Anyway, what is Ganzel getting at? He 
cajls the insertions “disputed", and 
everyone else calls them modern 
forgeries, regardless of Collier's guilt 
or innocence. What Malone's 
transcript provides is a terminus post 
quern for tneir composition. 

Impugning error is the first duty of 
the reviewer. That 1 pay little attention 
to secondary materials which Ganzel 
labours is, inevitably, the result of 
review. I do not share Ganzel’s high 
estimate of the testimony of Warner 
and Wellesley, two casual witnesses 
who saw the Perkins Folio (or some 


chosen better. Chomsky is a rum 
choice to illustrate the “problem’ 1 of 
language acquisition, since his view is 
that infants do not strictly lenrn 
language nt all, but that a ghostly 
universal language is embedded in 
their genes and that this enables them 
to hook on to whatever form of speech 
they chance to be exposed 10. Why vve 
later lose this miraculous faculty and 
don't all end up as polyglots is of course 
“explained" by a further improbable 


“explained" 

hypothesis. 


Nor does Hilary Putnam quite fit the 
I. Putnam is a humane thinker who 


are still marching with Monty to 


bill. Putnam is anur 
resists the notion 


linguistic 


Claudel wrote of it in his diary: “Cette 
apologie de la I&chetd et de la paix & 
tout prjx est repugnant e." It was not 
until Electre, two years later, that 
Giraudoux gave way to the pessimism 
that saw war as inevitable , even indeed 
a necessary evil. 

Incidentally, why the pedantic 
emphasis, in the National Theatre's 
publicity for its other current French 
show, on De Musset? I have recently 
noticed De Montherlant in a 
Nottingham Playhouse programme. 
Are we soon to have De Montaigne 
and De Balzac7 

P. R. FAWCETT. 
Department of French, University 
of Leicester. 

Arms Control 

Sir, - I can understand Robert 
Scheer (Letters, May 20) being irri- 
tated with me for missing the reference 
to his interview with Richard Burt, but 
otherwise he has no cause for com- 
plaint. I dearly did not misrepresent 
the argument of his book, With 
Enough Shovels, in my review (March 
18) but he has managed, in a short 
letter, to misrepresent my position. 

.1 did not use the phrase “ideological 
diversity" to describe members of the 
Ressan Administration. Ideologically 
all the key players are well right of 
centre. My point was only that degrees 
of pragmatism plus bureaucratic, 
economic and alliance pressures, ana 
»nie straightforward practical prob- 
lems, have produced a much more 
complicated picture than one might - 
guess from Scheer’s book. 

Richard Burt’s current positibn 
exemplifies this fact. I would not 
accept that Burt’s much-quoted article 
makes hiiri indistinguishable fr6m 
*■ K. Jones or for that matter Richard 
™ne. There is a lot of difference be- 
lwecn criticizing the past practice of 

control as intellectually confused 
and criticizing it as being a series of 
presents to the Soviet Union. 

LAWRENCE FREEDMAN. 
Department of War Studies, King's 
College, Strand, London WC2. 

The Falklands Wai* 

Sir. ” May .1 make a few comments 
on Geoffrey Wheatcroft’a review of the 
the Falklands campaign 

-..Jhelltei'dry tradition of negotiation 
.m'u hot begin in this country with 
Johnson, noteworthy though his 
on,the FaLklarids preyed to 
Conduct of the Allies proved 
^oe the most effective masterpiece. 

Ndt so much because fre 
; JWl in high-minded generalit ies 
.-join war and peace, nor because he 
SBAJFW P rose .writer. As Michael 
. ^‘tphseli a worthy exponent of the 

1 yPPOllflO nin^l . 


oth I r fo,io) befor ?- Collier owned it. philosophy mus. be a highly technical 


Alamein and now even, with rekindled r t h e r Co i e rw a s or he ■ . P mu l ? arfiinaiia ' n u !f • 

enthusiasm, across the Somme with wa f n '/ a foraer Ganzel savs he must mOS °W books ' mav exhibit. 

Hate Will it take a nuelear war lo ^ SSn 1 a ro ^ er L f anzel sa y s mus ‘ Although my list of additional 
Smfeish the public demand -Tthe fo^ries unmen.ioned by Ganzel is 

publishers’ capacity to Mtisfy it? task for a committee - although he wnnlHrefrn^lvT^nnvnl nnv^.iJr 

maintains throughout his book that 


ADRIAN LIDDELL HART. maintains throughout his nook that D f Ganzel's biography alone. The 
Stratford Lodge Cottage, Stroud, Collier is blameless. Good Lord. Of suggestion thut it was compiled only to 


would certainly be novel lo any reader 
of Ganzel's biography alone. The 


Gloucestershire. 


‘A Theory of 
History’ 

- Adam Morton’s 1 


course it is possible that Collier was a convict Jo hn Payne Collier is silly; it 
dupe of earlier forgers - if so, was compiled to remedy n defect. No 
a surprisingly consistent dupe of one is going to write a brand-new study 
uncharacteristically self-effacing pre- of Collier very soon, and the present 


uncharacteristically self-effacing pre- 
decessors - but (again if so) no other 
scholar in literary history begins to 
approach his credulity. 

Ganzel raises three main points 1 


/i/.-.L 1 1 \ A U A I1 B Jr A taiKS mice main uumia a 

i iSS ^„l° b “d and Sh0 “‘ d 

Joes native Helled book the serious certam^be answered, 
reading it deserves, and settles instead (j) Cropping of marginalia in the 
for a rhetorical posture that allows him Perkins Folio by an early binder; 
j: — -j.i. Ganzel said the Old Correctors 


to dismiss Heller's work with an . , , . , . _ , „ _ 

unjustified air of condescension. marginal emendations were shaved by AcOlllSltlOIl 

t ... . , j.* . _ a binder's knife prior to the pre-Collier ivvjuikUMvii 

.. ™ binding, and I said they weren't. I said Sir,- Ifl may reply to P. N. Johnso 

what were cut awa y- if anything, were Laird (Letters, May 20), my reaso 
Y . 1 irrelevant scribbles, and I should have for not finding the learning of a fi 

added, scribbles in a different hand, language the problem which he insi 
u C ff n ^F Cropping of relevant marginalia would it muslbe are that both vocal siennl/i 


biographer remains chiefly responsible 
for the state of information about his 
subject, haphazard and misleading as I 
think U to be. 

ARTHUR FREEMAN. 

5 Bryn ns ton Square, London Wk. 

Language 

Acquisition 


Sir, - Ifl may reply to P. N. Johnson- 
Laird (Letters, May 20), my reasons 


nf thf* Cropping of relevant marginalia would it must be are that botn vocal signnimig said "What delicious beans!" “They 
tnbutK Heller o c rein y orcC| jj not ever? nrove, part of and th e interpretation of one tiling as are not beans", replied lheal?bpt. “We 

!I xt i Ganzel's argument, cropping of> the sign of. another already occur, un* castrated every cock in the eparchy." 

to the fifth, be quotes Heller out- 01 i Ke i evw u manuscript proves noming, problematically, in animal behaviour;. ■ • n - 1 n ARIfF . 


nailing 


dispel the metaphysical fog which has 
surrounded mathematical philosophy 
for over a century. What wc need is 
someone to do the same for language 
theory. To take up Johnson- Laird's 
generously worded challenge, I think 
this can be arranged. 

T. P. WALDRON. 

Wolfson College. Cambridge. 


Greek Cuisine 

Sir, - Nutritive or not (Letters, May 
20), cockerels' testicles had their place 
in the Greek cuisine, if we are to be- 
lieve Alexis Zorbas, who, in Kazant- 
zakis’s novel, tells the story of the ban- 
quet given by a Cretan monastery to 
tne high commissioner, Prince George. 
The other guests were served meat. 
But before the Prince was placed a 
bowl of what appeared to be haricot 
bean soup. At first hesitant, he soon 
emptied the bowl and licking his lips 
said "What delicious beans"’ “They 


irrelevant manuscript proves 


the sign of another alrefidy-occur, un- 
problematically, in animal behaviour;, 
and that human speech, and indeed the 


Morton suggost, thatHdler Movet 

that not to think of the future in p 0 |j 0 j s now » housed, 


thought which language 
develop in a complex 


but perfectly natural 
llgible way out of 


a. complex 
and intel- 
these •. two 


riS SSSFStA 

SSSS-JSS stew 


luhonaiy origins of wnicn were cian- 
fied by Darwin and Pavlov quite some 
time ago. To (race the complex 


castrated every cock in the eparchy." 
- ■ ’ D.- L. CLARKE. 

Chase Cottage, . Chase Lane, 
Haslem ere, Surrey. , 1 


‘Milena’ 

Sir, - 1 1 is sad lo see that in the Kafka 


mllment. 


effaced word - but I can make out gested seems extravagant, il may be 


PETER BROD. 

10 Richbome Terrace, London 
SW8. 


of the social sciences, but to contradiction, but says we read the 
contemporary efforts to create a wor<J .-differently". Well, which is it to 

UatA tiMiririehnn rnt* Inf* PrtfinllP. . — * « _ ■ ^ 


Author, Author 


Competition No 125 

Readers are invited to Identify tbe 


normative foundation for the .critique (je7p or we a re not going to give the i m ■! i n ■ " ■■■■■■ 1 

sf, Sridlm' of old Corrector any points at eg for Competition No 125 CompellUon No 121 

this regard, Hwers cn of coming up with a completely different Readers are invited to identify the Wlf , ner . William Beckwith 

philosophies of ^®toiy is- particularly gnjenuation (a proposal whlch Ganzel sour ces of the three quotations which "tuner, William bcck 

u1 , s , t 1 ru . ctiv ®- : -?f e i, iot „™ ev ®LihC incomprehensibly seems to think f 0 |[ 0 w and to send us the answers so Answers:, 

philosophies of would abet his argument) when the that they reach this office not later than \ The sun shorte bright and clear. A 

human freedom apd that they place corrector js supposed to be copyjng June 7A. A prize of £10 Is Offered for . deep still ness in the thickest part qf the 


Ganzel sources 0 f the three quotations which 
think follow an d to send us the answers so 


CompellUon No 121 
Winner; William Beckwith 
Answers;', 


human action “beyond good and evil". 


Corrector is supposed to be copyjng j une 24. A prize of £10 Is Offered for . deep still ness in the 
from a pripted text of 1594. Again I ^ first comet set of answers opened wood, undisturbei 
suE&est independent corroboration » -■ nn (hat date, or failing- that- the most ’ ; occasional droDDihi 


K an ethic of 


Ipspifed, 
Into cbn- 


(includlng 
as possibt: 


possibly co- 


En tries, marked “Author, Author 
125" on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 


nlanetarv responsibility. are substantive, six (including four 175 » on , he envelope, should be 

planetary response y. . ■ ■ , . he himself discounts as possibly co- addressed to the Editor, The Times 

Among comempor^ radiMl somi lncidenta |) ue supposedly picked up ^ eYQr y Supplement, Priory House, St 
MosopHers, AgnesHeileris onewno by ^ anno tator. Bosh. If only a dozen ' John . a Lane; 1 London EC1M 4BX. The 
ias most consistently artemptea 10 are substantive, presumably’ those of SQ ] Ut jon and results will appear pn 


deep st ill ness in the thickest partot tbe 
wood, undisturbed. ..except by the 
occasional droppirtgof snow fropi tl|P 
holly hough s . . , . The branches of the • 
hollies pendent with’ theit- white 
burden, but still showing their bright ' 
red berries, and their glossy green 
leaves. The bare branches of the oaks 
thickened by the snow. 

Dorothy Wordsworth, Journal. 
February 17, 1798. 


( kte ; Pen and the Sword 
r?'7). Swift hit the warriors below the 
tjdiculjpa their . victories, 
“eragrating their auies and impugning 


that the 
1 Cobden 


i 8 i? Q i^ 0 ^^ nal y a .r 8 ^ 10 ^ her, It is disappointing that Mortons ^ usefui readings which abound In Z Hte-mbuth was gross, volt 

positivistic and sceptically detached h? ; ; . .. .' open, : eloqbeni; hik chin 

(3! Mddn^ .tosaipt' of 'Hw-': 


-important thinker.-. 

- . . ' SEYLA BENHABIB- 


(3) Malone’s trai 
lowe's diary: Ganzel 
about this in 1 his I 


Si silent °, f Ifie fttosi * a of the wiU. ’ l.'i A few Ugbt taps 

PbJS' P but seems ■ ** small, feeble.Tiqtiting -like what him turn tb the^w 
idered Its rbleiranc?. I : . ^ : . g) snow again. He 
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ri S?. : I? still 1 relbvanO and 


Uulyersi 

Boston, 


■ 2 People who lay III in bed could see the 

' T,| U _r. 'shine off the ceilings of their rooms, 
gott a terrible clap of a BjRck. ; Qnc j a puppy confronted with it for. the 

JlnS^HwhlSS* he thofreiu ml Rrat tJme ^ owled and cre P l und er the 
ilnster, whom boug ht on WB t er .butt. The outhouses were , 

.roughly powdered down the windward 
» rnSv vritts^were' 'aide,: the fences were half-submerged 
foSnMenl^Sfr like breakwaters; the whole landscape ’. 
, Sir John Menis, Sir ;>wa4 ^ wh j tc and S | j|| j t niight have 

"" been a formal painting. 

gross, voluptuous , j Philip Larkin, A Girl -hi. Winter* f 

his chin gpod- part 1. i , , , , 
itd'.buthisilpse.the . - , '! '• 

the index of the syill, .' 3 a few light taps upon the pane made 
riottdng - like what ; him turn to the: window. It bad begun; 

' • : , to snow again. He watched sleepily the 

fiat Jesis Christ whs' flakes,. , silver and .dark. , /ailing, 
should’ not have* obliquely -against the. lamplight. The 
had thought hchad - .'time had come foe him to set out on his ; 


i mm- 

'pm'y-U* Ml. 

V',-- r"'- fifS'vl; 
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) J . r'.'l'ci'ii; 
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UNITED STATES 


Command performance 


Robert H. Ferrell (Editor) 
The Elsenhower Diaries 


01432 0 


Robert Ferrell is a lucky 


at least, in 1983; nor for charging 
JEJ5.25. for a book whose dollar price 
was SI 9.95. 

Yet it is easy to sympathize with the 
publishers for the fix they were in, if 


publishers for the fix they were in, if 
not for their method of getting out of it. 

Ferrell has done all he could to make 

the Eisenhower diaries palatable to the 
When co^lmo,, render and almost all he could 


nrience. Mo. No doubt he 
i/icni soon. 


H amr TnimanV nrivat edi arvwa s i a be to » lake them uscful to scholars i but an |f ,m P r f ss .‘ ve| 
SS for there is n0 den ^ in S tha ‘ wil1 be se,f - p0rtra,t ' 

Ferrell waTasked lodo the job It was found henv y g° in i nM ““P 1 ,ho ^ 11 lacks ,f 
not vet out of the wav when he was wirh a serioils professional interest in Truman s hot 
Sl«f to The ^ Library S Eisenhower and his times. The book style gave to 1, 

AbUene? ™ ! hav F e lhe °l a - bris n ft “ ne f 

And only a few weeks ago it was bes -seller. For .one thing it is not had got away f 

reported that he was "examining and a ! .l **!■» been P°' nt he “ mr 

costing" the letters from fiarry begun as a unit diary in the Philippines had waged ove 

Truman to his wife which have turned l935 ; “W Eise^owerwa temper. He si 
up in Independence. Mo. N«» doubt he GcncraIMBcArthurschicfofstaff.lt und thus fre 
will publish fiicni soon. soon beenme a pr'Vflte document m dispnssiona el; 

f which Ike could ier off stemn about Ins him. Ferrell q: 

He deserves Ills good fortune: he is posturing superior. As it developed this analytical 
an experienced historian and a fh e ye* 1 * (sometimes written book its vain 

competent editor. Perhaps he has in longhand, sometimes typed, some- tediously Wane 
pushed his luck a little, however, with times dictated) it became an aide- public papers, 
these Eisenhower diaries. There tire mirnmn in which Eisenhower could anything but 
far too many signs of haste in the edit- record incidents he might later need to formidaole. 
ing. Theone which would. I think, have remember accurately. or his In some resr 
annoyed Eisenhower most is a understanding of problems as they endearinelv sir 
confusion between the two General arose, or his estimate of col leagues and had . 
Jacksons. On May 3, 1955 Ike noted, subordinates, or his own views at comp H ments fr 
with military piety, that it was ninety- dramatic moments in his story (the w h 0 wastrvinfl 
two years since Jackson whs shot. He memorandum he wro’te on the night r_ r .l p 7 
was thinking of Stonewall at the battle before D-Day is especially interesting wr jH n o 0 f such 
of Chancelforsville. Professor Ferrell in this respect). It helped him to clarify d j ve under thi 
supposes him to be alluding to the bis thoughts, and might be useful in failed nf jt s nur 
attempted assassination of Andrew, in l aIer years, whether for lecturers at h remarks i 
1835. and writes a long note on that staff colleges (he rightly thought that A mer i ca r are i ■ 
assumption. It is the most glaring of too his experience as commander of the 'a* 

many blunders. I found myself Allied armies in the West was of great f a ™:i v W V, 0 me , 
thinking that at least the typographical professional and historical interest) or hrolhl 


Hugh Brogan 

Marshal] against Joe McCarthy (he 
owed everything to Marshall). What is 
included more than makes up for the 
lacunae (and for the fact that there are 
suspiciously few references to Richard 
Nixon in the heavily-abridged posl- 
Presidential pages). From now on 
anyone who wishes to understand Ike 
will have to turn first to this book. It is 
an impressively intelligent and honest 
self-portrait. 

It lacks the charm that Harry 
Truman's hot temper and unguarded 
style gave to his own memo book. Ike 
Was almost never unguarded, once he 
had got away from MacArthur. At one 


point he comments on the struggle he 
had waged over the years to control his 
temper. He succeeded magnificently, 


thinking that nt least the 


errors should have been put rigFit for f° r himself, if he ever wrote his 
the British edition, until I realized that memoirs, as eventually he did. But he 
there is no true British edition. The never tried to keep a day-to-day record , (ik 
diaries were first published in the of his life, or felt moved to write about f ar examnle 
United States in 1981. Perhaps they did anything except his professional R Ven when 
not sell os well as the publishers had concerns. There is nothing about his /|i sa nnrov»l 
hoped. At any r*te, Messrs Norton. ; tending, his pastimes, his financial dislike he 
haVe simply dumped 1 on the. British affairs, or sex (the one reference to his __ Uv ' 


rofessional and historical interest) or 


a 


und thus freed himself to nnalyse 
dispassionately whatever concerned 
him. Ferrell quite rightly stresses that 
this analytical strain is what gives the 
book its value, for it corrects the 
tediously bland impression left by Ike's 
public papers. The man of the diaries is 
anything but bland. Rather, he is 
formidable. 

In some respects, to be sure, he was 
endearingly simple. When in 1949 he 
had to record some fulsome 
compliments from Thomas E. Dewey, 
who was trying to talk him into running 
for the Presidency, he said “the mere 
writing of such things almost makes me 
dive under the table". (The flattery 
failed of its purpose). In another place 
he remarks that “my family and 
America fare] the only real passions of 
my life". Among the members of his 
family who meant most to him was his 
younger brother Milton - he thought 
Milton the best qualified of all 
Americans to be President. He found it 
easy to like people - Harry Trumnn, 
for example (it is a pity they fell out). 
Even when he had to record strong 


doubt . hoping that the second 
launching will.improve sides. It is good 
marketing, bur bod manners. Caveat 
emptor. I could furnish quite a long list 
of small but tiresome editorial 


Precisely there lies its fascination 
and value for historians. Nothing 
clutters (he picture of a soldier and 
then a statesman grappling with 
history. There are large omissions: 


iV* 

i't ’ " v 

/'•••> -/..v 

I 1 ' . -t • 


mistakes. I hey must have been noticed almost nothing was written in 1952 the 
by some of the A merican reviewers. I most decisive year in Eisenhowers life, 
do ijot think that Messrs Norton have So we do not get any light on one of his 
any business sen ding; the unrevised first few base actions: his failure, during the 
. edition over to England for notice .not, eleclion campaign, to defend General 

Dear Mr President 


Even when he had to record strong 
disapproval, and even, once or twice, 
dislike, he never did so in an ignoble, 

E . personal fashion. He saw 
slf as the great conciliator, the 
prophet of the middle-of-the-road. 

- The only, trace of, pique in pi\ these 
pages occurs when it seems to him that 
he is being written down as too supine a 
military leader. He is careful to record 
his claim to be an enterprising, 
energetic, attacking commander, 
instancing his rote in North Africa and 
his responsibility for the Salerno 
landings (I leave it to others to settle 
whether this was really a decision to be 
proud of). All in all, it is easy to see 


whv so many people liked Ike; and easy 
to forget that one did not always do so 
oneself. 

The dominant impression is of 
enormous competence. There was a 
story put about during Eisenhower’s 
Presidency that he owed his success to 
ilis staff, especially to General Bedell 
Smith, who did the work while the 
chief played golf. Ike confirms this 
impression to (he extent that he places 
the greatest possible value on u good 
staff, and is generous in his tributes to 
the men and women who worked for 
him; but no reader can doubt that his 
was the master hand. For one thing, it 
is not easy to build up a good stnff 
unless you know exactly what to do 
with it, and are a sound judge of men. 
Ike's judgement of people was almost 
faultless. Again and again he sums up a 
character with a neatness that 
historians will be hard put to it to 
equal. For example. 

[I 1 June 1943) General Montgomery 
is a very able, dynamic type of army 
commander. I personally think that 
the only thing he needs is a strong 
immediate commander. 

An elaborate analysis of Winston 
Churchill in 1953 is too long to quote; 
but in its mixture of sympathetic insight 
and icy common sense it is absolutely 
devastating. Ike could simply see no 
reason in the old hero's yearnings 
for an Anglo-American special 
relationship to settle the destinies of 
the world. Later, after the reader has 
probably decided that Eisenhower's 
overflowing admiration for John 
Foster Dulles is one of his blind spots, 
we come across the following; 

[24 January 1958) I sense a 
difference with Foster Dulles (in the 
approach to the Soviets). His is a 
lawyer’s mind. He Consistently 
adheres to a very logical explanation 
of these difficulties in which we find 
ourselves with the Soviets, and in 
doingso- with his lawyer’s mind -he 
shows the steps and actions that are 
.. bap op their, part; we seek to show 
tlintwe are dbtng the decent and just 
thing. Of course we have got to have 
a concern mid respect for fact and 
reiteration of official position, but 
we are likewise trying to “seek 
friends and influence people”. 

Therefore, I sometimes question 
the practice of becoming n sort of: 
international prosecuting attorney. 

As this passage suggests, there is 




Andrew Sinclair. 

Robert S. McElvaine (Editor) 

Dawn and Out.in the Great 
Depression: Letterefrom the 
■‘Forgotten Man" . 

251pp. University of North Carolina 
Press; £17.25 (paperback, £6.75). 

. 0 8078 4099 8 

The editor of Down and Out In the 
Great Depression, a small sampling of 
letters written mniniy to Franklin D. 
and Eleanor. Roosevelt, confesses, to. 
v the_ awuniptibn:; that Ordinary: people 
(hafejy.a^d; upon by hlsurfy ; : 

: tfltSf SM alioflcto tvma 1 & \ fexhtfjr; 




-pa^iv& yictihvsr ,they may have beeji 
flhwu'bijt they Were riot , yet out. .Bui 
: I hjsj. ■i' selection *■. of letters ..does 1 not 
support his aisurtipt iqri , Th e forgotte n 
men;, believed \tftat (hey . wore ■ gcldd 


T Iheg^r^s 

;■ ..’-Those who wrote to the President 6? 
■thej United States and ; to his Wife 
i. tended to absolve iheni of all blame 
.and 'to revere: (hem ns the father iutyJ 
grid ifiot|te rqf (he rintfqj j.' Tbe habitual 
• vfUaillsdf bobultsnvwere rinmed 'grille 


be called Morgan or Dupont or 
Rockefeller was to be Satan. l, The big 
bugs horde their money away", a semi- 
lltefate letter reads, "and it's never 
touched to help the under-dog i ,. . The 
ppdr guy furnishes the money, they 
distribute it." The ' villains, are 
foreigners and minority groups, the 
recent immigrants, the Jewsi, the 
blacks, the. Mexicans... 

The third scapegoat Was Wash! rigton 
arid the bureaucracy, Roosevelt’s 
three and four- lettered welfare 
organizations . from the CWA and the' 
WPA to the HOLC and the FERA 
were administered by people who were 
often said (o care less for the suffering 
than for their own Jobs. Many letters 


• t his imohey .bej ri fc buUpuuqr. the;' f 

! .Wf fe.not pul ^hjjrtJCsHpuld ; 

nation ;af . beggars and..feoviers : was 

. being _• jcranteU; abojte ■ which ' ’ the 
' Roosevelts, - rose : . s(ipreme>. I’ The 
President and, the First Lady copld do 

■ :flj> wrong; only t h^lr It rider litigs wefe t o. 

■ ;• : ^ciu?atltjps ' -Were : 1 levelled ■ rtf J the r 
.1 upwnplpyed themselves; A: system of 

P l »bli«L Work* and welfard' payments 


causing the Depression as for clothes on the people's backs, Federal 
organizing : themselves to take intervention was to be right und rugged 
advantage of it, even in Washington. American individualism became 
The Depression seemed to be a Big merely the shibboleth of the rich 
Capitalist conspiracy which would against the poor, 
benefit a Communist. conspiracy; both 

of them subversive of established The letters nrC also n tribute to 
American values. One correspondent Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt's style 
in particular pointed out that the Fear of government. The President's rndio 


very little comfort in this book for ib 

Sfaw, 1 : 

attitudes that Iowa imposed onlb 
young Herbert Hoover. No ig 
that he had such a respect for Hoove 
and Hoover s ideas. wSidiaavehioiM 
nlil-fashioncd air even in 1952 Hewn 
deeply suspicious of the welfare stsie 
thinking (tins Army man, cocoonedm 
the service from West Point to the 
grave) that it undermined the good old 
American values of self-help and 
independence; he was pteiiivel? 
reverential towards businessmen- he 
deplored the steady extension of the 
federal- bureaucracy, and 
profoundly committed to thrift ir 
government and the balanced budget, 
us means to preserving a stable 
currency. He parted company with 
Hoover only over foreign affairs ("J 
March 195 1 . 1 am forced to believe bc's 
getting senile. . .”) Hoover was an 
isolationist, but all Ike’s professknul 
training and experience had 
conditioned him to think that the 
United States must play fi pan of 
leadership in the worla if its vital 
interests were to be protected, 
especially against the advance of 
Communism. 

The Reagan administration parades 
its belief in most of these altitudes, tni 
its actions belie it, especially In its 
readiness to shovel out money for 
military hardware. The last soidia- 
President of the United States had in 
illusion that this was the road to real 
security. In an undated memorandum, 
which Professor Ferrell tentatively 
assigns to December, 1956, he wrote: 

During my term of office, unless 
there is some technical or political 
development that I do not foresw- 
orn marked inflationary trend in the 
economy (which I will battle to the 
death) - I will not approve art 
obligational or expenditure 
authorities for the Defence 
Department that exceed sOntetpOS 
on the order of S38.5 billioti . . . • 

Fine words, of an all too familiar type: 
but Ike meant what he said and kepi 
surprisingly close to his goal. In lm 
his last year in office, the PenJjJS®] 
spent just under $44 billion. Tcp 
fcdernl outlays exactly baljW” 
federal revenues, at $92 billion. Those 
were the days. : 


nothing as he needed the wto K 
Southern bloc vote. 

The way the letters haw 
chosen Is interesting. R ob ®% ' 


of the Communist conspiracy actually ta ^ s tb the nation made millions of 
helped the Big:Capitalist one, \ people feel that they had a personal 

t r * for 

bread - they don t even say give us wrote to him directly, believing that he 
cake - but they give us gas - the club personally would aid them. 

- the gun, and turn w^ter on us . . . _ . , ; . 

They just yell Red and make out they These let tore show that the apparent , 

have done a wonderful thing. These accessibility, of the White House did 

nnn, l c i much fn Ipupiv rflflirallum Thp nannL 


13,WJU,tXJU ICltere. ne "□ta 

brief introduction to the p^rjoa anflg 
arranged the letters accordin f, ( -° k 
vnrious concerns. The 
meticulous and the pr«« D ®r? 


oMhei.«C- 


A ■ " .rV- v ■ ‘T , . r; H'yuivun .w«ic :Kiiuwn, me 
ferotip4 Other, tharj, thefrown :the Great RooseVrilts would do ‘something about 
Pepressioji was not their fault, but the ■ them. They. Were particularly affected 
fault; Of someone else. : "The people-, -by Roosevelt’S- speech about- the . 
need tp get tq gether," a poor man r “Forgotten Man”,- and believed that 
There ls I 1 ] 6 ? bad merdl y Jo bring themselves to 
much hatred towards oite another." -. his 1 altentioh in- order, to be 

But . above hatred Were ih£- ^ embered - , Letter after letter from 
.Roosevelts, frying fo use' personal ‘ the hgfid, from 

influence arid federal power to change til ?? ^ ch! L— 'L* b ciaims 

bad times into good times. InthSt': S o red " f ° r S otten 

years of depressioh , before the Second ?i!i k , nowm 3 ! bat 


■froto^buihiArkhriSas ^rgle, to say, that 

v Mctri.irtJyjiptthp Pp0r FaVm; “What we- 
; -do - want” ,- . • aiiotjieiu 'epfresbWhderiL. 


skmskbss ssssswa 


the anguish and illiteracy of,he L fI i rt 
is as IF i' Utilitarian clerk . 

a memorandum in coppero»« 
the undesirability of feeding _|b_ __ 
during, the Great Hunger., _ 

production contradicts the m _ -. 
V is pitiful Objett here, one mg- 
reads, “ill this world^of sorry try 1 1 
do the best we can.” v. : - 

McEIvajne makes np:a«e^ - , 
. relate this testimony to broader S 
- this >, the raw nwlter ^ 

analysis.-, He underrates fhe . 

previous books , 011 th f r .fiyy ihe 
ordinary Amencans,. pa !hfl 
work of the Lnuls-m Muncfc- a 
three Federal Writers • 


‘mapNinriKonsbji W&HStreei crnd by the 
"guilty gaii|" of th^MpnpyTrusf ^tb 




novelists of the «nie auct™ ; 

and Dos Passos, as weii^thej ^ . 
of hundreds bf .document ^ 
films, through which the V&r* . - 1 
spoke, in thelf way. 

/ Finally, these are thj 

those who could anddid n '. nJsoa f,_ , 

government. As McElvaine 

to write a letter at all f£ Jiy,sthop?; 
was still hn act of hope. It w An ,«ic^s . 
which sustained ilhe Wggg. • 
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Looking out for wholeness 


Charles Tomlinson 


Elizabeth Bishop 
The Complete Poems 1927—1979 
?r7dd Chatto and Windus. £10.95. 
OWI 1 2694 9 

English readers began to make the 
acquaintance of Elizabeth Bishop with 
the appearance, from Chatto and 
Windus, of her selected Poems in 1956. 
The same publishers have now 
honoured their early commitment with 
ne Complete Poems, which splendidly 
vindicates them. F. W. Bateson once 
described their author to me as 
■Marianne Moore and water". 
Reading these lucid, witty and 
sometimes sad poems, I wondered how 
often this sort of dismissal had slowed 
down the spread of her reputation 
here. 

Marianne Moore, whom she first 
met in 1934, was dearly decisive for 
Elizabeth Bishop’s work. Bishop did 
Ml. however, water down that 
astringent and humane tone, but 
learned from it in a way that words like 
-influence'' do not greatly help us to 
understand. Behind Miss Moore was 
the prose of Ruskin. It suggested to 
her. perhaps, that if only Ruskin's wit 


Buck, behind us. 
the dignified lull firs begin. 

Bluish, associating with their shadows, 
u million Christmns trees stand 


mother’s committal to an asylum - she 
is brought up "in the village" in Nova 
Scotia. Here "in the middle of the 


waiting for Christmns. The water seems v ew . • w e nre told, like one hand of a 


suspended cloCK Priming straight up. is the 
nbove the rounded grey and blue-grey steeple of the Presbyterian Church". A 
stones. background of pain and alienation (the 
I hRve seen it over and over, lhe same sea. mother comes from the menial 
, , the same, institution and disappears again) 

slightly, indifferently swinging above the contrasts with a bright particularized 
stones . . . foreground seen through the child's 
This is like a darker, pDst-lmaBist. eyes Rnd this, to some extent, shuts 
version of the kind of writing one finds back the pain. The mother’s scream is 
in the prose of Sarah Orne Jewett's driven out by the clang with which Nate 
little masterpiece. The Country of the the blacksmith shapes a horseshoe: 

Yet !!?■ su 8g« tion . of Nate is shaping a horseshoe, 
threat in it is something that makes Qh , beauti f ul * sound i 

Miss Bishop s evocation of northern It turns everything else to silence, 
latitudes and dying sea-side towns, of Qn firsl reatling Qliesllons of Tnivci 
Maine, New B runswick and Cape y ears a g 0i j f e |t ^ere was some evasjor 
Breton, dtfferenl from Jewett and also j n t |,j S e ] ecte( j silence. But, since then, 
from the pastoral atmosphere of a the strip . tease of U dy Lazarus ant 
similar setting in Moore s The [ess skilful, stunts have madt 

Steepie-Jack . There “the hero, the me wonder whether there was nol , 

student, the steeple-jack, each in his justifiable degree of self-protection in 
way. Is at home . For Bishop people {, The , nclus f on of ..p^ Writlen in 
are only provisionally at home. When Youth .. in 77,^ Complete Poems bean 
she travels south (Nova Scotia and out this feeJjng A ^ long these verj 
Brazil are her two extremes) she asks interesting pieces -some written in the 
Is It lack of imagination what makes us poet's sixteenth year - recurs 2 

come devastated sense of inner division - in 
to imagined places (...)? Should we have the elf. for example . who appears there 
l , : , ,, sla y cd at home. anc j ^ose “singing split the sky Ir 

wherever thai maybe. two”. This poem, ana several more. 

Nearer home, at Cape Breton, the cou ld well nave been the results ol 
place is depopulating, there is an idiot, merely juvenile Angst. But the theme 


foreground seen through the child's 
eyes Rnd this, to some extent, shuts 
back the pain. The mother's scream is 
driven out by the clang with which Nate 
the blacksmith shapes a horseshoe: 

Nate is shaping n horseshoe. 

Oh. hcBUtilul pure soundi 
It turns everything else to silence. 

On first reading Questions of Travel 
years ago, I felt there was some evasion 
in this elected silence. But, since then, 
the strip-tease of Lady Lazarus and 
other, less skilful, stunts have made 
me wonder whether there was not a 
Justifiable degree of self-protection in 
it. The Inclusion of “Poems Written in 
Youth” in 77ie Complete Poems bears 
out this feeling. Among these very 
interesting pieces - some written in the 
poet's sixteenth year - recurs a 
devastated sense of inner division - in 
the elf. for example . who appears there 


her. perhaps, •hot it only Ruskin s wit Nearer home, at Cape Breton, the 
could be rescued from his eloquence, p( ace is depopulating, tnere is an idiot, 
tiro twentieth-century poet could vvnte a dwarf dressmaker, a student who. 
of nature free of the egotistical, un [jk e Moore's Ambrose, is a morose 


and whose “singing split the sky in 
two”. This poem, and several more, 
could well have been the results of 
merely juvenile Angst. But the theme 
of division is taken up again in later 
work, as in “The Weed”, distantly but 
distinctly modelled on George 
Herbert's "Love Unknown". In “Love 
Unknown” a hard heart is dipped in a 
bloody font, suppled in a cauldron 
marked "Affliction" and pricked into 
new life by thorns. A voice at the end of 


a dwarf dressmaker, a student who. 


sublime. Ruskin witty? Toke his pine 
trees- "each like the snadow of the one 
beside it - upright, fixed, spectral, as 
troops of ghosts standing on the wails 
of Hades, not knowing each 
other .... The rock itself looks bent 
and shattered beside them. - fragile, 
weak, inconsistent, compared to their 
dark energy of delicate life, and 
monotony of enchanted pride - 
unnumbered, unconquerable." The 
shadow at the beginning -of this 
passage, that fantasy of the ghosts, the 
pre-Lawrentian “dark energy of 
delicate life" ail pull against the 
miscalculated organ notes of 
“unnumbered, unconquerable”. lit her 
collage poem “An Octopus" Moore 
sheers away at ait this with: 

atutere specimens of our American royal- 
• * families. 

■Mni like the shadow of the one beside It . 
rock seems Trail compared with their 
dark energy of life", 
la vermilkw und onyx and manganesc-bluc 
interior expensiveness 
kit ai the mtTcy of the weather ... 

Elizabeth Bishop builds her own 
vanalions on that in “At The 
flshhouses": 


giant. Not that Bishop lays all this on 
with Faulkner's palette knife. But 
hovering over her northern sea-vistas 
and her Brazilian jungles there is a hint 
of the darkness about to fall, a margin 
of the sad and the inexplicable that 
refuses to be exorcized by her brave 


wit. At times the brilliant surface of her 
work reminds one of Hemingway, the 
Hemingway of Big Two-Hearted River 
(she. also, was an enthusiastic fisher). 
Style never becomes for her. ns it did 
for him. a ritual of self-congratulation, 

S h there are one or two Martian 
jences. Yet one senses that her 
objectivity is governed by enormous . 
reticence, and her precision comes 
from ap effort 1 at . self-control that 
refuses to be more explicit. 

ft is curious that The Complete 
Poems does not contain the long prose 
section In the Village from her third 
volume Questions qf t Travel. This can 
hardly be due to a policy of excluding 
the prose, for we nave half a dozen 
uncollected prose pieces gathered 
together here. In the Village derives 
from her own childhood. Bom in 191 1 
the year of her father’s death and her 


the poem interprets all this and the aiways-more-successful 
saving nature of his experiences to the everyday lire". Thereis 
poet. At the close of “The Weed", the family filling station: 


interpreting voice offers less re- 
assurance: 

The weed stood in the severed heart. 
“What are you doing there?" I asked. 

It lifted its head all dripping wet 
(with my own thnughts?) 
and answered then: "I grow." Ii suid 
“but to divide your fieart agalrj." 

In "Sonnet", which cbines over thirty 
years later and in the last year of her 
life, she is still pursued by this theme: 


- her sense of isolation, her sexual 1 
inversion, pcriiaps - is checked and 
■am me r poised by her steady outward 
gaze. Could a different poet have 
confronted the pain more directly and 
brought it to hear more tcllinaly on the 
scope of her ‘objective style? 
Perhaps. Ycl there is in her best wo’rk a 
courugeous reaching away from the 
luxuries of self-enclosure and towards 
the life thut is going on around her. or 
the life that is absent, as in "Crusoe in 
England" where the returned cast :i way 
reflects: 

And 1 had waterspouts. Oh. 
hair 11 dozen m a time, fur mil. 
they'd come und go. advancing and 
ret reining. 

their bend in cloud, their (vet in moving 

patches 

or scuflcd-up white. 

Glass chimneys, flexible, atienuntcd. 
sacerdotal beings of glass ... I watched 
lhe water spiral up in them like smoke. 
Beaut IM. yes, but not much company. 

Bishop admired a quality in George 
Herbert that she called “almost 
surrealistic". She was thinking of the 
narrative of the heart's mysterious 
adventures in “Love Unknown”. Thai 
poem, with its light allegorizing, is not 
in any very exact sense “surrealistic", 
but one sees what she meant . She spent 
n year in France during the 1930s 
“where I had read a lot of surrealist 
poetry and prose". The rich soup of the 
unconscious seems to have been less to 
her taste than a surrealist liking for 
disparities which leaves room for 
wit. Lautrtamont’s famous “chance 
meeting, on a dissecting table, of a 
sewing machine and an umbrella" 
could be comic, as Max Ernst 
; perceived. Bishop came to look for 
disparities in. she says, “glimpses of the 
aiways-more-successful surrealism of 
everyday life". There is heT memorable 
family filling station: 


to beginnings in New Brunswick, 
summoning up and summing up. 
Across the vast geography of her 
northern world (ravels a bus. the 
people who join it hinting at the 
existence of a community behind ihosc 
woods and along (hose bays, as when • 

11 l«»ne traveller gives 
kisses and cmhniccs 
to seven relatives 
and a collie supervises. 

Behind the voices of the travellers 
on the bus we hear the voices 
of grandparents "uninterruptedly/ 
talking, in Eternity": 

Talking the wuy (hey talked 
in (he old featherbed, 
pcueeubly. on und on. 
dim lamplight in the hall, 
down in ihe kitchen, the dog 
tucked in her shuwl. 

What suddenly unites . all the 
passengers, drawing them away from 
sleep, is the appearance of a moose, 
another witness to those spaces. 
Unlike the buck that crashes through 
Robert Frost’s poem “The Most of fi" 
and leaves the poet to his own cosmic 
loneliness, the moose unites poel and . 
travellers inside the stopped bus. They 
belong to a common universe along 
with tne animal: 


Caught - the bubble , , 1 

in the spirit-level , a big hirsute begonia. 

a creature divided. ' Somebody embroidered the dolly. ' 

end the compass needle Somebody waters the plant. -• 

wobbling and wavering. or oils it, maybe. Somebody 

undecided . , . arranges the rows of cans 

Poems like this are peripheral to the so that they softly sav: 
ain body of Elizabeth Bishop's work. ESSO - SO - SO - SO 
id the pain which brought them forth 

Or there is nature's own surrealism, as 
in “Florida”. 

As Elizabeth Bishop grew older her 
output, never voluminous, slowed 

external to the self and conscious- down, but her ,a J® 

fln H 3150 malevolently contains some of her finest work, lne 

animated by the threatened subject s Moose’’ 1 returnina 

nercention of it: either way it is quintessential Bishop poem, returning 


Do they live in the station? 
It has 0 cement porch 
behind the pumps, end un it 
u set of crushed and grease- 
impregnated wickerwork; 
on the wicker sofa 
a dirty dog. quite comfy. 
Some comic books provide 
tho'only note of mfor - 
of certain color. They lie 
upon a big dim doily 
draping a laborer • . 

(part 01 the set), beside 


Poems like this are peripheral to the 
main body of Elizabeth Bishop's work, 
and the pain which brought (hem forth 


gesture 


Michael Hofmann 


V?REEN M. Bell •' . iikea poet’s productivity neurosis, not beyond control. 

^ Lowell;, Nihilist as Hero , ' f mi SSS 1 «of h?s latest wwk^ereis 11 is a 8 ainst this background that Bell 

^.Harvard University Press. , . a sfmilar collision of two di fferent types Sfe. ^ Uwefi^'Fow 

translations; i 

.^Vpansons with contemporaries, ‘and firstly, t d undeceive the majority of , by my eyes , (In Da\ Oy uay). 
jjp riothing at . all about stylistic critics, who hastily and sentimentally Both points are well taken. Bell’s 
“muences. There . Is , no contentious saw Lowell’s progress as a journey into . extua [ analysis and local argument are 
"Jiuatiori of Lowell’s standing - light, and hailed each successful book p^aps still more valuable. The 
5F 111 explicit claifos, nor In the as jf itrepresented a danger overcome, ^nihilism’ 1 of the title is never properly 
P raise of passing adverbs - Bell is tireless in pointing out that the eXp lained, but time and again Bel 
«« two other big topics, revisions and gestures in the poetiw that elicited such demonstrates LoVvell’s antileleologicnl 
Envelopment, are similarly (eft, responses are only gesture?, anq vision, his disabused intelligence and 
Pf c M. Instead, in his eight should be seen as such. Throughout the . h j s gradually diminishing suspicion and 
Bell considers LoWell’s bdok, Lowell (s seen as trapped and at Mastery - they go together r- of the 
S!;, 0 / Cdl l5 c,I °bS r t from Lord Wtary's odds with himself. Bell 5 point about ex t e fnal world. ”Thp doubtful 
,P. C , 9 Day by Day [History and For /‘Fall 1961”, that “the poem is not ambivalence*. Bel! writes of a poem in 
■cgR ' Md Harriet are left out, as a bSut terror but about the inability o Noie hook, “is that qf ah inte Jectua 
been' largely .subsumed in f ee |‘ terror. >in the face of vividly being considering his creaturelincsS. 


death-rope of a life-line"; this sounds 
like a poet’s productivity neurosis, not 
a comment on the philosophical 
Implications of his latest work. There is 


ness, and also malevolently 
animated by the threatened subject s 
perception of it: either way it is 
beyond control. 


with the animal: 

Taking her time, 
she looks the bus over, 
annul, otherworldly. 

Why. why do wc fed 
(wc all feel ) this sweet 
sensallunof joy? 

"Curiuus ere mures", 
snys our quiet driver, 
rolling his rs. 

“Look at (hat. would yuu." 

Then he shifts gears. 

For u ,nn nicni longer, 
by craning backward. 

(he moose can be seen 
on (he niuonlii macadam; 
lhcn lhere's 0 dim 
smelt of moose, an acrid 
smell of Rasolinc. 

■This rich collection concludes with a 
series of translations of Latin 
• American poems from both the 
Spanish and Portuguese. These are 
’finely done , as one would expect from 
the translator of the Brazilian prose 
. : classic, Mlnha Vida, de Marina i 
published under the title of The Diary 
of "Helena Moriey" in 1957. That. too. 
is an achievement of Bishop's that 
deserves to he more widely known over- 
■here. When, in the Introduction, she 
goes to look nt Diamuntina. the setting 
of the diary; one sees her translating 

■ the place into the terms of Her own art:, 
“in the cold clenr air, the town itself, 
with its neatness, rockiness, and fine 
glitter., seems almost on the point of:, 
.precipitation and crystallization," in - 
the action of her poems there is 
also often a feeling of precipitation 
and crystallization. There, is some 
darkness, certainly, ana some 
Loneliness; but there are humour and 

■ humanity, too. which can make of the 
cold dear air a bracing element, one in 
which the feeling-of isolation lifts and 
the heart is undivided in its sympathies. 


Lowell’s bdok, Lowell (s seen ?s trapped and at ^gitcry - they go together - of the 
Weary's odds with himself. Bell 5 point about ex t e fnai world! "Thp ^ doubtful 
and For ;*Fall 1961”,' that “the poem is not ambivalence*. Bell writes of a poem in 


isquietlng. it 
p? " Waking i 


Ucb into his material: a line, empiricalism"; and the simultaneous WootT feven thogeh that poem Is set 
ppea bool?, . . my open renunciation . of what . Bell calls [n Maine), to . m brac,a » ai > d f i ' 

exclamatioh, the' Lowell’s vpsychic impenaiism t j lhe beautiful names add dales ih one ot . . ,• 
6f a poetical hypothesis, Nietzschean ’ will" that Is most evident Lizzie’s letters in The Dolphln: 

-^.1 -W that in the earlier work; .... ■ Q w ;, h MS l0 77* Messiah . ; 

extraipoetic items of ii to characterize Ihisj environment afterward? „ 

•‘When I as both Implacably autonomous. 


I He Was Singin' This Song . 

by Jim. Bob Tinsley 

\\ (wintaer oru» Cowboy H^ HwIUtfa Award) 


" He Was Bingin’ This Song contains the words and music to 48 
songs, many of which people In this ares have known more or less 
sliice childhood. If you have forgotten all the verses, to The 
1 Strawberry Roan, 1 'Rye Whiskey,'. ‘I Ve Opt No Use for the Women,' 
or a down others, they an all herb for your enjoyment," 

1 , ■ *7 .The Billing* (Montanel Gaaette 

•What makes Tinsley's book something special is the combination of 
musical and historical details plus photographs and illustrations 
(which] add much flayor to the word pictures painted by the nar- 
rallvee. H . r The Roundup: Magaalne of the 

1 Western .Writers of America 

"One of the most evocative of the photos shows e cowboy In hia, 
slicker and sombrero shaking a night: herder awake for h(s rounds. 
The Scene la appointed by the hpt, gunbelti and spurs of the sleeping ■ 
herder, -Fens of western lore will eat up such details. Ths night rider .' 
presumably has hia boots on." - - The Bldomstiihy Review ' 

"A magnificent book, a bargain for anyone who cures shout cowboys. \ 
the .West or folk: music.’ ^ . '■<■; ^ DAUm Times Herald 
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Wolfing it down 


John Stokes 

Lm da Blandford 

America on Five Valium a Day 
224pp. Methuen. £7.95. 

0 413 51840 X 

Roy Blount 

One Fell Soup: Or I’m Just a Bug on the 
Windshield of Life 
278pp. Methuen. £8.50. 

0 413 52620 8 

“But enough about me. let's talk about 


phenomenological disorder of tepid to protest against the threatened cruelly misjudged urban policies. And breasts you could nibble 
beer cold toast, suft chips and thin invasion by “a post psychiatnc Meanwhile, the 150 members of the 
meat ) than it is for us to decode their socialization facility tor formerly hos- Gay Men's Chorus, in grey and 


.7 ana om, 

uiem to , 


much more elaborate gastronomic 
language. Smart New York consumes 
its origins and devours its dreams. 
“Manhattan's national dish", writes 
Blandford, is the croissant, redolent of 
“sun-dappled attic rooms in Paris, 


pitalized psycholics”. The “liberals" burgui 
are worried about their property Moral 
values, and Blandford is rightly Lincol 
repelled. Though she allows herself- R i 
to observe that “in a city in which .jr. 1 *" 
the illusion of its advertising is 


burgundy tuxedos, are answering the 
Moral Majority with a concert at 
Lincoln Center. 


And through ihc whole busing 1 ^, 
It’s all very nice, but csnsStJS^ 


lovers and romance". A fantasy, of mistaken for its reality, those who 


course, but then [he croissant is “a Me 
Tood - to each her own, nothing to 
share, and no one else to demanathe 
best bits”. Likewise, for those whose 


muddle along in the unkempt and 
ordinary way know themselves to be 
failures*', she repeatedly discovers, in 
her forays around the city, that this 


egos need no enlarging, merely a rinse, isn’t necessarily so. The arrogant 
Perrier water has replaced the Martini, joggers in Central Park may "interpret 
visually indistinguishable but vitamin- the survival of the fittest far too 


visually indistinguisnaDie dui vuamin- 
[ enough about me, let's talk about packed. If New York tells you that you 
. . .tell me, how do you feel a bout should be whatever ypu want to be, 

.. ,r.i it :_i .1 _ _ *i ...i . ...... 


you . . . ten me, now ao you reel rcwui 
me?” This New York joke, which 
Linda Blandford feels is wearing thin, 
owes a good deal to Tom Wolfe, ' 
progenitor of “The Me Decade”. So, it 
must he said, do Btandforri's own 
reports to the Guardian, now collected 
ns America t>»i Five Valium ■? Day- A 


then it follows that what you want 
to be, you eat. 


you literally”, but then there’s trans- 
be, portation engineer Irwin Yatzkan, 
anl whose performance in the Marathon 
brought him back from terminal 
depression. Valerie, the Fishlady once 
that chained to the deep freeze by raiders. 


progenitor of “The Me Decade .bo.it Thankfully, one’s worries that chained to the deep freeze by raiders, 
must he said, do Bfandford's own Bland turd's Manhattan might he an throws a neighbourhood party - 
reports to the Guardian, now collected island invented by Wolfe, laid out “There is a lot more here than fish”, 
ns America on Five Valium it Day. A like a good food guide, are quickly she says. There are for instance the 
tendency to see Manhattan through dispelled by her finely braced members of the New York City 
Wolfe’s eyes shows in her weakness for Guardian conscience. Her first social Housing Authority Orchestra, mostly 


brnnd-natnc identification. This can be 
a challenge to her British renders. - 
Londoners might fathom the “gay 
young men in their Calvins", those who 
riffle through New Yorker ads should 
be able to crack the “Ralph Lauren- 
odorized, Bill Bloss-bcdded studio 
dwellers” , but parents capable of 
deciphering the precise status of 
children ill “muted Osh Kosh overalls” 
who possess a “genuine, miniAturc, 
Casco potty with authentic working loo 
seat” deserve to go straight to the top 
of the Manhattan upper-middle clnss. 

Nothing is stranger to the British - 
exceeding even the brutalities of 
climate and language - than New 
York's homAge to food. Blandford lists 
the menu for the 6 am Breakfast 
Special at (he Greek place on West 
86th, the constituents of Louis 
Lichtmun’s Hungarian strudels (apple, 


Guardian conscience. Her first social Housing Authority Orchestra, mostly 
encounter is a meeting of her black or Hispanic, who play Tchai- 


Blandford s best writing reflects her Eloquent at the table BImm 
willingness to look and listen, her dirty everywhere else. Rememh.- 
insistence that when the city's 6!ite arc Mailer’s refusal to write for thpv* 
hellbent on abolishing middle age. Yorker because they wouldn’t lei' P 
there’s all the more reason to worrv use the word “shir’, Blount sX 
about the very young and the very old. outlets include not only that 
She conies to learn that among the magazine but Eastern 
poor of New York an unkempt muddle Pastimes, Organic Gardening and 
can hide real success. dozen others, uses it a good d«f 

Tom Wolfe could also be responsible H M ne ^ Hteralnesi id 

for the noisy excesses of Roy Blount, uKJT* 10 ^ 1, ^ ot 1° ^ outdone h 
who, like other New Journalists, ’"Od®- w no once devoted an essay io 
approaches the typewriter as if it were L„PP nha,,an M 7 ,eamn @ °/ *tat tve 
a drum kit, devising paragraphs that e ^ Craig Raine", 

break on the offbeat, adjectival , ect 5 al length on 

crescendos, italic trills and short- , J- 1 ™ m 8^ a y. (strangely decorous) 

sentence riffs. About a third of his .coiones . It s a clever piece, 

collection is taken up with snort, gross in the current campus mode, 
Baseball, bowls and Daliooning no y ct erudite. But despite futtheTsipcI 
doubt require their own vernacular, re Pressed sensibility in his i conunenu 
even when it's composed of “FOOP, on Woody Allen ana Sieve Martm.aitd 
THWAP and SSNK", but Blount also unexpectedly pedantic points 


Mai cr s refusal to write for the 
Yorker because they wouldn’t let hk 
use the word “shir, Blount £ 
outlets include not only that refoZ 
magazine but Eastern Airbr 
Pastimes, Organic Gardening 3n di 
dozen others, uses it a good deal 
bringing a new literalness hi 
ogorrhoea. Not to be outdone b 
Wolfe, who once devoted an essay io 
the Manhattan meanings of what we 
here know as " le mot Craig Rant* 
Blount reflects at length on »b« 
Hemingway (strangely decorous) 
dubbed "cojones”. Ids a clever piece 
“gross" in tne current campus mode 
yet erudite. But despite farther lijmoi 


neighbours on the Upper West Side: kovsky in the projects as a gesture of writes about food and women, and 
“where the liberals live . Its purpose is solidarity with their fellow victims of here his priorities are perfectly clear: 

Great legs, cherry lips, and deltas aglow. 


Grosslngcr’ 


, • ' ■ rlgojancsl, Magda Honti’s caramel 

\«tke . and ...the,, prodigal desserts at 
‘ , ,f Pariafem’fi. ItVeasler for Americans 
i; . • to explain us nccording to our diet (a 

resigned phlegm brought on by the 



i'v.vp 1 v* 



repressed sensibility in his commems 
on Woody Allen ana Sieve Martin, and 
some .unexpectedly pedantic points 
about newspaper style manuals, 
Blount soon gets back to the catfish 
grits and turnip greens. When ihc 
choco-chips are down, he’s all mouth 


W .‘i. &.L r . 


Camp follower 
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Novel technology 


■•■my 

:-’r- : T;. .. 



James Campbell 

Joyce Johnson 
M inor Characters 
262pp. Collins Harvlll. £7.95. 

POT 272511 8 

Joyce Johnson climbed into bed one 
night in 1957 with a likeable, 
immature, heavy-drinking hobo, and 
woke up with a celebrity. What 
happened in between was the 
publication in the New York Times of n 
■ review of On the Road, the first novel 
Carl Solomon and Gregory Corso at (he Kerouac Conference on the by Jack Kerouac (as opposed to 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the publication of On the Road. “John", who hod published one six 

years earlier). Agents and reporters 
- started knocking on his door at 

breakfast, and by lunchtime it was, in a 

J J. vJ ci V sense, all over: Jack wns smashed and 

O./ answering questions, with the drunken 

ro of the strongest essays in randomness of atomic particles and the incoherence which was to become a 
iproaches to "Gravity Rainbow" freedom of human belnes, trade mark, about the meaning of 

me from ah astrophysicist and a • ■ ‘ ■ “beat and the significance of ‘the 

rmer. oceanographer. Alan Fried-., By far the worst in this vein, though, road": 

an provides for the lay reader a very “ Raymond Overman's reading of “What was it really like. Jack? When 

Ipful guide to the novel’s use of Gravity s. Rainbow as an assertion of did you first become aware of this 

itistics and post-Newtonian physics j “ ea * ronsaousness* against die generation? And how many people 

id Kachlg Tololyan ■ makes a- fas- values of the straight world. This are involved In it? Is America going 

latmg excursion into the history of has very j™le to do with the range t0 g0 Beat? Are you telling us now to 

snnan technological development at rynchon s vision and still less with its turn our backs on our families and 

id of the Allies’ scramble for rocket humour, being more concerned with | 0 ok for kicks?” 

crets in l he last year of the war, which .the cosmic struggle betweea yin and “Hey," Jack said. “Have some 
rms the novel’s historical setting. , y° n 8>. the virtues of stoned champagne.” 

These are far more than footnotes. !£lK They were Investigating the birth of the 

aid vans csSav m particular is an — . ismai piece ror a work ot n Afl i ■iimuinrfi thul It tunc 


Two of the strongest essays in 

Chris Baldick Approaches to "Gravity Rainbow" freedom i 

come from ari astrophysicist and a _• 

_ . . former, oceanographer. Alan Fried- . . By far l 

CHARLES L.LERC (Editor) man provides for the lay reader a very is Raymc 

Approaches to ‘Gravity’s Rainbow ’ J5 C i ,0V a el ’* ? f 

-mvi c... t j. „ statistics and post-Newtonian physics * “ eaK Q , 

293pp. Ohio. State Uhiversily Press. ond Kachlg Tololyan • makes a fas- values of 

notMMMV -cinating excursion into the history of c “®yhas 

O oi«tZ Vast a. - » . Genoa n technological development .<jf”ynchc 

and of the Allies’ scramble for rocket humour, 
It'is now ten years since Thomas Mcreiainlhelastyearofjliewnr.which ‘he cosm 
Pynchbn’s third novel was published forrns thc novel’s historical setting. , W « 
and instantly compared with Moby - . These are far more than footnotes. m | sr „i.A, 
Dick and Ulysses. His admirers me stitt Tololyan’s essay in particular is an pritickm 
waiting for a fourth, but have had in the-, invaluable advance in Pynchon studies, . ’ 


freedom of human beings. 

By far the worst in this vein, though, 
is Raymond Overman's reading of 
Gravity's Rainbow as an assertion of 
“freak consciousness” against the 
values of the "straight’' world. This 


• -cinating excursion into the history of has very little to do with the range 
German technological development . of Pynchoh's vision and still less with its 
' “ ‘ ■ humour, being more concerned with 


and of the Allies’ scramble for rocket 


secrets in l he last year of the war, which .the cosmic struggle betweea yin and 
forms the novel's historical setting. , y, a , n 8>. or the virtues of T ‘stoned 

c.. r_— thinking" - the 6n|y kind which could 


waiting fora fourth, buthave had in the ■ . invaluable advance in Pynchon studies, 
last decade the compensation of a which help*; ‘for example, to excuse 

pnninne. Piini’hnnnarnnhv- lhi« it tha Punnlinn'e .nndriinllir 


Beat Generation, unaware that It was. 


the male characters in his novel, Co, 
with their originals, while admiidu 
that the "centreless young wom« 
were mere amalgams. Ms Johnsoni 
purpose is to reveal the centre of u 
least one of them. 

The Kerouac-Ginsbeig-Burtwipi 
legend has been the making of nrnj 
books. Under her own name t< 
Glassman, Joyce Johnson was one cl 
the contributors to a compllalicm o 
interviews with friends of Kerouic, 
which was published four yean ip 
She was one of the few who retained* 
sense of reality in an olherw 
Indulgent exercise “His mother ma* 
(his big meal that everybody ale .* 
told the idolatrous internum 
“except Jack. He ended up w# 

head in his plate.” MlnorCharaWi 
better written than Carolyn Css*] 1 
Heartbeat , although in places ltisKj 
consciously lyrical, and alsoapUotfJ 
on jargon: "hipster-nngel HeiW 
Huncke"'; "naked, that angelic wonT 

The book is composed, in effecU 
two parts: there is the story 
Glassman growing up in « P 01 ' e r ! 
York suburb, struggling 
parents, coming to terms w* gg 
surprises (periods, sex), selling 

novel altlieagcoftweniy-one;^ 

counterpoint, the tate.of J*i 
Allen; eventually, Allen an *^r 

blind date - and Jhyce meets Ja«- 

WliRteverelse it is, 
memoir in the mode of Jart K 
ns I knew him . .*■ 
however, one’s suspicions 


» n ■ ■ . , , . . ^ , 1 ■ ■ , ■ „ ; .This embarrassing lapse aside, dead. ■ . «v.. , ...w.w, ..v. v ,u uw .. 

copious Pynchonography: this is the ; Pynchon s . apparently needless and Cierc's contributors iescapd with credit more kicks and no more “road" - 

^ ’^°! niat S n Angers of cuitism. The voliime aeroplanes only, from now on - until 

” r ... *- 'oses, indeed, with two essays which: he du ‘ ‘ 


literary purposes at least, already unalloyed . Perhaps this is only Kg? 
d. For Jack, there were to be few the stories of her own upDiw^ 


me stones u iw „ J. at UruJ 

though charming ot 
tiresome and rontrived.JoyaJM^ 
hnc not Hie literarV power lo 


temptations of merely cultish cel- 
ebration. 


SS camps. Tololyan has dug np a mine weaknesses of Gravity’s Rainbow. ' most of the books which followed. On 
(to put it more tastefully) of historical Roger Henkle’s essay on the novel’s the Road were written before that 
Muroes which wiH. delight deyptee? of humour analyses the nervous morning’s Impromptu publication 


has not the literary ; power - ^ 
the mundane details of fu»y ^ 
severe fathers, d . is ^™ c n | ote5 ri* 


;mymgfrpmtext 
fore ‘ Importantly 
is. charsclen' qi 


morning's Impromptu publication 
party,. ; • - 1 -.: 

• While the first glasses were being 
;• filled , u Joyceyr, Kerbu ad’s occasional 
girlfriend, the' oho who.- always 
1 understood and always forgave, was in 


mid fat friends- inio^ancMo ^ 

sefeag 

a t$2sgi&r?: 

SS ■ . in the act of Wling. ■ : 

iflvina lours Tnhnson naS' -ici 


mm 


fofewahis.' readers 


d iscoyef'again that (i- fa. stra'nger than,., , ... _ , . , . .. 

‘yep/ even postniodbrnist) - fictiofrJKto ; rijtptoit * Jhe .Strengths' of this Pynchon's 'own novels’' 
eadersof .this colleetlpn who happen r ;.-pte^itieB|.. : pqliCT; thq^ ‘.weakest (arid appears to be one of those ha 
not already to. be physicists or are ; few) > .(h-“atl^m"' ( - - ■ ■ ■ - inose 118 


will team for o)^nip!eJi fx ^ . 
ab6bt the.cn Iculplion bf ballistic missile'; 


filghUpatiiSi-'artd’iiibout the. ttiilltafj ’ 
inydlverndnis cfmuHIndtiqnal cartels 
which 1(1 thduy s, rbck^(*hi|ui|ted jVorldj 
is uncannily, appropriate 


licfltion ; ,r 

undan^ ljito. j depres- ; work ^o 
i schem 


onv.fai 


Cooper’s 1 Leatherafacking and 
to I^uok Flnn and Jim, 
the Lone "Ranger and 


thinks of Joining. W^gJIhe- 

he has, already Jeft • n A menr* » 


sermoriori 


- frqnk the side bf the girl the Road . : Jpjgfjk 

in niotion « 


one of this 
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Three poems by John Ashbery 


i:< .tf, 


Background Music 


Trefoil 


1 like wallpaper to have a white background 
With small, cursive flowers (preferably blue) 
Swarming from floor to ceiling. 

I like small patterns to cover the large areas, 
Like pages of exclamation marks. 


Imagine some tinkling curiosity from the years back - 
The fashions aren’t old enough yet to look out of fashion. 

It is a perfect picture of windows, with trees 
Of two minds half-caught In their buzz and luster. 

The froth of everyone's Ideas as personal and skimpy as ever. 


I like the furniture to be dark and discrete lumps 
Here and there in the unpublicized gloom 
Of rooms which may be suddenly alight 
In the fullness of time. Some gracious, 

Open-ended purgatory, in which sitters 
Sit, until the clamor 

Of the amusement bell summon them to breakfasts, 
To classrooms where attendance is kept. 


Por there is time enough 

For the light in which the truth shall be voided, 
The broad, untidy light of day 
That adds no jot 

Yet miraculously subtracts all away. 


When their music is heard there are those 
Who having heard it, clap, and those 
Who have not heard it and who clap again 
And again, for hardest drive 

Insures success in performances just past: • • < 

A sequential doing dearer with knowing. 

The applause breaks loose like bunting 
Borne on gentle draughts upward, pleases to skim 
The topi of the near buildings whose height 
Is limited by law. 

Por one who likes clouds, fields, 

And the sublime music of Stenhammar, 

Ordinary fazed daylight is not enough. 

A weighted backdrop streaked with the business of day 
Plummets and stops. Its aftershock a kind of sway 
Handed over by the weather from the kind of day it was. 


Think of all the patterns that might have been - 

Just one view of one brook, for instance - and how- 

Tho jewelled scaffolding in the walls 

Of the attic bedroom holds them all at bay 

With the night sky; how it bears gracefully 

The weight of billions of light-years at each pressure point 

So that .the small o^rrettces ^ 

Patjii bf its ^eveToprhenf to the point just beyond it, ' . , 

And with flair, 

. Despite. predictions of failure. 


The windows taught us one thing: a great, square grief 

Not alleviated or distracted by anything, since the pattern 

Must establish Itself before it can grow old, cannot weather nicely 

Keeping a notion of squirrels and peacocks to punctuate 

Chapters of fine print as they are ground down, growing ever finer 

To assume the strict title of dust someday. No, there is no room now 

For oceans, blizzards: only night, with fingers of steel 

Pressing the lost lid, searching forever uuqulctly the mechanism 

To unclasp all this Into warbled sunlight, the day 

The gaunt parson comes to ask for your hand. Nothing is flying. 

Sinking; it is as though the resistance of all things 

To the earth were so much casual embroidery, years 

In the making, barely glimpsed at the appointed time. 


Through it all a stiffness persists 

Of someone who had changed her mind, moved by your arguments 
And waiting till the last possible moment to confess it, 

To let you know you were wanted, even n lot, more than you could 
Imagine. But all that is, as they say, another story. 


|v 


, ‘ Aj playing was a project. It now comes easily 
- >To' address strictures of the day in the; tones 

. . ' \ Of purest expectancy within the blood; - 

•••■2 To warn of generations still to come, 

" , L-- ' transparent fists and ploughriiares shaken 

Arid) a &Ltah ; /-- % 

’ . s ! ^Ct^biied.^hind a hl(l (n late August 
“i-TVend the rebus. 

y-.-.v b .... • •: . . . 

: ' • . • . 

fV* bleeding now.. • \ . 

"S - : v' 

' %■'*■ ••• ‘ ■ -L. 


Thank You for not Cooperating 

Down in the street there are Ice-cream parlors to go to 

And the pavement is a nice, bluish slate-gray. People laugh a lot. 

Here you can see the stars. Two lovers are singing 
Separately, from the same rooftop: "Leave your change behind. 

Leave your clothes, and go. It is time now. 

It was time before too, but now it is really time. 

. You will never have enjoyed storms so much 
As on these hot sticky evenings that are more like August 

Thau September., Stay. A fake wind wills- you to; go 

And out there on the stormy river witness buses bound for Connecticut, 

And tree-business, and all that we think about when we stop thinking. 

. The weather is perfect, the season imcfaar. ^eep'for you^ going 
': w Blit also expect to meet me in the near; future, whep I shall disclose- . 

to tfilnJc of tria. 4 ' 

V. - • -.WV'y 

The wind dropped, and the lovers 

.Sang-no morej communicating each to ench in the tedium 
Of self-expression, and the shore curled up and became liquid 
Arid so the celebrated lament began. And how stiall we, people 
All unused to each, other and to pur own business, explain '. . 

It to the shore if ft- is glyep to us- 

To circulate, thcre^ '*in. the near future" the way of our. coming 
And why wt- were never here' before? Tiie. counter-proposals • 

Of the guest-stranger i impede our. con* tr.uhng of ourselves as 
> _ Pprspu-objccti, tha onea we know would get here ' .! 

;<• . . . Somehow, but we can rerriembep as easily os the day we were bom 

The maggots .wa passed on thb Way aud'how the day bled 
'■> Arid the. night too on hearing "uSi though we spoke otily our childish 
Ideas and n^ver ttied to impress anyiody avop wheQ sofnewhWt oIder, 




. ' I 
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LITERARY CRITICISM 


Argument by example 


approximately that of a well-known 

Mfrhnpl IVTncnn study (which had the I H ore orth ? do5 S 

iviicnaei IVlnsUU form 0 f a conflnuous h t erary-cri tical 

— — — — ^ _ discussion) by one of the editors, 
ERIC Warner and Graham Graham Hough’s The Last Romantics. 

Hough (Editors) But it ranges wider and claims more 

than the earlier book did. Professor 

Strangeness and Beauty: An Hough describes in The Last Roman 

Anthology of Aesthetic Criticism f j cs j 10Wt l0 j l j nii Yeats’s circle in thi 

1840-1910 1890 s “seemed to owe almos 

Volume One: Ruskin to Swinburne. everything to Pater and the pre 

285pp. Rapnaelites. and from them 1 wn 

0 52) 23895 I inevitably led back to Ruskin. At thi: 

Volume Two: Paler to Symons. point I came to a stop." Now, with (hi 

303pp. help of Eric Warner, he doesn't corn* 

0 521 23896 X to a stop at Ruskin any longer 

Cambridge University Press. Each Hallam’s 1831 essay “On Some of the 

volume £25 (paperback, £7.95). Characteristics of Modern Poetry” is ir 

1 , - ’ • — " here, along with Poe and Gautier. It 

It is a familiar fact that there are no the introduction it is claimed that 
total revolutions in artistic and literary - 

culture. Revolutions always involve an the sort of intense aesthetii 

element of continuity at some level. contemplation which Ruskin, Pater 
even if it is only at the rhetorical level, and Whistler were to champion hac 

because they always take the form of a been enshrined long before ii; 

more or less extreme twist imparted to such great romantic poems as 

something traditional. Hence it is Wordsworth's “Tintern Abbey" and 

possible.Tf you arc obstinate enough. Keats’s “Ode on n Grecian Urn". 

nvolX. ItaJLtfon foMhenoS- 

iihcfinaif* mud he it what level of writers is not what Hough might have 

continuity is it appropriate to stop JSsiVuskln^He nnd Mr Wnm ^ 
emphasizing the innovations brought E*J{ n ..ctJn uSf 
in by a new wuve of artists and critics, Sj, "i. wa 5 ° ne lhe ? rst . .™ h( ] 
and start resisting claims made for their ® ack ? d d,e destruction of spiritual 
originality? The® editors of this two- >n the burgeoning materialism 


approximately that of a well-known dispensable as a rationale for the 
study (which had the more orthodox collection. 

form of a continuous literary-critical This js nQt however , 10 dis- 
discussion) by gone of the editors, p a fage the novel concept of this 
Graham Hough sT/te Last Romantics, gmholoay as a general procedure for 
But it ranges wider and claims more cu]tural !hist 0riC al argument. Any 
than the earlier bode did. Professor such argument w [|| *be a mixture 
Hough describes in The Last Roman- statemen ( S a nd evidence; this 

Y fft IS nS^ e BlmoS collection may be seen as simply 
1890s seemed to owe almost a [ ter j ng conventional balance 

R^'lhi 5 / Q a„S f e ron, , "b C m l Ls ^.ween ’he <»»■ 

‘.he Sd^e'nX "S 

[ elp a 0f s iop c ^TusWn tny" longer" 

here alone with Poe and Gautier In ^ Rl configuration of Victorian 

the sort of intense aesthetic display of materials. To start with, one 
contemplation which Ruskin, Pater, may simply omit certain figures. The 
and Whistler were to champion had absence of Carlyle luis been noted; 
been enshrined long before in Arnold is not included either (even 
such great romantic poems as i hough the first slightly strained claims 
Wordsworth's ‘'Tintern Abbey" and of ‘‘development and transformation” 
Keats’s “Ode on n Grecian Urn". from this critic to fin de sidcle views 


Titis broken, disparate grouping of 
writers is not what Hough mignt have 
been expected to notice once he saw 
past Ruskin. He and Mr Warner write 
that Ruskin was “one of the first" who 


opinions may be extracted from 
Ruskin, and it is noticeable in 
this collection that breaks and 
contradictions in the editors’ lineage of 
aesthetic critics show up when there is 
less material for them to draw on. 
Whistler, for example, conies across 
clearly in his “Tnc Ten O'clock 
Lecturer" as the desniser of Ruskin 
and Morris (indeed this splendid 
speech is conceived in antagonism to 
the latter: “There never was an artistic 
period. There never was nu Art-loving 
nation"), The cultural reminiscences 
by Yeats printed in this anthology 
alone suffice to make its editorial 
argument seem extremely simplified. 
Yeats had to keep his admiration for 
Hallam and the Pre-Raphaelites to 
himself when among the Rhymers, 
though they were united in approving 
of Whistler and disliking Swinburne 
and Tennyson. 

Finally, any selection of Victorian 
critical writing will tend to assist nn 
"aesthetic” account of the ideas that 
prevailed. There is a bins in the mere 
nature of the discourse (in the sense 


from this critic to fin de siicle views prevailed. There is a bins in the mere 
are offered by Pater and Wilde nature of the discourse (in the sense 
themselves). The prolixity of some that “aesthetic criticism” is something 
writers is a help. A great diversity of of a tautology; an entirely unaesthetic 




originality? The editors of tilts two- 
volume anthology believe that some 
resistance of this sort is needed in the 
assessment of English culture at the 
end of the last century. Their selection 
of literary and art criticism and theory 
from 1831 onwards has a polemical 
intent which is set out in the 
introduction and commentary. It is 
thus an unusual sort of anthology: an 
anthdlogy A tliise. Its drift js not, 
however, the one stated on the jacket; 
the editors wish to repudiate the 
view . . . that the explosion in the 
arts in the first decades of the 
twentieth century represents a clear 
. and decisive break with the aesthetic 
; speculation and practice of the 
previous century. 

•• - Perhaps ihe- Cambridge- University 
Press thinks that this line of argument 
would have been more interesting thnn 
the one the editors actually pursue: 
that continuity exceeds discontinuity in 
the transition from early Victorian to 
late Victorian aesthetic culture. 
Among the chief bridging or linking 
. ideas are the following: “the autonomy 
of- art within its own realm; the 


of his day", a theme transmitted to 
Pater and his school. But such attacks 
were u great commonplace of early 
Victorian culture. Perhaps “one of the 
first" is a perfunctory nod towards such 
un-Pateresque figures as Carlyle and 
Dickens. 

Even in the mid-Victoriun period 
when a line of descent of “aesthetic" 
ideas can be more continuously traced, 
it is an awkward project making out 
that this should eclipse the many 
differences that separate, for example, 
Rossetti, Morris and Swinburne. The 
editors resort rather frequently 
to capacious descriptions like 
“developments and transformations" 
in order to forge their links, and they 
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A glance at the densely packed, highly 
allusive pages of John J . Conlon's book 


often hnye. to pitch the acknowledge^ appeared in the new wave of Pater 
level of transformation so high tnht shidies of the past decade. Critics may 
these links are virtually emptied of have been intimidated partly by the 
significance. William Morris and early extent and diversity of his interests; 
Pre-Raphaelitism, in partjcular, press “Of the seventy-five prose works . . . 
the idea of "aesthetic criticism" to an twentv deal nrimarflv with Franrh 


helps to explain why no comprehensive 9?®" ™ 
study of Pater’s relationship to French Jjjj"" EJm 

thought and literature has previously HVA&SS 


Among ‘thTchlef bHdaina orlnkina «* Momt’^mS 

ideas are the following: “the autonomy 'in'S^and" IhromKou/ltie 

authori^ofthe g-gS" 

music". ^ ^ where their chosen texts are concerned 

„ ‘ . . which makes the framework of 

.So the scope of this collection is "aesthetic criticism" even more 


r- I..-.'; 


it " Kelmscott in fiction 


h? • 


John Batchelor 

Michael Tjmko, Fred Kaplan 
and Edward Guiliano (Editors) 
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Victorian Fiction, Volume 10 
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‘ w ■ v • . , , uetesaurs in uum nis criticism nnu 

8 beloved house in ■ could not dislike people enough to his fiction, is the clearest and most 
Oxfordshire -and the beautiful Qara write novels about them. informative strand. The overall 

B/fsx s tit, i 

pheles to Lady Dedlock’s female what interested him from his reading of 
This theme, the two brothers in love Faust. In this- view Lady Dedlbck a ran B° °f authors. From Renan, 


Arthur. 

This theme, the two brothers in love 


block’s female 
Lady Dedlbck 


with one woman, reflects Morris’s suffers from the Deadly Sin of Sloth- 
domestic situation; he shared Kelms- an interpretation of her behaviour 



.Ip 

tw- ; 

ft J.b • . 


- iSnitt 1 SS^SSS '' : «SoS 'EeSfe Jhe ; tri ^gul«r 8ituatipn; Arthrit.'the more Qf the abuse Oflqhatics' in the peribd m ! liea - h ®. turned ‘° Sairite^Beuve, 
^K^amasteK ' wrwual qfthe two, is simply unaware.qf; .I84^,a^historlca] backgrouiki to f d ° pl n « his method of the portrait 

• - V^'-Wre-fteed-rtt: Wtot AwfittY Tte Woman Ai WM»,’ ' ******* * device for tracing the 

' hirti. [Arthur^ ^_lth a tenderand anxious - and Rogert D. Lund offers iome an author’s individuality; 


while more lengthy treatments, like the 
analysis of Micne let's influence, or the 
comparison of Arnold and Pater as 
interpreters of French culture, are cut 
short by the need to hurry on to the 
next stage of Pater’s development. 
One feels like a harassed tourist being 
marched past ten landmarks in a day, 
at each of which one could happily 
spend a month. 

The critical problem is further 
intensified by the fact that “influences” 
in Pater's prose are notoriously 
various, cunningly interwoven ana 


appeared in the new wave^ of Pater artic J f e In,el Jectual 

studies of the past decade . Critics may ‘ *?£ ,, a }Y 0 Jl; ei . f s 

have been intimidated partly by the Conclusion . And so, beneath the 

extent and diversity of F his fnteJests; s ^ a t 5f of P | ter 5 text V lh hK USe u™." 
"Of the seventy-five prose works . . . J Je I a 1 V' . ^ ll ne ' 

twenty deal primarily with French Speneer, Tyndali; He ? el, Aristippus. 


Hume, 


"Of the seventy-five prose works . . . ^ V ,, „ 1 ■ 

twenty deal primarily with French JWffi S&nVlfr": 

literature and civilisation.”, while the. P‘ at £» Morns, Baudelaire. To extract 
remainder “with very few exceptions, ^ ach l t l rad “ lo , n fllo . n f be not 
contain allusions to French culture, on 'y difficult, but also misleading. 

direct statements from French critics, Conlonapproacheshisdauntingtask 
French wbrds phrases and proper w j t h boldness and sensitivity. His 
names . The difficulty is that in a short interest is threefold: in the French 
book, arranged chronologically like influence on Pater’s aesthetic theory 
this present study . many references can and critical method; in his imaginative 
receive only the most cursory mention, response to a wider body of French 

literature and his sense of Us relation to 
English culture; and in his role as a 
publicist for contemporary French 
writing. The explication of Pnter's 
intellectual debt to French pre- 
decessors In both his criticism nnd 
could not dislike people enough to his fiction, is the dearest nnd most 
write novels about them. informative strand. The overall 

The other pieces in this volume are a PP T . oa ^ h j? exemplified by the lucid, 
professional .and some of them are suc ®* n ® t chapter which denv 
distinguished. Marilyn Georcas. in °?strates the eclectic method by 


a range of authors. From Renan, 
among other suggestions, he took the 
Idea of “the work as surface ... a 
myriad of objective data for the 
beholder's contemplation and active 


Sfudlps ArwUaJfShe H rigftt toclafm fbr'v 
■It -considerable force- and poetic, 
jobber, TKb bored Bnaself-destructiVe'j 
\ gent lemaft-parsbn,Risley,w^o loathes: , 
the beautiful countryside id which lib- 
■ lives - “he turned .back agaiH Infothe' i 


; comments on “genteel “pm Michelet he may have acquired 
in Little Dorrit, though he , ■ th0 not ion of the Renaissance as a duel, 
, bit. obtuse bn the novel’s um P““ b y Nature, between Hellenic 
e When he Complains of ser ® ni ^ “"d biblical tnystery and 
s H cImnsilv'intnidlna into the pathos.. There are no ; startling 


Jbftn ;vij 
bookish. 
Wl(ht>a 


and WSSSxt ; his work. 

lelope ,Fi Izgerald ri- ,^^ e . hb°k;.if . more controversial 
i tiirieischeme . is / When : it Analyses - Pater’s response to 
src requires! that '• 1 F?PPph. literature as a whole: Conlon’s 
72 ^should ip;diie i M that.. “France provided Pater 
3roe$’ adventure$ JWth a model of cultural continuity that 
from Nowhere" ■ : he considered indispensable ; to a 
L ingenuity could >puper understanding of the Western 
mebody wili do a Tradition. an. ideal that joined the 
W^ cw 9rtd to the^enausanceand 


criticism is not imaginable). Andsit 

period the writers on the iSKAl 

were conspicuously mkZTt 
editors say that ‘ l * 

the nineteenth c entury , 

particularly rich era of 
speculation .... Wordsw^hS 
Coleridge set the tone . £ 

pubhc lectures and kmg 
joint volumes of poctrv 
established the role of?? 
critical commentator on the arts. 

This is thoroughly misleading. Tfebi 
figures in this anthology, internji 
space devoted to them, are RuskhiS 
Paler, neither of then! import 
□rusts. Conversely, the mosie^ 
poets of the Victorian era. Team** 
and Browning, were exception 
reticent about their art. Even if fe 
theme of this anthology is correct, ri 
a fin de siicle idea or the arts hadj 
longer, broader history in nineteen^ 
century England than is usudj 
recognized, a doubt about its si» 
flea nee would still survive: benw 
this tradition was not, on the whofe. 
associated with significant creatiit 
endeavour in its day. 


both to Romanticism". This loose 
Romantic tradition embraced ik 
bizarre, irrational elements, ik 
“strength” and “curiosity" which Psia 
always opposes- to classical “swtrt- 
ness’’ and “the desire for beauty'. 

It is flexible enough to stretch fin 
Joachim du Belfay to Mfiimft, 
from a medieval chantefable to La 
Misirables, reaching its “decadence’ 
in the naturalism of Zola. There a 
surely, though, a second Frari 
tradition, that of independent enqiii 
in matters of faith, which Pater Uara 
from Abelard, to Mortal 
scepticism and Pascal’s Jansenism r» 
to minor contemporary writers !h 
Am|el, Feuillet and Lemaitre. in a 
fiction these two traditions are lialfl 
in the questing character, threataw 
by an oppressive “culture ofeimii. 
and led on not by faith, but, as maj 
critics have noted, merely by hope » 
"the Great Possibility . Contort 
particular interest in the “RomuW 
tradition gives his comments on w 
fiction a refreshingly individual wit 
His five pages on Marius, 
pass rapidly from a view of bibb ^ 
Entile of the second centufjT. J*. 
forerunner of the exlslentialbt Mfr 
hero who stands “In l he ( s ^ 
behind the characters of 
Exnpdry, Camus, even theca ncalg 
in Ionesco nnd Beckett . 
of Imaginary Portraits a svm 
provocative, emphusiziog W PJ 
trayal of destructive 
passion. This InterprettjMjg 
Sustlce to the eng.^JL 
subtlety of the short fiction, and 
from n wenkness which "JJ***^ 

whole book, namely W.-HJ 
estimation of the force 
attraction to both sides of PJj 
oppositions between 
emssidsm, matenallsm mi . 

movement and stillness, Diony** ■ i 
Apollo. • ‘ • 

The least satisfactory , 

interesting study is .the of . 
Pater’s influence as.apopjjg^ 
French culture. The 
of his work reiterated 
demonstrated; 

literature in late Victorian ^ 
described in a haphazari , 

the definition, f ‘“ S, 

resistance is limited ' to amua 
like the note that the rtview^ & 
Pater’s review ' of 
Nineteenth Century in JfttnSlT: • 
clean, whoteome,. j to ■ 
Similarly the elusive, 
influence' on- the !#•{. i 

not really explored afresn ^ 
like his: ambivalent 
disapproving?) a,dtu ,S, v W j n tcifU.4 
ppetry are treated so elyjn.* ^ 
[emperanient -rtther 
tenets... J (he F**; 

. Walter Pater . and 


french lit erature 
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artifice of all kinds and thus, it would 
seem, presupposing the possibility of 
attaining to the opposite term (truth, 
nature, essence). But in a second phase 
- and one should stress that these 
phases ore presented rs being logically, 
not chronologically, sequential - 
Montaigne perceives that “nous 
n’avons auenne communication h 
1’estre", that we are irremediably 
contaminated by appearance, that our 
desire for an inward truth that would 
make us wholly independent of others 
is always thwarted by the necessity of 
living in a world of political, social and 
personal relations. The third phase is 
that of “la relation maUris^e" 
(Starobinski’s phrase): it is precisely 
the conscious acceptance of the play of 


Part of the answer is that such manocuvresMontaigncpcrformsinthc the guide on n point of fact, but when 
questions had already been raised in “Apologie" ought not to be explained he attempts to relive Montaigne’s near- 
his book on Rousseau, to which away as bad faith or intellectual fatal riding accident by rolling around 
Derrida’s own reading of Rousseau is inconerence on his part: they indicate, in the grass, he only succeeds in making 

rlpn ?■! ir InrlakfnJ* Hnwifln kni> n ♦ tka Hu A*, Lin JacMiiuinl n C i ■ _ _ _fc r 1 — 'T’l 


-He looked upon the self with the j s always thwarted by the necessity of 
eyes of the non-self ... the ‘Essais living in a world of political, social and 
are the embodied process of that personal relations. The third phase is 
achievement"; "Montaigne touches his that of “la relation maUrisle" 
greatest heights in passages . . . where (Starobinski’s phrase): it is precisely 
be surveys his own activity as the writer the conscious acceptance of the play of 
of the ’Essais’." An attempt to apply appearances, the perception that there 
the Lacanian notion of the mirror- is no escape into a world of essence, 
phase to Montaigne? A structuralist which holds the contamination in 


■Lemuel a uwu rcauiug ui KuusM/au is inconerence on ms pan: iney maicaie, m the grass, lie only succeed sin maxing 
clearly indebted: Derrida has at the ns graphically as his dismissal of himself feel sick. The memories of 
most enabled Starobinski to develop Copernicus or his lack of faith in these figures (they urc too insubstantial 
and consolidate his own topics and his experiments scientific method, the io be called characters) are both 
own brand of critical reflection. constraints of late sixteenth-century personal nnd atavistic, so that the 
Starobinski is aware of the plural- intellectual sensibility. It is the point shadows of a many-lavercd past are 
ity and fragmentation endemic in wh ere fragments fail to slick together interwoven with a fragile present. The 
Montaigne's writing, of the instability neatly that should interest historians of novel spans u single duv, September 
of the structures of thought it sketches ideas, and thetemptation to paperover 23, 1980, the anniversary of Mon- 
nut hi, I in itiA pnii Via rpmaine nttnf*hf»ri such cracks should at all costs be tnigne's wedding and only a few 

days after the anniversary of his death; 
in its interstices, enactments of earlier 
happenings, from the Hundred Years 
War via the wars of religion to 


out, but in the end he remains attached suc . n cra 
to the Genevan notion of a coherent resisted. 


consciousness within which all the 
shifts and tensions and apparent 


Starobinski accepts, however, that 
his perspective is not purely historical: 


finding reflexivity wherever he looks? 
No, only Middleton Murry celebrating 
the 400th anniversary of Montaigne’s 
birth In 1933 (see “Fifty yeas on"', TLS. 
March 18). Yet the fact that such 
features have regularly struck readers 
of (he Essais as central shows that it is 
not by some strange perversion of the 
modern critical mTnd that Montaigne 
has become so fashionable in recent 
years. Certain of the issues one 
associates with Continental criticism 
and its Anglo-Saxon by-products are 
unquestionably already there in 
Montaigne (the self-consciousness of 
the writer, the provisional status of his 
topics, the richness of the interplay 
between the Essais and other texts, the 
merging of the themes of writing with 
themes of nature, death, sickness, 
sex), although shaped ‘by a different 
historical context and phrased in a very 
different language. At the same time, a 
clearer view is now emerging of the 
problems which have to be solved 
before a proper critical edition of the 
fink is established, while a better 
understanding of the use Montaigne 
made of the varieties of discourse 
available to him is making it possible to 
rap the nature of the extraordinary 
series of historical accidents, that 
composed the Essais, 

When the clans gather to celebrate 
me 400th anniversary of Montaigne’s 
death in 1992, the moment may well 
have come, to bring together these 
^sights i n a new synthesis on the scale 
of Pierre Villey’s Sources el i volution. 
Meanwhile, Jean Starobinski’s 
admirable Montaigne en mouvement 
joins the handful of books on 
Montaime fFHprfrirh Thihanrifif. 


check and allows the individual to 
achieve an intellectual and moral 
purchase on experience. 

Stated baldly in this way, the 
principle may seem both schematic and 


arndoxes are mcaningfuUy contained. “ part nnl d’une inquidtude moderne. ^ ar «. v, “ , wSJTwfar ^IlFhri-nv 
Jnlike Derridas style. Starobinski sis nosant h Montaisne dans son icxte es 'he Second World War, arc briefly 
re conscious acceptance or ine piay ui alwap elegant and eloquent: S^srionsdenm re 'si6cle!jen'ai pas airf fto an «ndle« succ»- 

^ B 3™'fftoTwOTWof MSfflKC accl r ’ Ja P ses . ' cracks, incoherences Jh eirhfi h * v iter que ce Montaigne en sionofhalf-familiargestures. 

hS, ' “VuL SaminatSnm may figure sometimes as its themes but tnoU vement ne fot au&si bien un Time, then, is one of the main 

H StJSL SSrCSSSSSa : ^ ne y er t voh, ?^r ly all ? wed to mouvement en Montaigne"; he speaks themes of the novel. Through devices 
'hievenn "intellectual moral undermine 5 the cntic sown discourse. flt one point of “ce que le livre de such as oscil lations of tense, parataxis, 
on evnerience ° And the third nhase in the dialectic, Montaigne nous invite k penscr"; nnd bewildering juxtapositions and 

urenase on expenente. although no doubt perceived as a his final chapter includes some unexplained associations. Chaillou 

Stated baldly in this way, the trajectory rather than a fixed reflections on the pertinence of recreates in his own terms a Mon- 
rinciple may seem both schematic and state, becomes the grounding in Montaigne'sthoughltoalwenlicth- 
anat. But any reduction of the Essais Starobinski s book for an intellectual century sensibility. For Starobinski, 


are never voluntarily allowed to 
undermine the critic's own discourse. 
And the third phase in the dialectic, 
although no doubt perceived as a 
trajectory rather than a fixed 
state, becomes the grounding in 


and moral achievement, rather than t h e Essais still have a message. He thus 
(for example) a detour designed to brings off the singularly difficulttask of 
disguise the friction between two grasping the problematic and elusive 
incompatible modes of discourse. character of the work while vet 
Whether or not one one wishes that preserving the conviction that 


principle itself). In practice, the finesse 
with which Starobinski demonstrates 
the operation of this characteristic 
movement in relation to the themes 
of friendship, death, personal in- 


taignian preoccupation wjth ie 
passage and the discontinuity it Inflicts 
nn inuivldunls and their perception of 


to a single quasi-philosophical and moral achievement, rather than t h e Essais still have a message. He thus on individuals and their perception of 
structure willrun that risk: Montaigne (f° r example) a detour designed to brings off the singularly difficulttask of the world. One consequence of his 
himself was acutely aware both of Iris disguise the friction between two grasping the problematic and elusive method is the almost total absence of 
tendency to fall into the commonplace incompatible modes of discourse. character of the work while vet narrative sequence. The "story” of 
and of nis apparently gratuitous and Whether or not one one wishes that preserving the conviction tlini the characters, from Montaigne 
futile attempt to escape it (this is Starobinski had leap-frogged De la Montaigne mys things, Iihs ideas and downwards, is fragmented and uis- 
indeed anotner way or restating the grammatologle will be a matter of values. He would no doubt feci that persed; m n few cases, elements ol 
principle itself). In practice, the finesse personal preference. But the centri- recent criticism, with its perfectly narrative belonging to a given 
with which Starobinski demonstrates petal approach has certain intrinsic justifiable emphasis on the provisional character con be picked out and put 
the operation of this characteristic limitations if one is interested nature of Montaigne’s themes (or their together (lilts isn t a nouveau roinait), 
movement in relation to the themes in the historical dimension ol reversion to themes of wntingj, has at but the novel invites the reader, by tls 
of friendship, death, personal in- the Essais. Starobinski knows the limes come dangerously close to very structure, ,to resist this temptation 
dependence, the body, love, self- sixteenth century well; he is aware of throwing out with the bath-wnler | What and commit mnisen to le passage. 
awareness and public life (a chapter on the extent to which historical change for many readers is a very real baby. The other main consequence, also 
each) wholly vindicates the enterprise, operates at the linguistic level (he His book, in the last analysis. Monlaigninn (although perhaps nour- 
The dialectic never appears in an aridly comments, for example, on the rare celebrates ihe Montaigman achieve- ished by phenomenology), is the 
schematic form; its terms constantly use of the future tense in the Essais, ment of a gnssement flexible, a priority given to sense -experience: the 
shift according to the pressures and associating it with a use of the word moral and intellectual suppleness novel begins with a senes of graphic, 
constraints of Montaigne's imag- histoire which excludes connotations of which carries with it the possibility uncompromisingly physical notations 
ination. For example, the order of the process, progress, futurity); and there (dare one say it?) of happiness. (Alex getting up in the morning). It is 


dependence, the body, love, self- 
awareness and public life (a chapter on 


:rsanal in- the Essais. Starobinski knows the limes come dangerously close to 
love, self- sixteenth century well; he is aware of throwing out with tnc batn-wn ter what 
chapter on the extent to which historical change for many readers is a very real baby, 
enterprise, operates at Ihe linguistic level (he His book, in the last analysis. 


each) wholly vindicates the enterprise, operates at Ihe linguistic level (he 
The dialectic never appears in an aridly comments, for example, on the rare 


schematic form; its terms constantly use of the future tense in the Essais, 
shift according to the pressures ana associating it with a use of the word 
constraints of Montaigne's imag- histoire which excludes connotations of 
ination. For example, the order of the process, progress, futurity); and there 
first two phases may be inverted: in a is a marvellous chapter - perhaps the 
particularly striking section of his third most original in the book - on 
chapter, Starobinski points to Montaigne's simultaneous suspicion of 
Montaigne’s own division of his lifq and dependence on , the medical 
intd three phases, thdfirst being a state language of his day. But the priqnty 
of financial dependence, the seconds given, to individual consciousness and 
period of economic autonomy accam- self-consciousness inevitably distracts 
panied by a scrupulously careful attention from the character of the 
management of his affairs, the third a Essais as a polyphonic crosS-section of 


careful attention from the character of the 
e third a Essais as a polyphonic crosS-section of 


... i,. , .. . _ rom tne. cnaracier or me surprising that those who write about 

management of his affairs, the third a Essais as a polyphonic crosS-sect ion of hin J f; nd ^ t difficult to avoid repenting 
sort of nonchalance in which money is contemporary texts and voices (Burke, Qr paraphrasing him. As Starobinski 
spent as it becomes available (the with his no-nonsense history of ideas, pjjjs ; t r -j| n ¥ e s( pas facjle, pour 
journey to Italy is the paradigm for the provides a useful conspectus of at least J. in(er p'£ t e de ne pas ' *uivre, h 
third phase). With a hint of irony, some of these). If Starobinski says a d | stnn ^ e variable, leslllage de fa parole 
Starobinski suggests that this tripartite good deal more about the intellectual de ’ Montaigne . . ; ; 1 Montaigne 
division of Montaigne's life may be legacy of the Essais than about its p roV oque ie cohseniemenC, 1 ’assent) - 
more appropriate than the traditional antecedents, this is no doubt because L- 1 i a contoirion aestuelle. en 


2 th. u Jgl f K dlvIsion of Montaigne's life may be fegaey of the Bums than about us p rovot j U e le cohseniement, 1 ’assent) - 

C.a) tyStfSL u f -j n more appropriate than the traditional antecedents, this is no doubt because *Jj ent H j a con tag)on gestuelle, en 

fSK PH* 1 ’ T h ‘ b » 1 " dct * "stoic-sceptic-epicurean" schema, the complexities of the mol are ^ par(je p ®. | a dont u 

wame.sayee) which give an intelligent Every chapter has such insights: this is progressively magnified after the mobilise.chez son lecteur, les pouvoiis 


lay it?) of happiness. (Alex getting up in the morning). It is 

, , .. ... in obedience to this rule that 

Montaigne s language, explicit y M oma jg ne > s disappearance from the 
through its themes and lmplicity scene | s mar kcd only by a name, some 
through^ its surreptitious rhetorical p|l j met | ra ficr&. the possible imprint of 

nis behind on a sixteenth-centu/v 
set j^hes , out . to ripea t arrnc h H j r< and some writings that Alex 
n a diffefent ci^tcxt and (riei jn vai - n to com preliend. Chaillou 
.A seems indeed to suggest that the most 

appropriate response to the Essais is to 
difficult to avoid Renting n JJ lva ou( D f the realm of intellectual 
asing him. As Starobinski reflection^ eV err out of Ihnguage itself, 
d e til™. »■ in>oth«™lm 0 fin, m edi,. 0 « ! «f Sa lio n 

riflble, tesfltogede h p.g |Ws ‘ his novcI roncim lvilh 

e 8 cahseniement I’assenti- Starobinskl’s notion of a "repli.aur le 
-A present - dans la vie du corps, dans 


therefore ' hardly 


w 4 hic |? an intelligent Every chapter has such insights: this is progressively magnified after the Mobilise; chez son lecteur, les pouvoiis 
accoun t of the Essais, and one 0 f (hose rare critical studies that Essais by Pascal, Rousseau, Nietzsche, ^ ggptjr ** starobinski’s solution is to 
cwnUiiJ* su P ei "M ous fo r ihe hon- one genuinely wants to read from Freud and phenomenology Staro- t he difficulty and to construct 

v^^rtnadertospendm^ ti|neon beginning to end. binski recognizes this, but he a “chacanne". a series of variations on 

we daunting number of recent books .. . . makes the crucial leap from reflexive i Mnntaienian fiaure. Michel 

and articles which offer a more partial nl ready be clear that, in its d disjunctive uses or the first-person <-*v. a j|i D L,’s boetic^ novel * Domesdque 

UJl t°. tte noun (b,m 

. Although Montaigne en mouvement Oenevan school of literarv ^riticism P°"]? n 8 ou . { that Montaigne nmrer language and offers a quite different 
? a thoroughly coherent and well- Scheme Vfihe mask til aSSwbof P red, <»^ ,h ? ,n . Form, hnage of Montaigne, but he too, 

integrated book, several of its chapters th _ recurren t conficurations -^of a crudaliroint, in historical terms, is that trough one of hTs characters, pin- 
are modified versions of articles which • •- - • - • .* . ■ the solids en orSBnizinB centre is more * ih^ nmKipnv “l^s Essais dfis 


presenr - aans ia vie a u corps, aans 
i’lvresse oil I'extuse”. Both writers 
display in their very different ways a 


crucial point, in historical terms. Is that 
the self is an organizing centre is more 


owe than twenty years and have m eno ]o Jal ^frame of reference, l«e : sixteenth century than a modern 
dready proved seminal in tbeiir own characterize no t onlv Starobinski 's- rcader 15 w^ustomed to believe. 

■<*■« . 


concede the difficulty and to construct 
a “chaconne", a series of variations on 
a central Montaignian figure. Michel 
Chailloli's boetic novel Domesdque 
chez Montaigne uses a wholly djfferent 
language and' offers a quite different 
image of Montaigne, but he too, 
through one of hTs characters, pin- 
points the problem: “Les Essais dfis 
qu’on y gofite font & jamais.de vous leur 
esdave , . . Le via sent trap bon, on 
croit prendre un verre, toute la 
bouteifle . y pase, C'est le diable 


1 a subject (i 


evokes the pathos of b, 


3 ostalgia for presence, which is no 
oubt one df (he reasons why they 
write about, or around, Montaigne. 
But Chaillou and Starobinski. no less 
than Montaigne, love Ihe detours of 
language. Their -celebration of 
. orfsenceau monde is also inescapably a 
celebration of literature as a special 
variety, of experience. Chaillou’s 
domestics may scorn the tourists and 
the scholars and be ignorant of all but 
the. most superficial trappings of the 
legend they serve: they none the less 
owe their imaginary life to the 
imaginative powers of. Montaigne’s 
writing. 


“Stations on the self and its relation 
wh others, on the opposition between 
JWhiro and “art" or culture, on 
wiica tion, solitude, freedom . and 
Wpiness,' and ; bf . course by the 
jjrt that Rousseau knew the Essais 
Starobinski is concerned 


succinct and pragmatic account of example, in 
Montaigne's ideas in the Past Masters which is not 
series. Those who have begun to Montaigne r 
assume that the Genevan manner is with the | ln« 
becoming outmoded, having been genre: it, ae 


imple. In the adoption of a title «. (203pp. Amersham: Avebury £16. 

ich is not yet a genre title although ^® d Qf?Lchfieauthat suiwed hi 0 86127 216 1) contains fifteen 
intalgne may be credited post hoc KhSLSSi?*!? a deraied out- studies pre&eniedtoHanvBarnwell. In 
:h the invention of the title if riot the b nre essays in Frenclt by Andrd 


«« that Rousseau knew the Essais “ IhsTthe Genevan manner is with the invention of the title if riot the klndof farmyard the “ fue essays in French by Andre 

Wimately.. starobinski is concerned SSng riaMdSTfiA been genre: It. denotes only a groping for ^tiding in a kind rt mrrn^ro the, stegmann on A. Hardy and ny Pierre 

SS^heovCTingitfie principles which ovSlaken first by strocturalism Snd something- which can never - Mthin £“ n S of a M onS Lailhomas: "Le premier Cilmdre: 

ynderiie the rinnarent' contradictions u.. Mufjinirtunllim mnv pven Montaisne's horizon at least be fully *. JuSSSG,® notes sur la drama Lurgie et le style de 


wnqeriie the apparent contradictions then by post .structuraHsm, may even 
jncoasistendris of each wnter s tfonde £ whether Starobiiiski’s tour de 
MT^gmation;; he does not attempt a f in this : instance is not 


SPternmip comparative analysis, but 
^ reflect toris j'on . Montaighe are 
r^^cxpliritlyi. nourished by his 
™®n(ariding of Rousseau, and the 
l^ books, ought . really to be read 


Esmiwm 

asSiSssEa*: tttsftas: 

F tMnkers dealiQB with vernacular) have not yet folly declared to^be presented primarllv-through the 


Raimond Sebond" Monlaigne gave- the lrace ot the ™ 

Euronean culture n riiasslve subr Montaigne,. 


final chapter ns one of a 


C^^which Starobinski reference ESSSIB* £»■« bKB 

crux; evlfince for Ji against 


", k tJ notes sur la dramaturgic el le style de 
J f b 5u?* Gomeille” and Jean Dubu : “Jphigdnfe, 
of the real QU la mort accept6e ". Odette, de 

' Mourgues writes on Ctnna, Professor 

is •, brought McFarlane on Andromaque, Professor 
• brlcTfi-brac - McGowan on . “Racine's ‘lieu 
f Montaigne thdural"’. Professor Howarth on. Les 
through the Jfemmes servtMtes and Roy Knight on 
i locals who ■ Aihaile . Tom Lawrensdn’s title laYThe 
fftu and the -‘dgcor simullandYsome recent Angla- 
ilef among Saxon, (and other) Rt(Uudas' , l and: 
id to be: the Robert McBride's fThe. . triumph . of 
iromiscuous ballet In Le, Bourgeois gentilhomme". 
/back front- Corneille’s Le Menleurls discussed by 
e ill-focused Quistopfadr Smith, The et Birdnice by 


cp?: MSSS 

^p^nient of Montaigne’s the undermining of the . - ° r fl P ^ | 5er to decide, wftie giving Itely. At another level, the ill-focused Chrlstopbdr Smith, The et Birdntce by 

a dialectical one. He between appearan«wd^enre^n 1 c q d rection-lhat quest of the Montaigne fonetic Gabriel ChrijUppher Gossip, and bis brother 

the. philosophical and the.wite/s ^toitthOTOf^scourSes j a pM^toronfinn; LoraehV, ‘.whei spent hts ’ refogrie Thoipis ConielUe? Tfoiocwte by H. 

commonplace of ..the which he claims reject, re gib q desire to settle matters childhood Iri the area, provides arf Gaston Hall, There arp also articles by 
- aigne nowadays wnsidered lu iW iroitta cdmoiehtary or the tOfopulM. :Gibi»e i Siitherbntd v^id { pt#k. A. 

.0 visit .h, ibriBc, hesmu^rre#, ^ ; V .v ,/ 
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Democratic alternatives 
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Roger Simon 

Gramsci'5 Political Thought: An 
Introduction 

155pp. Lawrence and Wisharl. £7.95. 
(paperback. £3.50). 

0 85315 559 3 

Some years ago. around 1975, the 
Italian Communist Party (PCI) 
enjoyed a brief period of international 
fame. It was said to he liberal, pro* 
Western, devoted to free speech, 
parliamentary liberties and the Third 
World, nnd possessed of n wonderful 
new strategy for painless socialism. 
Earnest journalists flocked to Rome, 
anxious to learn more of the parly’s 
mysterious "Third Way". Gramsd's 
rile ns on “hegemony” and on the 
ini|K>rtance of intellectuals were much 
discussed by important intellectuals. 
The ultimate accolade was a solemn 
anathema, pronounced urbi ei orbi by 
Henry Kissinger himself. 

James Ruscoe's book recalls those 
hendy days, when the spectre of 
Eurocommunism haunted America, 
and it chronicles what huppened later. 
It is concerned mainly with the rise and 
fall of the “historic compromise" 


between (mainly) the Communists and politicians may write and talk Tjublidy 
the Christian ' Democrats. Ruscoe in verbose pomposities, but they do not 
argues that in 1974-8. after the divorce necessarily think that way. any more 
referendum, the collapse of the than British ones think in terms of their 
“official" economy and the increase in Right Honourable Friends, 
terrorism, the Christian Democrat -phe book concludes that the 

governments badly needed Com- leadership's policy in 1974-8 was 

niunist support to cope with the naivet t h a , t h e ‘ whole “historic 

national emergency. The Communists compromise" experiment was dis- 
duly obliged; out they secured little in as t rous for party morale, and that it 

ikair nur. f.nmnl«ll> V . . , .1 ‘ * . ■ I _ . .11! J 


ergenev 
I; out th 


return. Indeed, they were completely 
outmanoeuvred. The parly was given 
responsibility without power and so 
took the blame for austerity. By 1978 
the ordinary members had become 
restive, and the leaders could no longer 
deliver wage restraint. The next year 
the party moved back into formal 
opposition, and in 1980 the party 
secretary Berlinguer proclaimed a new 


has left the party without allies and 
without a credible strategy. This seems 
rather unfair on Berlinguer. He 
certainly made mistakes, for example, 
in assuming that the Communists 
would necessarily retain “hegemony” 
within the Italian Left, and in ignoring 
or underestimating the Socialists ana 
Radicals- Even so, the Communists’ 


secretary Berlinguer proclaimed a new rec0I( j over the past fcw years j s f ar 
slogan, the “democratic alternative from being a total failure. They 


a Left-wing alliance against Christian 
Democrat misrule. 

Ruscoe traces this process from the 
Italian press, with copious quotations 
and frequent lamentations. His is a 
journal is lie account, written in a 


curious jargon reminiscent of frmglais : governments, ana in so acting oecame 
Eng Liu no, perhaps. People are afways more influential as well u more 
“affronting’' problems, or “concording dtverse. **„ ,s simply not true that the 
to actuate" programmes. Fanfoni is P P ^as pushed Into opposition ; 
caught “refiristining” his image in (he 6 lven the nature of the par lamentary 

Camera. Tlie Communists, poor souls. Iff*™* of r . e « ,0 P al !t 15 

undergo an "extromission’’. to the difficult to see how it could have been. 

satisfaction of their “base militants”. Above all, Berlinguer succeeded in 
Ruscoe also adopts the Italian practice “wrenching” the party away from 
of rhetorical abstraction and tedious Moscow, without splitting it or 
prolixity. All this no doubt contributes weakening his own position 
to the book's “insider” atmosphere of significantly. The disputes between 
frenetic politicking, but is quite Italian and Soviet Communists in 1982, 
unjustifiable on literary grounds, or after the military take-over in Poland, 
even on those of realism. Italian were far sharper than ever before. 


undoubtedly helped Ilalv to weather 
the storm during the real crisis years: 
Italian democracy survived, which was 
by no means certain at one time. 
Furthermore, the party consolidated 
its hold on several regional 
governments, and in so doing became 
more influential as well as more 
diverse. It is simply not true that the 
PCI was “pushed into opposition”; 


Pravda wrote that the PCI was giving 
“direct aid to imperialism and anti- 
communism"; Berlinguer spoke of the 
“exhaustion of the motive force of 
Socialism” in Eastern Europe. In the 
long run this dispute is bound to help 
the PCI, by diminishing the 
“international” reasons why Com- 
munists should nor share' formal 
governmental power in Italy. It seems 
that few ordinary members look a pro- 
Soviet line in the provincial pnriy 
debates oil the issue, although secret 
votes were allowed for the first time. 

All in all, the PCI leaders have not 
done too bndly over the past few years, 
at least if compared to their French or 
Spanish counterparts, or to the British 
Labour Party. They have kept their 
powder dry,' and their organization 
intact. Thousands of party members 
hold posts in regional and local 

f ’overnmcnt, on quangocs and on 
iealih councils. The party cun now 
expect to win support away from the 
(pro-American) Socialists on nuclear 
issues, especially the siting of Cruise 
missiles at Comiso in Sicily. And its 
main rival, the Christian Democrat 
party, is as always ridden by factions 
and beset by scandals. The PCI may 
not be about to take over Italy, but it 
would be unwise to write it off yet. 


Roger Simon's book is very diff..... 

from Ruscoe's. Simon doesnolS 
submerge his readers in I, J* 
subtleties. He seeks, 
persuade his crude, “econonUstj? 
British comrades in various Left JJ. 
organizations to ally with each J 
Gramsci is invoked so astoemphaS 
the primacy of politics, or rath*5 
ideology. Still, Simon provides scW 
coherent account of Gramsci’s maii 
writings, with some sensible asidtim 
the USSR and on Britain. Buthisbo^ 
is a bit too bland and reassurint, 
Grnmsci is presented approvingly u a 
Marxist "wet”, with no time for 
violence or extremism. His key idea, 
“hegemony”, is for some reason saidto 
be incompatible with single party nde, 
although Simon admits that Gramsd 
never realized this himself. Gramsct's 
more uncomfortable views, (« 
example on the pernicious influenced 
“traditional" intellectuals like lawyer* 
and civil servants, are cheerfully 
dismissed as “not very appropriate" for 
advanced capitalist societies like ours 
They seem to me highly appropriate to 
modem Britain, but never mind. [ 
don’t think Simon's- Oramsd is q\att 
the Gramsci of history, but he sotmdsi 
decent chap, and I hope Simon’s 
comrades enjoy reading about him. 


satisfaction of their “base militants”. 
Ruscoe also adopts the Italian practice 
of rhetorical abstraction and tedious 
prolixity. All this no doubt contributes 
to the book's “insider" atmosphere of 
frenetic politicking, but is quite 
unjustifiable on literary grounds, or 
even on those of realism. Italian 


Personal sketches 


Fascist beginnings 


1 *»L 'i 1 -V • 




. persuade the government to adopt less 

Tobias Abse protectionist policies. 

■ Cardoza is very concerned to draw 

Axn-irmjv t p, B nMi ' attention to links between national and 

ANTHONY Lv CARDOZA local events and to present a general 

Agrarian and Italian Fascism: , , thesis rather than merely make a few 
The P^Vihte of Bologna; 1901-1926 • suggestions in the light of his local 

477pp. Guildford: Princelon «»« ‘ 1“™™' 

University Pres». £.17. 

it aqi ntwft v of Bologna and rerrara, and indeed 

u ovi uojou between . the three distinct 

geographical and agricultural areas 
JiGI PRETt that make up the Bolognese province. 

njKniini oinvnno Furthermore, he demonstrates very 

JMlIn lglovap, convincingly that the targe 

5pp.- Milan: Ruscom. L. 14.000. leaseholders of Bologna played a 

— dominant role in the organization of 


Luigi Preti 

Mussolini glovane 

255pp.- Milan: Rusconi. L. 14.000. 


not only did nothing to stop various 
actions on both sides that were bound 
to lead to violence, but also informed 
the fascists of the socialists’ activities in 
the days leading up to the conflict and 


Gilbert Reid 

Giulio Andreotti 

Vlstl da vlclno: I profili di alcuni 
protagonist i della nostra storia 
recente. 

235pp. Milan: Rizzoli, L.14,000. 


Giulio Andreotti, 
mysterious and 


ostensibly 

reputedly 


L j TT ■ l «v . J mysterious and reputedly 
the days leading up to the conflict and Machiavellian politician, has been the 

SEE? fe J? ® n ,y intimate of at least four Pontiffs, has 

by hiS several times been : Italian Prime 
r nils p«ti hAMM hie n „ Minister, and was for many years the 

hi«nnLn 2Sh nnmLt f confidant and factotum of the post-war 

Christian Democratic leader Alcide 
® " in J De G«speri; he is also the author of 
.hit various novels, pamphlets, and 
nnli 'hSUf* « memoirs, and is thus ideally placed, 

f~"1 both a political and . literary 


P° int ° f vi ™' “ *«"■ 'otituate 

book, MllSSOlinl glovane, IS dls- nnr # ra ;# s nf thn S » w hn hnve influenced 



Anthony L. Cardpza's Agrannn Eli{es 

and Italian Fascism is both a history of h i^fr™ 

the province of Bologna from 1901 to U, 11 ™ SnifthS 
1926 and a significant contribution to 
.the debate about the origins of Italian SSJiKSK*' 
fascism. Cardoza argues that the rise of ? ure ° P. owe / 

fascism in Italy cannot be fully 305:18 

• explained by examining the years struc<ure during. the 1920s. 
between the Armistice and the March Cardoza is not the only historian to 
on Rome, or indeed between the have examined the origins of fascism in 
Intervention Crisis of 1915 arid the- the province of B.ologna in recent-years 
consolidation of the' regime' after and a comparison with Nazario Sauro 

January 1925. He sees the causes of Onofri’s work seems inevitable, 

fascism as. structural father than Onofri’s interest in the political history 
conjuncture!, and explores long-term of Bologna shows how sketchy a purely 
- trends in a way no previous writer of a social structural approach caii be and. 
provincial study in English has done, he is the author to whom one will turn 
The gradual displacement of for an account of the origins of 

traditional absentee landowners of Bolognese fascism rather than of its 
nohle origins by commercially preconditions or its later evolut 

orientated leaseholders, who rejected Pietro Nenni's role in the early da) 

. lhe(r predecessors* paternalism in. the. Bolognese fiiscio receives 


Church In the pis! four 


enigma apparently even to his dosesi 
comrades and in fact he very rarely 
unbent. Once, however, during- an 
interminable and pompous speech by 
the representative ofa miniscule party, 
he leaned over to Andreotti m 
whispered, “Small parties, small 
ideas”. This tiny episode neatly 
illustrates the ' strarige complidfj 
between Catholics and Communisli 
which, with Its ups and downs, has so 
strongly influenced the governance di 
Italy. 

President Sandro Pertini revolt 
himself, in Andreotli's account, w 
be the gallant eightcenth-centig 
gentleman and rationalist hj 
undoubtedly is, with the polite 
coherence, courage, moral nwiir. J 
emotional spontaneity which off 
made him so popular with the peopo- 
but often much less so. it must w 
admitted, with the politicians. 

The late Aldo Mdro and Andre* 


“loro s^fcyrss 

went into It and one has the uneasy n« nM iw wtr, tnhn p«.«i tt« wiin hie 


went into u ana one nas tne uneasy 
feeling that the answer Is very little. 
More than half of Mussolini glovane is 
devoted to the period' in Mussolini’s 
life already covered by Gherardo 
Bozzetti's Mussolini (Uretiore dell ' 
Avanti in much greater depth, and the 
first hundred pages can hardly be 
described as an adequate account of 
Mussolini's life dp to., 1911. Since 
Preti's book is a study Hot of his 
political career as a whole but of the 


Benedict XV to John Paul II; and In his 


Dlarl 1976-1979 (reviewed in the TLS 
on October 16, 1981) he narrated the 
difficult years in which he presided 
over a series of governments of 
“national solidarity" which, with the 
help of the Italian Communist Party, 
lifted, the country out of the severe 
economic and political crisis of 
1976-77. 


political career as a whole but of the Now, encouraged by the success of 

® Mussolini, one can not help , A ogni morte di Papa , Andreotti has 
j irritated that his first eighteen written a series of. sketches of thirty- 
years are barely mentioned. • two quite different personages and 

Preti bases his assessment of collected them as Visit da vlclno. These 


the Party’s need to pro'^ 
“alternative to Itself . Moro.we of 
the incomparable weapon P'- 
interminable, soporific, , and vag 
sublime rhetoric, assured the 
possiblo “basis for Italian dera«raq. 
by blandishing the Social^, 
paralysis and ny unifying * 
and divided Christian 
around contentious but 
alliances - first, in the 96ft. ^. h ^ 
Socialists, then. In the 
Communists. Andreotti, unWg 
and benign, popped , up ^ 
Americans, tne Vatican, and j. 


preconditions or its later evolution, Mussolini’s character on his writings range frpm an amusingly ambivalent 
Pietro Nenni s role in the early days of alone. If his aim is to produce a portrait encounter with the Japanese Emperor 
the . Bolognese fascia receives no of the man, not just the political leader, Hirohito, through reflections on the 
mention: in CarflozaV book. More — ■ - •• • r ■’ • - - - J — * — »— 




Mussolini’s character on his writings range frpm an amusingly ambivalent 
alone. If his aim is to produce a portrait encounter with the Japanese Emperor 


rnw/ic ut f it is if i niiuiwiu iiao -- , miiy piv 

a series of. sketches of thirty- international firwncial c° » 
Ite different penonages and . to be reassured abroad, ^ 

d them as Visti da vlclno. These to-day compromises had it ^ 

ram an amusinelv ambivalent out with humour and patictij* w 


K- p&lns 
Inotrl Is’ 



by-Cardo^, 

S ' •] . ■. ra hivkmw. iu, ,nk'e jflgplHfUl 

•iMlSv-Lv- .. \ Ibis, point Is Unprecedented, probably complaints about all-powerful peasant 
i :\3.Wcause 1 oL' the exceptionally rich leagues'. and 1 the: : breakdown of state 
, • w'Urte ; mritarial $\Til|able,; in the authority , Ini I919 t*2d rather- tb 

,' v . v. KArchlvlodi StR( 0 ;di Bologna.-- . .. *■ ^riously. pne suspecis tliere art tw 

> rea^pns fdr thiS;’ First; this- coHuSio 
1 " V . ■ , develops tne @rgun)enis he. lies \in rather badly with Cardoza 



tei;- 


It is extraordinary thaj.no , attention is Style and personality of American 
glvej) (Q M4^spUm's;reUripn?hips With Presidents from . Eisenhower to 
oUihfi' Wis Ms'. » Reaganj to t anecdotal and sympathetic 
abjoiufeiyr. isserijikt; • to j expl al n r , a : accounts, , oF . Cardinals Ottaviani, 
hlsthrical incident: \or . political ' TardliU; and Salotti. • 

• ;Pfithos and a - touch of rt.ro 
relSwiiy^s'. a "wit ness ' 8 h ms . P ictur «que are provided by the 

incredible to write a book on the vdunc Pdr^raits-of the political leaders of pte- . 


out witn numour anu m 
It wps Mqro who^ IffjgLJJ 

is!S»«SW^. 

refused to negotiate with the J 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Midge mousse in aspic 


Caroline Blackwood 

Susanna Johnston and Anne 
Tennant (Editors) 

The Picnic Papers 
190pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 

009 152220 X 

picnics often bring out midges and now 
it seems they can also bring out a great 
swarm of mindless and embarrassing 
pieces of writing. The Picnic Papers, 
edited by Susanna Johnston and 
Anne Tennant, is an anthology of 
fashionable people’s picnics as well as 
an anthology of their excruciatingly 
pretentious prose, 

Picnics have even had a bad effect 
on Harold Acton. “They have made 
him show off; "The Tuscan countryside 
has been amenable to picnics since the 
fifteenth century," he burbles, “when 
Lorenzo the Magnificent incited* his 
cronies to rustic repasts in the bosky 
Mugello and in cool Camaldoli. Cured 
ham and pungent cheese stimulated a 
thirst for the vintages celebrated in 
Francesco Redl’s dithyrambic Bacchus 
in Tuscany," 

Ill-writlen-about picnics make very 



’ Popular Misconceptions: Life Among the Really Rich" bv Pom I Graham 
Laidler); see caption to the illustration on page 564. 


stodgy reading indeed. The con- 
tributors to The Picnic Papers find 
it hard to stay with their subject and 
they go meandering off at a tangent 
bringing in various little pieces of 
extraneous information, as though 


trying to prove that they are erudite or 
well-connected, while the meal itself 
<gets left metaphorically untouched on 
the grass. 

Ouida died of pneumonia in the 
severe winter of 1909 at the age of 
sixty-nine and was buried at Bagni di 
Lucca," writes Susanna Johnston. 

“My husband has a dinghy and so 


ave I. We love them dearly . . we 
re informed by Marit Maufe. 

Patrick Leigh Fermor really lets us 
have a mouthful: 


Trouble and strife 


Anne Scott- James 

Daphne Rae 
A World Apart 

Wjjp- Guildford: Lutterworth Press. 

0 7188 2558 6 

Dr John Rae must be something of a 
pius to have achieved the 
neadmasterehip of Westminster at the 
wriy age of thirty-eight, for few 
masters can have been partnered by 
*Kn an unsuitable wife. Daphne Rae 
by her own account, a born non- 
3hSf r ’ L er at, itude to people ranging, 
2JJJ. but. few . exceptions, from 
wniempt to disgust. Painfully self- 
ngnteous and jealous of her own 
pwition (even her seat in Chapel), she 
a miserly of approval, let alone 
wnusiasm. Everyone is out of step 
except Daphne, Perhaps the saddest of 
■*V.an?cdotes ; concerns the Cadet 
wrps at Harrow, where her husband 
S* a m ®stef from 1955 to 1966. John 
. e "Joyed the Corps and worked 
, ‘Of , the annual General 
^pectiqn; but one year, when putting 
°n nis uniform for the great event, all 
,** for he could not find his 


Sam Browne belt. Mrs Rue, a pacifist, 
had deliberately put it in the dustbin. 
Later in his career, at Westminster, 
there was an extraordinary incident 
when a visiting games master had been 
told by some mistake that he could use 
Mrs Rae’s bathroom, and the wretched 
man dried himself' on her towel. 
Outraged, she said to him, “How do I 
know you haven't got VD7”, as she 
frog-marched him out into the passage. 

Masters, large cars, cricket, 
strawberries and cream, staff parties, 
speech days and, most fremientiy of 
all, her husband are among tne targets 
of her criticism: “John, one of nature’s 
hypochondriacs", “John had an easy 
life when he was conscripted and had 
not been on- active service”, "John’s 
invariable method of dealing with bills 
is to put them unopened in the 
wastepaper basket”. Truly, marriage is 
a many-splendoured thing, for Dr Rae 
Rnd his wife are still married and have 
six children to show for it. 

Perhaps the basis of Mrs Rae’s 
discontent lies in her appalling 
childhood. Born in Ceylon in 1933, she 
hated and was hated by her mother, 
was abandoned by her father at the age 
of four and was then taken back to 
England and entrusted to the 
guardianship of a well-to-do unde and 
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The Xiphoihyncus paludinensis 
minor, tne glaivionette, or Lesser 
Swamp Swordbill - Wendischer 
Schwertvoge! in German, Glodnic in 
Moldavian dialect; I believe the 
WallHchians call It spadunft de ballfi 


. . . .Their eggs are it ravishing col- 
our, a lovely lapis lazuli with little 
primrose speckles. Thev have been 
identified with the Siymnhnlian 
birds that Hercules killed, and 
there’s a mention of them in Lucian's 
Dialogues and in Pliny the Elder, 
mid I think in Oppian. . . . 

Princess Margaret, who seems to be 
the Muse of this book, also becomes 
quite discursive when she lectures us 
about Hampton Court. 

This mysterious Palace is like 
nothing else - very complex in 
structure and design. Built first by 
Cardinal Wolsey. it continued in 
construction through many reigns. 
One cun wander through buildings 
duiina from about 1514 to Charles 
the 11, Willium and Mary I with the 
help of Sir Christopher Wren) and 
George- H. George III, when faced 
with the choice between it and 
Windsor Castle, mercifully chose the 
latter 

Colin Tennant tells us that on his 
tropical island Mustique he has a picnic 
everyday. He has u perennial problem 
over which beach lie should select. 
Unable’ to make a decision he says 
Eenie. Meenie. Miney. Mo. “C’ulch n 
coloured person. Ahem . . Colin 
Tennant quips. 

The Picnic Papers contains a few 
good tips and recipes, but the 
pretentiousness of innny of its 
suggestions prevent it from being a 
very practical book for the average 
picnicker. Where would you get 
“fragrant mititei”, “fierce Moldavian 


aunt in Cheshire. Uncle Bob was a 
brutal, bloated, lecherous doctor, who 
terrified and seduced many of his 
female patients. Including a heavily 
pregnant niece, and flogged Daphne 
regularly until the blood flowed, when 
she was thirteen he attempted to. rape 
her, and she knocked him put. When 
his wife died, he cut off her fingers to 
get at her rings. Why, you may ask, was 
this monster not struck off the medical 
register? After all. this was not the 
dark ages, nor even the sinister days of 
Sarah Gamp, but Cheshire in the 1930s 
and ’40s. The whole atmosphere of 
Linde Bob’s house was Dickensian, 
The women servants mended the shoes 
and the gardeners smoked clay pipes. 
Is Mrs Rae’s memory of childhood 
absolutely accurate? Her account of 
Harrow again has a whiff of Dickens. 
The Raes were put in a flat with a 
leaking roof and outdoor sanitation, 
and one looks around for Fanny 
Squecrs and Smike. 

She is - and Uncle Bob must be the 
dreadful cause - obsessed with 
violence. At one of the many girls’ 
schools she attended, she knocked 
down the school bully. A school 
secretary strikes her with a ruler, and 
her Aunt Maud with a hairbrush. "An 
eminent old Harrovian QC”, she 


writes, “told me a lovely story 
recently. " The story is about the 
beating ofa boy at Harrow which was 
swift, deserved and reasonably mild. . 
but by no stretch of the imagination 
could it be called “lovely". 

Out -of this penny dreadful of a 
book, one tries to cull some sensible, 
comments on boys’ boarding-school, 
and Mrs Rae makes some interesting 
points. She believes that the main 
objection to one-sex schools Is that 


ruki”. “biltong”, or “boiled water-lily 
roiit”? 

Lady Eliznhcth Leicester tells us 
what she serves nt the Holkham 
shooting parlies and even if her 
suggestion won'! be very useful to most 
of us. at leusi it has a macabre interest. 

It appears there is a herd of deer in 
Holkham Park that shed a (hick skin 
from their antlers every autumn. Lady 
Elizabeth collects it nnd Tries it and 
serves it on toust. She informs us it is 
known as “Velvet" and that it was a 
delicacy "much prized by Lord 
Leicester". 

The editing of The Picnic Papers is 
appalling. (Is pages are littered with so 
many errors that the text is often 
turned to gibberish . The book provides 
photographs of variuus lucky 
picnickers, but it seems strange they 
are so liny. Those who want to see 
- pictures of Roddy Llewellyn and Lady 
Crawford sprawling oil rugs will not be 
able to see them very clearly. 

“Nearly nil picnics in Britain end up 
.in u layhy by tfie road.” writes Princess 
Margaret, 'and her announcement 
seems a little startling. She then goes 
on to tell us about a particular picnic 
that she had when she felt “a more 
comfortable (rent was indicated". She 
selected Hampton Court ns the site to 
have her “colu collation”. At that point 
it was not open to the public. However , 
she tells us that “The Queen kindly let 
ine take some friends". 

Princess Margaret had salmon 
mousse and various cold meats and 
“beautiful and delicious salads". She 
then makes the statement that sums up 
the tone of this whole book. “1 took my 
butler to ensure that everything would 
be alright." 

The proceeds of 77te Picnic Papers 
arc apparently going to charity, so for 
' ihut reason one should wish it well . But 
r such a rich and creamy mousse of 
1 snobbery nnd show-off leaves one 
;• feeling slightly sick. 



life, (hough a one-sex boarding-school 
may delay heterosexual relationships. 
She makes acaurageous;point whicn is 
new tq me about Dealing in schools. 
She thinks U unnecessary in private 
schools because there is ulways the 
ultimate deterrent of expulsion: in 
state schools, where expulsion is im- 
possible, it mHy be the only way of 
controlling persistent trouble-makers. 
And she rightly suggests that' more 
schoolboys could be involved in work 
for the poor or the handicapped. 

If Daphne Rae would stop disliking 
people so much and worrying about 
her status she might yet write a good 
book about the role ofa schoolmaster’s 
wife. This is not it. .. 


Craig Brown . . 

. John Mortimer 
Jb Character •' 

Allen Lane, £6.95. 
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bestsellers. And we all enjoy his stage 
plays, his radio plays, his Rumpole of 
the Bailey series, his - well, he’s bound 
to have written some poetry, cut a few 
records snd knocked off a couple of 
novels; He wisely tempers any envy for 
his industry by adopting the persona of 
a rather charming, rather lazy man and 
he similarly ousts any . suspicion 
towards, his radical .opinions by 
declaring them in a good-humoured, 
house-party drawl. It would be hard to 
think of a more, reassuring public 
figure. .- 

in the last few years, he has launched 
yet another career, as a newspaper 
interviewer, in Characters a collection 
of these interviews. A public figure, 
however reassuring, is unlikely to be 
equipped with ■ the necessary 
subservience (even if it is a malicious 
subservience) to interview another 

public figure. John Mortimer in this 
book is always stalwartly - one might 
almost . say aggressively - John 
Mortiirier. and jw tends to. be_ rather 
. chummy with his subjects. Roy Jenkins 
is ‘'as' always: extrfemely pleasant i 
John Gielgud tells him how much l he 
enjoyed: acting in Mortimers play. 


' ' i 1- . rr- * t'-i’’ r- 'i ' 1 *' \ 

Graham Greene asks hini whether his 'great advantage to a 
' eyes get tired writing plays (and gets a looked at him. and 
full answer). Mortimer seldom edits envy out of my voici 
out His own questions. . Thisquirkinessdoi 

dress them neatly the more boring in« 

wn if «he ;«“ w . er *j5j. 1 his most fortW 
match up to their, deadjy importance, interviewee^ - in' pa: 
•‘Do you -think we ve go Jess and Gielgud - Morti 
concerned about each oilier, palilolly lei his , own persona 
riBSher? . . - What do you think about feeling no need- to. s| 
the Falkland* affairs, for ins|nnce7 each' sentence With $ 
he asks Mick. Jagger. A most the prosecution. He 
unnecessary war. AntTf hale the Idea anc j astu t c j n hfs. de 
of people. , dying. English nn <> external features t 
Argentinian , comes the reply. Michael Foot has a vc 
-Together with detailing exactly what strangely in volume, s 
was eaten and drunk during each him can become like 
interview, .Mortimer’s distinctive fiddling with the Vl 
journalistic quality is the asking pf such Scar giff looks like “a 
crucial questions. He doesn’t just ask officer in the seribu 
Robert Runcle, Malcolm Muggeridge police chief Jdmqs 
and Cardinal Hump whether their the look of deep 
parents were - religious. He. nsks satisfaction svhich nt 
computer whiz-kid Robb Wilmot, and they speak of havim 
Mick Jaggei* as well . No . not really, child hood’L A tier . I 
they bothreply. By and large, we learn reslBurarit guide and 
:more of the high drama of Mortimer's on agnosticism ’' to 
own spiritual aespftir.lhan we do pf his Mortimer might , fe< 
sublects. He - asfe /Graham Greene all his time .as- pit M 
whether he thinks a beHfcf in God is a' ingaboiit thdSe whonr 


'great advantage to a -writer, adding, “I 
looked at him. and tried to keep the 
envy out of my voice". 

, This quirkiness does redeem some of 
(he more boring interviews, nnd with 
his most forthcoming, and best, ' 
interviewee* - in. particular, Simenon ■ 
and Gielgud - Mortimer is content to ; - 
let his, own : personality be ; dwarfed, 
feeling no need- to; spring up bfelWecn . 
each; sentence With ^ome question for V 
.the prosecution’. Ho Cun be Very Witty ■ 
and astute; iii his, descriptions of the 
external features of Ills ' subjects. 
Michael Foot has a voice which “varies 
strangely in volume, so that listening t<i ; 
him can become like hearing someone , 
fiddling with the wireless’: Arthur 
Scar gilt looks like “an up and coming 
officer in the serious crimes squad 
police chief Jdmqs Andcrion "had ■ 
the look of deep and complacent 
satisfaction svhich men assume when 
they speak of having been beaten ih 
childhood. After h? has added a y 
resiaufaht guide and a thin phiriphlcl - ; : 
oii agnosticism: ’ to his CUndri, *My 
Mortimer might , feel 'free |o spend- 
all his time as ph fcifervjewerin writ- 
JngabodtthciSe whom hei interviews.. 


Librarians and 
Bibliophiles 
Please note! 

St Paul’s Bibliographies have 
recently added 17 titles to their 
list. To celebrate the event they 
are offering a special 10% 
Discount to ail customers who 
order two or more books and • 
who send cash with order,. . 
Postage and packing is free. 

.OvNeiv Titles • 

— EZRA POUND: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

2nd Ed. D. Gallup £25 

A. B.HOUSMAN: A BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

2ndBd.J. Carter & l.SpammCI4 1 

— LIBRARY CATALOGUES OP . 

ENGLISH RENAISSANCE, 1 
*' Reissue, S. Tayne^EIS , 1 " 

Lm OEOROE BORROW: 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDY,. 

M Collie & A. Iwer.ElS 
_ abibliooraphyopbdward 

JBNNER, 2nd Ed. W L«Fanu, CIS 

NOW A VAIL ABLE FROM 
ST PAUL’S 

— FROM WRITER TO READER, 

P. Gasket] ,£15 

— POLITICS AND SCRIPT, 

S. Mcriaon £20 

— THB PRINTING AND PROOF ' 

. READING OFTHB 1h FOLIO QF 
SHAKESPEARE, 2 voIMS . 

— BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DR JOH N 

DONNE, GKeynei,E24 

— BIBLIOGRAPHYOFED1TK. ■ 

OSBERT Sc SACHBVHRBLl. 
SITWELL, R. Fljbot £20 ■■ • 

GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS: 

7 A BIBLIOGRAPHY, T. Dunne £20 
•— GEORGE MEREDITH: 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY , M. CoOteCW ' 

— W. H. AUDEN: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

2nd Bd.B,C. Bloomfield & , 

• ... B Mendd»n£20 • . V 1 

— BiaLtOGRAPHV OF ERIC GILL, 

• Bern R. GUI £18 

MANUSCRIPTS & DOCUMENTS, ... 

.. > ’ . , W- j.. Borrow £8.30 : j. 
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Unambiguous gifts In and out of Africa 


Frank Tuohy 

Brian Fmel 
T he Diviner 

155pp. Allison and Busby. £6.95. 
0 86278 021 7 




The Diviner is a selection from two 
books of short stories published twenty 
or more years ago. They first appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post, now 
defunct, and the New Yorker, in recent 
* years host to more avant-garde styles 
of fiction. There have been otheT 
changes. Brian Friel's settings are 
Donegal and Derry, but civil strife goes 
unmentioned. He himself has become 
one of Ireland's leading dramatists, 
author of fifteen plays from 
Philadelphia, here l come to the recent 
success Truns/arioris. 

It is difficult therefore to read The 
Diviner without hindsight, and to avoid 
noticing, in the structure of each story, 
the playwright's gifts in embryo. Many 
Irish writers like to give an impression 
of casualness - “wait now till I tell 
you" - and feign a style that parodies 
the speaking voice. Friel does this at 
» times, but the most conspicuous 

quality of his writing is its deliberation. 
He marshals his characters in 
contrasting groups; his dialogue is less 
realistic than expressive, even 
expressionistic. In “The Illusionists", 
for example, the mutual boasting of the 
boy narrator's father and the visiting 
mountebank is carried on antiphonally 
for a ; whole page, In a strongly 
theatrical manner, Another story, 
“The Gold In the Sea", has a young 
^ <fisherman with, we are told, a 
- ' weakness for proverbs. Sure enough, 

whenever he opens his mouth it is to 
. . -say "a stitch in time saves nine" or “It's 
an 111 wind . . . etc. This is slightly 
. tiresome in the reading, . though ft 


might work as a running gag on stage. 
Brian Friel is often very funny, and nis' 
irony is strong and unambiguous. 

Two stories, “The Widowhood 
System" and “Oinger Hero”, one 
about racing pigeons, the other about 
cock-fighting, snow Friel’s deliberate 
economy at its best. In both, 
competition over the birds provides the 
narrative, and at the same time the 
birds take on a clear symbolic 
reference to the sexual life of the 
principal human characters - all this, 
though, without any of the nudging one 
finds in post-Lawrentian fiction. 
"Ginger Hero”, in addition, gets a 
good deal of fun out of the tragi-comic 
results of fertility and sterility in 
Catholic Ireland. 

This theme reappears in “Foundry 
House". Here Joe Brennan, w»th his 
wife and nine children, moves into thei 
lodge of the great house where he, 
played os a child. The two old Hogans, j 
“one of the best Catholic families In the. 
North of Ireland” have dwindled inu* 
Chekltovian innnition. The son, Joe's 
contemporary, has become o Jesuit, 
and Joe has to provide a tape-recorder 
on which to play the gruesomely 
cheerful tape sent by the daughter, a 
nun, from Her convent In -West 
Africa. 

In a long introduction, Seamus 
Deane tells us that "Foundry House" 
in fact developed into the play. 
Aristocrats. He makes some interesting 
points - “Brian Friel’s people live in a 
state of permanent and alert 
disappointment" - but many of them, 
like- this one, turn out to have a wider 
application than perhaps was intended. 
Nothing he writes adds to the pleasures 
provided by these highly accomplished 
stories. It is not very long since native 
Irish writers almost inevitably fell foul 
of Church and State in publishing their 
work. A reprint like this originating in 
Dublin, in a series called Classic Irish 
Fiction, deserves more of a 
celebration, a shout of joy. 


Christopher Hope 

Samuel Charters 
Mr. JabI and Mr. Smythe 
190pp. Marion Boyars. £7.95. 

0 7145 2779 3 

Sasha Moorsom 
In the Shadow of the Paradise Tree 
247pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£6.95. 

0 7100 9408 6 

Africa is another country and people 
really live there, despite travellers' 
tales. It is pleasant to find writers who 
will face this interesting and alarming 
fact. Samuel Charters has written a 
sober, restrained account of the return 
to West Africa of a retired colonial 
administrator, Tony Smythe, who 
finds that the territory he once 
governed and from which he was 
ejected as an agent of imperialism has 
not made the leap forward confidently 
predicted at the time of independence. ! 
His disenchantment is foreseen by his 
host and old friend, Mr Jabi, who 
knows he can do little to ease the 
former District Officer’s bitter 
disappointment at finding the village 
sunk in the same poverty from which 


in the struggle to bring such 
unpromising material up to scratch. 
Jabi quivers with understanding, 
though tact and good taste prevent him 
from pointing to the lack of anything 
like tne same understanding in his old 
friend. 

Samuel Charters’s grasp of African 
ironies is the central achievement of 
the novel. We become increasingly and 
painfully aware how Mr Smythe’s 
angry perceptions of endemic 
inefficiency point to accurate but 
insufficient truths. The suffering of 


his loyal supporter. 

Smythe is now an ailing, elderly 
widower, lost without his wife who, he 
at last begins to realise, patiently 
endured the barren years of his lonely 
posting. He turns his back on his 
retirement cottage in England and 
returns to Africa unable to explain the 
attraction the desolate village still 
exercises: “a gaggle of huts pitched 
together in the back of nowhere". Mr 
Jabi is the first to admit how painful it 
must-be and to mourn with his white 
friend the waste of his best years spent 


juxtaposed. In a memorable scene Mr 
Smythe faces the new, black, 
thoroughly corrupt Commissioner and 
declares that the old Colonial Service 
was full of good men who knew their 
duty, which was "to bring civilisation to 
a part of the world where there had 
never been any sign of it before”. It is 
when he tests such breathtakingly old- 
fashioned utterances against the 
complex realities of modem Africa 
that Charters is most convincing. As 
the tragedy unfolds, it seems all the 
more impressive for its tone of quiet 
restraint. Nothing is forced. . Mr 
Smythe, decked out once again in his 
yellowing colonial whites and sun- 
helmet, sets off on his District 
Commissioner’s rounds, determined to 
write his report, to investigate the 
official corruption he discovers around 
him, to note the failing equipment and 
the blocked drains, watched by the 
incredulous, despairing Mr Jabi who 
can do nothing to prevent his friend 
from laying down wnat remains of his 
life for his country. 

The encounter with Africa described 
in Sasha Moorsom’s campus novel In 
The Shadow Of The Paradise Tree is 
altogether more modish. In the bad old 


days Europeans set out for Africa in 
search of .slaves, souls, gold or glory. 
Jessica Miles, the liberated, feminist 


lecturer in media studies, goes there in 
search of herself. It might be a more 


worthy motive, but it is nothin* like . 
interesting. The grand-daughK, 
missionary family, she spends a 
deal of her tune looking back X 
over her shoulder to England 2 
the missionaries came from, and 
rest of it experiencing the sexual thrife 
nnd political spills of life *2 
expatriate academics threatened^ 
bugs, beggars and the violent troaJ 
General AJoka, corrupt dicUtoroFihe 
state of Zunia. Jessica takes up with a 
sensitive American musicotoriu 
adopts an orphan monkey ahd 
love with a mysterious nomad called 
Tiku who smells of musk add spices. 
She finds her feminism severely tested 
by Moslem polygamy and female 
circumcision, ana the omul cynicisa 
of Zunian politics makes the reader 
wonder whether the England of (ht 
missionaries is as bad as she maintain 
In every instance a fiery speech from 
some genuinely radical source about 
the equivalent awfulness of European 
customs puts the record straight. 

The story of a liberated woman inu 
illiberal land, In The Shadow Of Ht 
Paradise Tree has its moments; Sain 
Moorsom can be vividly and grimly 
funny. The discovery that menstrual 
blood is an effective cnarm against rape 
is nicely handled, and theprase-poem 
for corrupt ministers which adorn the 
local paper are perfectly caught; bet 
her campus resembles nothingso much 
as an exotic holiday camp, a view of 
Africa from the Club Medilerrannfc 
verandah. The pace is hectic. Jessica 
plays the guitar, quotes from the Soot 
of Solomon, does not teach very mart 
at all and when her colleague Hassanis 
arrested for producing a play about 
government corruption, she is placed 
under house-arrest; everyone a 
eventually deported and they all Oy 
home to the BBC to campaign fa 
Hassnn’s release. This tale of t 
thoroughly modem expulsion frta 
Eden is often amusing, sometime 
perhaps not in ways its author 
intended. 


Hammering it home Hak work 
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Lewis Jones 

JANUSZ GLOWACKI . 

Give Us This Day. 

Translated by Konrad Brodzlnski 
121pp. Andre. Deutsch. £6.95. 

0 233 97518 7 


Eyes (a feminist). Swarthy (a Jew who 
has spent his life trying to avoid 
politics, with conspicuous lack . of 
success) and Misiak the Bear (an agent 
provocateur ). The unease he. feels at 
bis next task, the sabotage of a 
workers’ meeting, begins to resemble 
guilt when he is called on to testify 
at the trial of Four-Eyes (“I’d simply 
read out a statement based on my 
own personal observations, which 


Nicholas Rankin 

John Hopkins 

The Flight of the Pelican 

250pp. Chatto and Windus/Hogarth 


from the 


machina descends. 


PresS. £8.50. 
0 70112660 4 


hive Us Day is an account of the- statement he gave me to study straight A principal character in this fairy-story 
the , Gd a n sk shipyard m away"), and when the strike eruptsbe of South America is the Chief oFPolice 
■ ■SSP 0U ? tS?* 10 ? ake amends by supporting Umberto Hak, described on the jacket 
proletarian not unltke the stock hero of it. The workers accept him, for reasons as "fiery and magnificently 
official literature, being n good- of their owri, and the Tfigh Comrade demented”; He has a film that he likes 


and the improbable Chief of Police, all from the jungle: on their return the w 

of whom cherish his father's memory, gets rabies snots, but father has * « 

The lovable fascist Hak has the family amputated and dies. After a fire aw 

silver and photographs, ana more farcical chaos, the dm a 

remembers Ben Bradshaw, Jonathan’s machina descends, 
father, sailing his boat Pelican into r . . hearine JonalhM 1 * 

their town like a Greek god. “He was » L 

the best-looking man inat I'd ever r i eh Hollenbergeof 

seen. Tall , clean cu t , blond -superstar! r jj J2 ons Committee. At 

BenBradshaw, tan and lean, handson 

"'P 5- • Eulogy: “To a down-and-out B*®| 

Jonathan learns that this Apollo is ro bbed of its natural beautv w 


the Foreign Relations Committee.^ 
Ben’s funeral, Hak * 

Eu Je»! : 



hearted and industrious 1 patriot of 
rather limited understanding. .Janusz 
Glowacki (who has, as the dust-jacket 
puts if, been “locked out oE Poland by 
the declaration of martial law”) wields 
bis blunt instrument of a hero with the 
energy ofa slakhanovite, and the novel 
resounds with hammering ironies: 
these are sometimes extremely 
laboured, but one feels this to be a 
legitimate expression of anger and 
frustration at the brutal corttiradlcliohs 

.AA-taLl: liu'.LSwJs. 


manages to maintain his connection 
with Him, so he is ideally placed to 
witness the ensuing struggle between 
the proletariat and its dictators. 

The state is depicted as corrupt and 
stupid, but assured of victory by its 
patience and its ruthless mendacity. 
The workers, under the leadership of 
“Walrus”, have only anger to sustain 
them, and this is dissipated by 
uncertainty - and 1 by insignificant 


smu 8&ted the arms for the coup that 
ppffiK? ' is riaitu A Sa ?hI ousta d The Peaceful Banana Company 

nnihrtte JnSrtrUft S » hf brought in the Santa Petrolina 

'Git JkiFiS & lu e rcfiDQr y and its pollution, Fighting off 


robbea of iB 
dignity, he brought the 
America.” Of the son 


America, wi mo . 

the author) he saw i Jjf** 
Bradshaw simply dldn t iMw ^ ^ 

The Epilogue tidies 'g 

Gusano is to host an annual M 
of Life . Conference. HJ g 
Deoartment funds an A c 


tn ’i5 U f i a 80 8 woman who keeps a parrot in her hair. 

HnnldniV wJSp VSSv. 0gy °f J ?£ n Tl l e feamboesia on his father’s legs 

J-onathih. Mdaim “Is this 



iK:’-' 

ivy 


fM 

■ .11 1 ■ 

/. ,1 . i. 

Jit -is M, 


'::>1 ' ■ -TP** 1 MmpJRin.’ The to sentence (the striker?, .tor example, ate allowed 
: wntt tiu both the polUical dimension .to pass through polfaeroad-bloqksioh 
» impqssfafa bebtrose there production ofa medal df the Pope) it' 
V J ln 8j tb_‘«jmplaln. pn a n d the <*nnoH>e decisive. The nature ^f tte 
igtUtude of the^r ratof.. . He.counts struggle Is summed. up in pneof the 
' bjfi)wlt mwt fortunate to subsist with .. s most- plernofable sCehea of. the novel, 
■his large fartiily; In a; Superannuated: the disruption pf an open-air ntass at 
•?rw«.oteBWio (tbeideCora tiohon this, the' shipyard by helicopters Which 


HemUph^e’. ; ; ■ 


and employs everyone. 
orphans are adopted by rich i WTO 
New Jersey. Jona^an wnW^tV^J 
Pizza , appears on the di« , 
Show marries :■ cheerie«kH« 
retires to Wy Woiry 
They all live happily ever ■. 


Criminal proceedings 


w,pecun * . 

ipiOre.'tban twenty hours* as; a hit 4- Oive .US This Dfty is. an effective 

' ; weluor.FarthqwreRttioiia.ry.eleMents .. docmjiei>tgiry, a humorous,' personal 
am Orta nls work-rnntes Whh subserihfty,’ahdnhalter-of-fHci bn 


THq herd. Is Jonathan Bradshaws a — — » 

f 5.f.x.db^ 

PrincetOnli "Soule people think that I Such Pretty Toys 
look alot like Jack Kennedy”, he says, 223 dd Collins 5 A os 
identifying an admired father-figure, • ooffilWfi - " ’ ‘ ’ 

On learning that his own father, who • - 2317990 

4P&BS3 «sa»sas* 

■■rdmsszm. mmsss 


MichaelInnbs 
A ppleby and Honeybath 
i55pp.Gollana.£<5.95. 
0575032480 . •- 


What Is the point. 

hgve thought, ' of artiflei* V 
two characters apart* wjj - — ' 


llkelyj 0 .. 1 


■fedls pity and cbilteiript.: / JoW qbout; the.i EuJlibferpf ; the 
V - V : X.s 'S- 'v '; VeTil'-** Westpi:n 'news ^(eiwnQ. tHe-confilsforii 
s story beglna about six months lhe' merfcuriiil;' rumours.: the rnniJ 


m 

iii# 


. His story begins about' si> 
before : the,; strike, ,'-.w)ieii 
summoned to the office, bf 
•-the .Higb ComradhV; h^rio-i 
asked - for ; information ' about 


meg.ia roreotctablyi t there are 
about; tbe.;:guJ]ib%:ypf the 
n;news TjiBcoiifdsiori; 
er^riM,' rum ours,!, the .rapid- 


imini irau GuSano/an;- lea ms from The CIA that two 0 f his best book, the inquisitive 
'■ would; place; ip; - friends Ijave been blown up by a bomb and the retired 

; Of ; n^tern in,a jack*ih-the-bo)t -He fe^down to jpin forces to iook-toW * JS#. 
deiafKm iTfe 1 ! ■* aat bentic local New Mexicp and' gets aU tied up with the corpse that has v^^ ^ij 
S' ln \ the terrorists, andmixed-up library of GnntMW: 1 #^^. 

'ffieSSr 2 T oomp^togredients make fora eqtertamment tfk 

^^ricap felevislon-landv bifmpy . plot and an uneasy read, hut good : collection of. 
^^naN'leaveiled by .East Coast there are' ihAd th-’J* rJ from he ohilistlnb squlreo W. 


:■ makers.- He.; dutifully describes the -sbiifeticeOIt Ibpks ^ &h Ifit’U’bemHih 
iictiyit(ea of^chatactejs aitch ’as febiir- •?- 
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BIOGRAPHY and memoirs 


TLS JUNE 3 1983: 


An everlasting man 


Hugh Kenner 

Aluna Stone Dale 

The Outline of Sanity: A Biography of 

G. K, Chesterton 

354pp. Michigan: William B. 

Eerdmans. $re.95. 

08028 3550 3 

Chesterton’s newest biographer was 
five years old when hp died; her 
knowledge of the time as well as of the 
nan has therefore been the product of 
research from beginning to end. 
Having had to look up absolutely 
everything, she achieves results that 
are sometimes almost memorable: 
graces nearly beyond the reach of art. 
My favourite is what she has 
ascertained of Stephen Spender: 
"Young Slender was a lemming, 
always in the swim of intellectual 
fashion.” That’s an intellectual 
lemming to be sure, and no nonsense 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton, 1874- 
1936: who were the characters that 

S ited his world? David Lloyd 
rge for instance, who was he? 
Research has not failed. A “self- 
serving politician”, in fact “a crook”. 
Who was John Buchan, later Lord 
IVreedsaiuir, who in 1915 sent 
Chesterton a note of praise for 
“Lopanto"? That’s an easy one: “spy- 
story author and Tory politician 1 . 
What a useful word is “politician". 

Such details would be trivial save 
toil Chesterton's loyalty to his brother 
Cecil involved him for decades with the 
world politicians spin. So one thing we 
are apt to want in 1983 is help in 
judging his judgments of political. jnen 


bow swallowed up by time. For thlsy 
cartoon phrasing is useless. 

Our sense of his literary en- 
counters too would be enabled by 
characterizations "more careful than 
He Outline of Sanity always provides. 
Who was "the poet Yeats' 1 , for a 


time Mrs Chesterton's neighbour in 
Bedford Park? Why, someone who 
‘ went about in a floppy velvet bow tie 
pretending to believe in fairies’’. There 
w® may feel sure the phrase rings, 
wrong. That the Irish sidhe (“shee”, as 
in banshee) were not in the least like 
Tinker Bell is one thing that has eluded 
Alzina Stone Dale's researches. 
Research at best is a net, more gap than 
cordage. 

More complex wonders abound. 
Research - here a rapid paging 
of Satnuel Hynes’s The Auden Gen- 
eration - yields the following picture of 
the 1920s: 

The younger “Intellectuals” who had 
not actually fought were dis- 
enchanted with the peace, partly 
because they bad veterans for 
teachers and partly because of “war 
literature” like the poems of 
Siegfried Sassoon, Wilfred Owen, 
and Robert Graves. As the decade 
went on, their feelings were 
expressed by books like Aldous 
Huxley’s Point Counter Point, 
Evelyn Waugh’s Decline and Fall, 

■ Virginia Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway, 
Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms, 
and Remarque’s All Quiet on the 
Western Front. T. S. Eliot’s The 
Waste Land became their Bible. 

Such sentences instal us in that 
penny-journal world where a “gen- 
eration'' waits for writers to “ex- 
press” its “feelings". What a gamut 
of expresses tool The six books listed 
have in common just two things: their 
decade of origin', their un- 
Chestertonian texture. And The Waste 
Land a Bible? As late as 1931 F. R, 
Leavis felt required to make the case 
.for its being as much as a poem. 

Eliot’s “world-picture", we next 
Ieam, was “another form of the 
decadence and despair [Chesterton] 
had fought before in the Tin de sifccle 
'mentality at the Slade". (Why in that 
case nt> Eliots emerged from the Slade 
is not explained.) *‘The Waste Land 
conveyed the. hopelessness, of an 
Intellectual community with no sense 
of comradeship . : . : ; Because this 
mood prevailed, the old politicians 


that Chesterton always protested 
against.” That he later dedicated a 
book to Eliot (The Well and the 
Shallows, 1935) is something Alzina 
Stone Dale didn’t find it convenient to 
tell us. 

Her way is strewn, alas, with 
inconveniences, not least the many 
previous books about Chesterton. 
About these on the whole she’s not 
tolerant; there are times when she 
seems driven by no motive save 
rescuing her man from all manner of 
admiiers, the better to get him admired 
correctly. As for murmurs of de- 
traction, however qualified, they 
move her to transient petulance: “Still 
another collection of essays . . . came 
out iu October 1928. Some claim this 
writing is less wise and less clever, 
showing Chesterton’s age." “Some 
claim ...” is an impatient toss of the 
head: tiresome people being tiresome 
as usual. And who are these 
curmudgeons? No hint. But literary 


ncoded in the following sentences: 

To discourage his possible back- 
sliding in the cause he had accep- 
ted for (his late brother] Cecil, 
and to increase his own self- 
discipline as a soldier, he 
deliberately chose to act out his 
conviction about the state of the 
world, He has made the same kind of 
gesture as a young man in the early 
T9Q0’s, but now he saw the necessity 
of “taking the cross" in such a way 
that he was “standing up to be 
counted”, assuming the public 
posture which identified him as part 
of a particular community, just ns he 
had suggested Jews be distinguished 
by distinctive clothes. 

As the key word for Spender wbs 
“lemming", so here the key word is 
“gesture , and to no better purpose. 
And sure enough, in its entourage we 
observe “posture”. Gesture, posture: 
Lord help us all. That something more 
profound than the uses of visibility 
could have drawn a very shy ana 


‘ Jj could have drawn a very shy and to accord reality to nothing save the 

private man, for whom the fat fellow In self end its streaming ideas. That way, 
HiSiWp h 17«ThSJ iffr the ca P c was camouflage merely, to an he was right to suspect, lay madness. 

^ he’d shunned for two decades; that There is a sense in which he hardly 


himself, “a participant in the eternal 
battle and balance of ideas". Hint is 
why, in his fictions, people turn into 
emblems, emblems into people: why, 
in the Father Brown stories, motives so 
readily incarnate themselves ns clues - 

By no accident, rather by co- 
naturality, George Bernard Shaw, a 
deracinated rationalist, found Gilbert 
Chesterton - fascinating. Maisie 
Ward didn't understand nim - Shaw 
bothered her - and one thing to the 
present biographer’s credit is a rightly 
placed emphasis on the long 
association with Shaw. She’s right, too, 
in playing down Belloc, with whom 
Chesterton has less in common than 
legend prescribes. It was Chesterton's 
mind, not Belloc’s, that enjoyed the 
French feel for abstractions; there may 
be more than anyone has discerned in 
the fact that his mother's family name 
was Gr os jean. (They had come from 
Switzerland.) 

At home in the flux of idens, he was 
menaced, and knew he was, by 
solipsism: by the Insidious temptation 
to accord reality to nothingsave the 
self end its streaming ideas.That way, 
he was right to suspect. Lay madness. 


Eliot’s The makers - 11 ma Y even suffice to remark 
■ir Bible ( a $ she does in this Instance) that 
several of the essays in question have 
us in that since been anthologized, and leave the 
ere a “gen- captious to make wnat they can of that. 
ers to ‘ex- With the chief previous biography, 
1 1 f t ® » m « Maisie Ward’s fat book of 1944. silence 
books listed ma y seem to her the most tactful 
things: their dealing, Mrs Ward having not only 
i r». r u/ Un " en riorsed misleading chronologies 
' inaf bd ^ rom casua * sources, but also figured 
i 1931 F. R, among those who made the man “only 
ake the case a plaster saint for Roman Catholics to 
poem. love”. 

", we next AlzinB Stone Dale is inclined to be 
>rm of the especially impatient with Roman 
[Chesterton] Catholics, excluding only Chesterton 
Tin de sifccle himself. For one thing, they are apt to 
[Why in that claim that Chesterton had been one of 
jm the Slade them since, oh, 1900, his 1922 
Waste Land “conversion" being no more than a 
ness, of an book-keeper’s correction. Also when 
ith no sense ho converted they "made use of him”, a 
Because this vulgarity she says he “amiably put Up 
1 politicians with". So what it actually was that he 


he may have heard an insistent voice 
calling his name; that in short he meant 
what ne undertook that day sixty -one 
years ago, and moved toward where he 
heard ms Maker speaking - that seems 
inconceivable. Heavens, no. Gesture; 
posture: something for the English to 
take in, however Roman Catholics 
might misuse it. Alzina Stone Dale has 
written, with some trouble, a silly, 
well-meaning book about a deeply 
enigmatic man. 

Who was he? The question remains. 


knew one human being from another, 
save wiicn the person was sufficiently 


were vividly distinct. But the 
greengrocer? The post man? They were 
apt to lapse into simple instances of 
“the people". It's no wonder he found 
his succour in a religion pivoted on 
incarnation: on the sanctifying of 
matter, which individuates. 

And interest in him doesn't die, 


Who was he/ i he question remains. And interest in him doesn t die, 
He was emphatically not a boozy .though he goes out of fashion. Interest 
optimist. He was as fierce a rationalist in reality is unkiilable. “The final 
as Britain has nurtured since Hume, 'verdict on Gilbert Keith Chesterton is 
Garry Wills, in the best hook yet not yet in”, Alzina Stone Dale tells us, 
written about him ( Chesterton : Man as though there were going to be one 
and Mask, 1961) noted his swiftness in (what's the “final verdict" on 
argument, his headlong Ionic, his Chaucer?). No final biography is 
“insomnia of Intelligence". “Entirely foreseeable cither. The excuse for this 


lacking the. instinctual grasp of 
character, the parochial and un- 
thinking optimism of Dickens”, 
Chesterton argued constantly with 


ntirely foreseeable cither. The excuse 


of. one is that it has rekindled some 


attention to an everlasting man: a man 
we'd noW benefit from reading- on 
Barthes and Derrida, solipsists.' 


New York sales of books and manuscripts 


■Sarah Bradford 

fti May 20, Christie's, New York, 
further instalments of the John A. 
““collection of English Private Press 
wk*, the finest ofits kind to have 
Speared for sale in recent years. 

Ashendene volumes from the 
wuecuon were sold last November 
we TLS, January 14, 1983); this time 
•5*® Ihe turn of the Kelmscott Press. 
twXelraicott is the most prized of the 
frwate Presses and the piice de 
rcwfatice here was a complete set of all 
“5 ; volumes from the Press printed on 
■ J* a®, forty-hine lots offered as a 
- and . bought by Maggs for 

time of the death of William 
founder of. the Press* in 
■It 6 ' -tnerc were only three- complete 
.in existence, one of which', 
: ^rna s own, was- subsequently bro- 
’ffj.ap when' his executor, Sydney 
y^ckerell,. sold , many of the volumes 
Gamman in August- 1897. 
' Kelmscotts- were later 


oreoared for him by J. Bland of * less grandiose in conception but in its the- violent nature, of the troubled 

Brentford way also close to Morris’s ideals, was fourteenth century. , . 

L^ P Suw W and Commemoration o the Fiftieth Ye&r revo f u , lona ry Russia. Tho collection 

SKfnliv » cmsfil’rrii of h fafok of the Existence of fhe Firm , 1894, of Russian letters and historical 

Jiff liSSilf to rfaal the (*M 30 )- u P on which, on either side of documeotS| (bo property of Mrs Philip 

ti n n n^Ln rd Bemera’s ? meda,1,on portrait of the bearded D s included some remarkable 

ssessimisjsfiME 


which M5rri.in.encW to rival .he ofthe taTrSed 

Chaucer, an edition of Lord Berners s konmaster two workmen repose on 
translation of Froissart s Chronicles - hammers amid incongruous scrolls 
“almost his favounte book according 0 f - bluebells and verses proclaiming the 
to Cockerell. The project never of honest labour. On a related 

progressed beyond two mal pages set jb emc a of twenty-nine Scholar- 
up in Chaucer type in 1893 and ghip certificates for the Tech 


dated 1916 and 
ind the Tsarina 
Ones") is an 
asnutin f$4.000 


er.whicfy 
i. but the 


ibtf work by William bforria" The ggj a) S 2 £ Chaucer PSThe Mowing year and he 

^rAlmperi^nUiyln J* 

from Morris to ms friend the book- pre & onS , made $10,450 ahtf a series of .■ 

seller -• Frederick S. EUis, wno forty-six wood-engravlnga designed fpr .A grim sjgn and great. sprjow will 

edited the ; Chaucer and many , of the i-Cupld afl.dj ^sy&i cji; th^ Intercessor 

Keimsc^tt texts; arid’ .the: last -tWdT • ^pvOher of God] has become 

Monk’s Love Is Enough end his Note p 0 ’ ems ' y, a . characteristically pretty shrouded and there is a restless spirit 


. . . on his Aims In Founding the 
Kelmscott Press, issued simultaneously 
in March 1898, eighteen months after 
his death. 


Poems in a> characteristically pretty 
Dove’s binding In white pigskin, gilt, 
with Tudor roses and flower stems 
made $6;050, while more interesting 

x : |L. — f .ilain nf Wnmc'c 


s death. from the point of view of Morris^ 

Apart from the vellum' collection source of Inspiration in the fifteenth 
century was an unusual binding from 


ty r 7 ., m me saie or ine marsoen 

!“ i936 - Hence ■ his 
whufwl. deluded twenty.-one books 
"S L«ad belonged to Mqrru himself. 

■ - vellum, d beautiful but 

for a printer, was 
.. / .'iSSSfit Morris, with his drive 
•• Perfection and his passion 

l ^rks, . on vellum In an. 

the splendour of- 
'Wkg®^^*P.ta j which bis invention 
Morris’s first special 

S 'iSSrWfl"* 1891, was 

g* ^JtemanVeUum. (sheets 
month-old 

‘..v aiatTriSSi bsed for writing 
'■f- ■ ydlflshly, \t Morris^ 

to allow him 


there were some interesting items 
among the remaining Saks books in 
the sale, including a pre-Kelmscott 
experiment in typography by Morns, 
The Story of Gunnlaug the Worm - 
Tongue and Raven the Skald, one of 
four copies in Gothic type on vellum 
printed for Morris at the Chiswick 


936.. Hence . his experiment in typography by Morris, brown pigskin-backed oak boards \ 
wenty.-one books fh e Story of Gunnlaug the Worm- daspx and leather straps (J4.40U). 
;o Morris himself. Tongue and Raven the Skald, one of . . - .. . . ■ . 


Moms, a .keen collector himself; 
would have: appreciated two fine 

*11 fvmrtilcAnntc from fhft SflxQ 


K and r completed KS 

US!' w “on.h ft*. 


.A grim sign and great sorrow will 
tb & Intercessor 
{Mother of God] has become 
shrouded and there is a restless spirit 
in the silence of the night. .. .As it is 
said, watch for you do not know the 
day nor the hour and so it is time for 
our world. Blood will be spilt from 
terror, so much blood ana wailing 
. . . . My hour is near, great sorrow. < 
-You will be sorry to leave your nest . 
arid the littlq birds do pot need to see 
much further .... I worry aboutyou 
nnd grieve for our dearjojnes. Their 
sorrowful journeys are known unto 
Ocd. There will be martyrs for. the •- 
faith . ... Great is fae evil that the 
earth shall shake, and hunger and \ 
disease and. signs wUl .be in &U the 
world, . . .! 


congratulates him on his marriage to 
Mane-Louise ($1,800), an autograph 
' letter from Bakunin to Turgenev 
($1,300), 'a. touching letter by 
■ Dostoevsky recording die recovery of 
his sfa-month-old son, Alyosha, 'from ■ 
an epileptic fit in January 1876 
($7,750), a letter signed by Potemkin 
referring to the brief career of John 
Paul Jones in the Russian Navy in 1788 
($800) and an eighteen-page, typed 
letter of December 31, 1963, signed 
by Khrushchev to President Paz 
Estenssoro of Bolivia ($1,800). 
Beyond asserting that the letter 
demonstrates Russian efforts to 
maintain good relations with Third 
World ’ Countries Bad refers to 
questions threatening world peace, the 
catalogue does not reveal what 

Khrushchev took eighteen pages to say 
to the President of Bolivia nor does ft 
identify the recipient of four autograph . 
letters from Tolstoy ($1,400). Dr 
Georgette Donchin, however, 
identities her as Lyubov Yakovlevna 
Guerevich (1866-1940), an influential 
figure in Russian literary circles. A 
writer, translator and literary critic, 
she was also the editor of the libera! 

• journal, Sever tiyi Vesinik, and met 
- Tolstoy for the first time On August 27 , 

1892, shortly before the date of 

• Tolstoy's :• Art t letter to her. His 
response to her visit was to send her the 
preface On Alnlel. 
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settings from The Glittering Plain, 
made $2,200, while Morns s proofs 
virjtb his autograph correchons and 


^rfw^rfcfused follow him 
to.fafl back on a less 
ci-iWwi ;■ :sVfas : - specially 


SSTof France, either M’arie de The collection included ajery rare . 
Brabant, widow of Philippe III or Soviet document signed by both Lenin 

made*' $2,200, while Moros's proois 1 wasTou^t’ by H- ? JufyTl°^ W&yitwM, KSrertlngly. itijl’; 

With his autograph cortections and PwHpc L $6^ 000 Kraus also acquired written fa the old orthography, which,, 
revisions of his Poems byjie ^ Ohimtoated SU . hddMlWilM.iq^ 

second ^Kelmscott boo^ prfoted a laws . 7^ Volumes for $262,000. . that year. Among other fottefa . fa the > 
fetched SS SOO. Onela^ folio leaf to Andw tiro 13gQ m veteran offiaal , slmied „ 

Golden type of teff Wto 4 oi ^^ u ^^ atores iUu5 , rtte scones letfar;From t]ie Tsar Alexander. I,, to 
Macbeth represented one of opfytivo from the Old Napoleon, ip\hic|i thd TsSr 4 i who had ; 

stiMvors of another SamStiSS toehges qf Alekander, •: absolutely refused to contemplate the f 

« a brotter-in-taw, ^ 


The. signature of Elizabeth X of 
England, as exquisitely contrived as 
one of . her jewelled dresses, appeared 
ion an unusual letter ($9,250). Dated - 
Windsor Castle, August 13. 1567, nnd ' 
■addressed to Sir.; John spender of; 
i Alffiorp, It gives iiini Inktrlictions for 
. the collection of revenues for the first : v. 
ml blip, lottery ever held In Engl tihd: , 
The schefae .was .'intended to- raise 
: money, for the repair, of harbours bu.t 
> the Queeu, was .clearly anxious lest , 
“any cpaUciooS or ^dSpiciouS pfasonj^ . 
shall soeke to devise and put doubles i h . 
-any oUr subiettes jnindes of any Other , 
;jsage’’,r ; -s 40 h a§ajcoqtribUti6ri toth,e 
royal Wardrobe, perhkps? • ..‘T 
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